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THE EFFECT OF CODABILITY UPON THE AFFERENT AND 
EFFERENT FUNCTIONING OF LANGUAGE* 


Department of Psychology, Yale University 


Leonarp W. Doos 


A. [INTRODUCTION 


A priori reasoning (Whorf, 1940) as well as linguistic (Lee, 1944) and 
experimental (Carroll and Casagrande, 1958) evidence suggest that the 
structure of a person’s language often affects his perception and the sub- 
sequent encoding of his verbal report. What may be called the prior or 
afferent effect of language upon perception undoubtedly falls along a con- 
tinuum, at one end of which that influence is overwhelming and at the othe1 
end zero or close to zero. Unlike English, for example, the Luganda language 
compells its speakers to note whether an action in the past occurred within 
or before the last 24 hours if they would report the event: verbs can be 
changed from the present to the imperfect tense only by inserting one of 
two distinctive infixes which dichotomize past time around the reference 
point of a day ago. The immediate sensation of pain from a deep wound, on 
the other hand, is probably independent of the sufferer’s native language. In 
the first instance, the language afferently affects perception like any other 
previously established set; in the second, the experience comes exclusively 
from a nonlinguistic source. After linguistically or nonlinguistically in- 
duced perception has occurred and other mediating or mediated responses 
have been aroused, language may have a subsequent or an efferent effect 
whose magnitude varies from large to small. When the results of the encod- 
ing is a verbal response, then language must exert a major influence: the 8 
who knows only English and who is asked to report what he has perceived 
is utterly dependent upon English words and English grammar. 

In practice it is not easy to establish an operational distinction between 
these afferent and efferent effects of language since usually the investigator 
has access only to a verbal report which may reflect both the manner of 
perceiving and the encoding. The need for the distinction, however, becomes 
acutely evident when the following question is raised: aside from the vocab- 


* Received in the Editorial Office on February 5, 1960, and given immediate 
publication in accordance with our policy of special consideration for cross-cultural 


research. 
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ulary and the structure of a language, what other attribute provides a basis 
for predicting the way in which people perceive and then encode 
ceptions? One reply suggests th 
differ with respect to “codability.’ 
an experiment suggests, are short 


their per- 
at the various categories of a language 
' Highly codable categories, evidence from 
; they are relatively quickly evoked; and 
they tend to be consistently utilized by the same person over time 

the speakers of the language at a given moment (Brown 
1954). Such codable categories, having 
Past, are readily "available" and hence affect Perception and behavior. 
Brown (1958, pp. 234-236) has commented upon perhaps the most popula: 


illustration from modern psycholinguistics : 


and by 
& Lenneberg, 
been. frequently aroused in the 


Whorf . . . notes that th 
tinguish three varieties of s does not have three 


single-word equivalents. We should use snow for all three . . - When 
the Eskimo steps from his i i i 


snow falling into one or a 
For the American who is 


phrase (low codability) 1 
snows. 


words to dis- 


I expect him to see the 
-word-named categories, 
these Categories with a 


do not expect such ready categorization of 


This illustration of Whorf makes a very obvious but im 
viz. the igloo for the 
s may be more codable 


frequently and leading 


plicit assumption, 
Eskimo to Perceive. The 
than those for grass but 
speakers of that language 
What is Perceived, 


‚ that there is snow outside 
Eskimo Categories for snow. 
Presumably, although used 


to expect Snow, they are not applied to grass. 
little embarrased to remind oneself, depends also 
experimental studies (eg, G 
1948) have demonstrated th 
more readily than o 
that inferences 
with no 


one is a 


upon the stimulus; and solid 


rant & Curran, 1952; and Heidbreder ef al., 


at Ss come to perceive some stimulus attributes 
fact, a linguist like Greenberg 

9 nonlinguistic facts c 
ce Predictability,” ау be 
hes » Consequently, the 
bothesis is Proposed: Category codability is more likely 
е Perceived attr 


ме j ibute of a stimulus than 
selection of the attribute to be perceived. 


B. Метнор 
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in that part of Togo which is within the political boundaries of Ghana.’ 
The studies were inspired and guided by the fact that the Ewe language 
has the following features which relate to codability : 

1. Like many African languages, Ewe codes colors somewhat differently 
from English. Most colors can be expressed by means of what may be called 
a verb (one word, combined with a number designation, means "it is white") 
or a phonemically different adjective (the form of "it is" is followed by the 
other word for "white"). Either as verbs or adjectives three pairs of terms 
have roughly the same referents as in English, but are different in the 
following respects: 

a. Red and green: the distinctive words have, respectively, one and two 
syllables. 

b. Yellow and brown: cach is expressed by means of a distinctive phrase 
having five syllables; there is no verb form. 

c. Black and blue: a two-syllable word may be applied to colors ranging 
from pitch black to dark grey and including blue; the term may be modified 
by another word to restrict the area of "darkness" to which it refers, but 
it need not be. 

2. There are distinctive words for large and small; in each case, an 
adjectival form has one syllable, a verbal form two. 

3. The word for color has four syllables, that for size three. 

In brief: the terms for two colors (red and green) and for the description 
of size (large and small) have high codability, those for two other colors 
(yellow and brown) have low codability. In spite of its brevity, the term for 
black and blue has low codability: in situations in which the two colors 
must be distinguished, it refers equally well to both colors until its length 
in effect is increased through the addition of a qualifying word. 

As a result of the exigencies of field research. (Doob, 1957), procedures 
were developed during a very restricted period of time, and they had to be 
quickly modified when the results unfolded: 


1 On field trips in Africa I think that I realize, more forcefully than at any other 
time, my dependence upon kind people for intellectual guidance and, it often appears 
at the moment, almost for simple survival. I would declare deeply and unperfunc- 
torily, therefore, that without the help of Victor Hanson, A. F. Menka, Godfried 
Mortty, and Walter Trost, and particularly too of Gilbert Ansre and Andrew 
Taylor, this study could not have been more than a fantasy. At Yale University 
Carl I. Hovland and Patricia N. Kafes have constructively criticized earlier drafts. 
The study was supported in part by the National Academy of Sciences, National Re- 
search Council, under Contract No. Da-19-129-AM-1309 with the Quartermaster Re- 
search and Engineering Command. U.S. Army. 
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l. Size vs. Color Test 


To determine whether the codability 
selection of the attribute of a stimul 
three pairs of flat cardboard and were asked to indicate ‘ 
two pieces are different.” The Pieces of a pair differed w 
and size: colors were Paired as indicated 
Ewe language; one Square of c 


of Ewe categories affected the 
us, Ss were presented successively with 
'in what way these 
ith respect to color 
above in the description of the 
ardboard had an area of 4 square inches, the 
€ brightness of the color Was not controlled, 
ch each color appeared and the order in w 
€ randomized. The investig; 
е Ss one at a time; 
in Ewe. The investi 
nse either direct] 
named below— 
ed stopwatch, Successi 

a. Sixty-nine Students in a second 
(mean age of 13), 28 in the fifth ( 
one-half were randomly 
Ewe. 


hich 
ator's carefully re- 
half were addressed in 
gator was present and 
y or through a coded transla- 
(b) the reaction by me 
ve Ss consisted of: 


ary school: 41 were in the fi 


mean age of over 17), Slightly 
addressed in Engli 


recorded (a) the actual respo 
tion and —in the first group 


ans of 
à conspicuously display 


rst year 


less than 
sh, slightly more than one-half in 


: у ol: 6 from the third gr 
slightly over 9) and all were 6), Testing w 
c. Nine adul 


ү mote Ewe villag 
formal schoolin » and all stated 
j as part of a long, 
objective, s 


ade (mean age 
as only in Ewe. 
e. Only one had had 
and revealed that they knew 
er schedule with another research 


: all came from the fourth and 
and possessed a f 


a longer schedule 
We, the other in English, 


airly good 
mentioned 


as part of 
alf were addressed in Е. 


g of Colors and Other Re 


To explore the manner in w 


of the 69 secondary. 


hich pre-selected 
the same six e 


Cunt, to name etc 
addressed in English 


» and half in Ewe. 
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C. Depuctions 


If category codability really plays the important role which is ascribed 
to it by the codability hypothesis, then the Test should have the following 
outcome: the categories large-small should occur as frequently as red-green 
but more frequently than yellow-brown or blue-black. For large-small and 
red-green are both short and unequivocal; whereas yellow-brown is longer, 
and blue-black either ambiguous or longer. The predicted differences, more- 
over, should be more pronounced when Ss respond in Ewe than in English, 
for the differences in codability occur in the former but—except for the word 
yellow—not in the latter language. From still another standpoint the 
hypothesis might possibly anticipate that the category of size would appear 
more often than that of color since the former is one syllable shorter than 
the latter; or it could be argued that color and size responses should occur 
with virtually equal frequency. 

In contrast, the working hypothesis of this paper suggests that codability 
should not necessarily determine the attribute of the stimulus that is per- 
ceived; hence, for example, even in Ewe the category of large-small may not 
occur as frequently as red-green. When once an attribute of a stimulus is 
perceived or recalled symbolically, however, then the most codable categories 
should be expected to appear. The hypothesis cannot specify the nature of 
those categories. 

D. RESULTS 


The results of the Test in the secondary school are given in Table 1 
which shows the percentage of Ss in a given category who first reported 


TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGES OF Согок RESPONSES BY LANGUAGE AND SERIAL POSITIONS 
(Secondary-school Ss) 


Color pairs 


Red-green Yellow-brown Black-blue 

In Ewe (п = 37) 

Ist 83 50 82 

2nd 81 83 67 

3rd 86 80 63 

total 83 73 73 
In English (n — 32) 

Ist 78 75 86 

2nd 90 91 82 

3rd 92 84 83 

total 87 84 84 


Grand total 85 78 78 
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that the pairs differed with respect to color, either by mentioning the two 
colors by name or by stating that they differed with Tespect to the attribute 
of “color.” The data are broken down by the language in which Ss w 
addressed and, within each language, by seri | 
experience in the testing situation had any effect. No one of the differences 
is statistically significant. Under all conditions except one, the majority of 
the Ss reported a difference in color. Although the 
are very small, the trend of the diffe 
the deductions derived from the codability hypothesis. In the Ewe language, 
Size was noted most frequently on the first trial when the codability of the 
colors was low (yellow-brown but not blue-black) ; and it was noted least fre- 
quently for all positions when the codability of the colors was high (red- 
green). In English, where sizes and colors possess roughly the same cod- 


ability, the similar trend is perhaps less marked, Additional analysis has 
shown that there is no significant difference in the responses 


and the older Ss whose experience with English or Ew 
correspondingly varied, 


ere 
al position to show whether 


N's of the subgroups 
rences lends some slim support to 


of the younger 
€ color terms 


ame like “red” 


for each card 
the attribute "color" 


or "size". in 
about 15 per cent 
size responses, erred to the attribu 
and the blue- t pai 


er cent for the 
the attribute to be used 


te for the red-green 
yellow-blue pair. The 
More often for size than for color is 
The attribute appeared more frequently 
combinations, but the differences are not 


significant on 


in English th 


e codability hypothesis 


t among the children in the 
among the adults who knew, respectively, little or no 
| ably for them only differences of codability in Ewe could 
function afferently, The results were ц 
in the first two grades of the Primary 
Teported color on all three trials, T 


nanimous: every 


school and every one of the 9 adults 


» Consequently, were not 
made to induce the 
by compelling them 


ite о al. All of them fi а 
ame differing sizes he Test iate. ie 
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another trial was added which consisted of an intact film package (#120) 
and one cut in half (rows 5 and 6, Table +). After these two preliminary 
trials, only two of the 18 Ss, both of whom had been addressed in English, 
indicated on the Test that their first impression involved size. 

Color, therefore, was the attribute which was predominately perceived and 
reported, in spite of the low codability of two of the three color pairs in 
Ewe. The finding appears consistently in two grades of the one secondary 
school, in four grades of two primary schools, and in the adult group. 
When viewed with a sign test, the trend is highly significant. 

Often, however, the same Ss volunteered the observation as a second 
response or as an after-thought that the pieces also differed in size. 
Without a single exception in all the groups it was possible to elicit that 
response of size by means of patient probing which, to avoid introducing a 
bias, had to be generally confined to the third and final trial. A cultivator 
who had never been to school and who estimated his age to be 34, for 
example, was shown the small blue square and the large black one: 

Informant: This one is more "blue" [English word] than this. 
Investigator: Are they different in any other way? 
Informant: No. 

Investigator: No other way? 

Informant: 'This one is darker. 

Investigator: Yes, but are they not different in some other way? 
Informant: One is bigger than the other. 

Since the attribute of color was perceived, the working hypothesis suggests, 
the encoding of responses should be markedly affected by the codability of the 
various categories. The color responses from the primary schools and the 
secondary school are reported in 'Table 2; the figures represent the number 
of Ss making modally the response indicated by the heading of the row. 
'The decimal point reflects the fact that in a few instances an S named one 
color in English, the other in Ewe. Very few of the primary-school children, 
the "Table shows, could name the colors when addressed in Ewe. Instead 
most of them used the English names; and of those who did reply in Ewe, 
almost half—as indicated in the row titled “colors compared"— referred to 
the attribute of “color” or made statements like "one is darker than the 
other.” Every § addressed in English who reported color used English color 
terms. 

A majority of the secondary-school children, on the other hand, responded 
with Ewe color categories when addressed in Ewe. "They used either English 
or the response of "color" when addressed in English. Eight of the nine 
adults who knew no English used ап English category at least once. 
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TABLE 2 


NUMBER ОЕ Ss MAKING Various Types ОЕ Согок RESPONSES 


Primary schools Secondary schools 


i - $ "- lue- 
Red- Yellow- Blue- Red Yellow B > 
green brown black green brown black 
In Ewe 
Colors named 5.5 5.5 2.5 27 22 Е" 
Colors compared 3 4 3 2 
Colors named in 
English 13.5 12.5 16.5 2 5 5 
Total x 22 22 22 31 27 27 
In English 
Colors named 11 11 11 19 20 20 
Colors compared 0 0 0 9 7 7 
Colors named in 
Ewe 0 0 0 0 0 
Total x 11 11 11 28 27 27 


A similar result is evident when 
secondary-school Ss named the six c 
3 the responses. of the 28 
addressed in English 


ап examination is made of how 
olors when 
addressed 
are tabulated by 


the same 
asked later to do so. In Table 
in Ewe and of the s 
color. In Ewe 


TABLE 3 
NUMBER or SECONDARY-SCHOOL Ss NAMING Corors iw. V 


ame number 
the highest number 


ARIOUS Ways 
In Ewe (n= 28) 


ищ In English (n = 28) 
Correct Correct Correct 

in Incorrect, in in Incorrect, 

Ewe Analogy don't know English English Analogy — don't know 
Red 24 1 2 1 24 3 H 
Green 20 + 0 + 24 + 0 
Yellow 9 14 0 $ 11 15 2 
Brown 2 15 2 9 11 15 2 
ue 1 3 2 22 22 3 3 
Black 23 0 1 + 26 2 0 


of shifts into English occurred r blue; the other two colors 
whose categories have low and brown) elicited relatively 
few technically or literally but black caused little trouble. 
In English the colors amed; yellow and brown tended to 
е expressed by means of an analogy, 
The two signific 
time among 
codability as 


for the yellow-brown Pair in 


for the colo 
codability (yellow 


an analysis of reaction 
XPected relation with 


iguity. In the first place, 


that Pair—the reaction 
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time was greater when the category of color rather than that of size was 
employed. Then both in English and in Ewe the reaction time to naming 
the color blue and the color brown was greater than that to the other colors. 
Since modal reaction times tended to be between 3 and 4 seconds, perhaps 
more differences would have emerged with a less crudely controlled method 
of measurement. 

Finally, attention. may be turned to the primary-school Ss who were 
given the series of questions which asked them in effect to provide terms for 
referents that were either present ("How many pens are on this table?") 
or symbolically recalled (‘What does a person call someone who is his 
mother's sister?”). The order of the questions is given in Table 4 which 
specifies in detail how the 13 Ss addressed in Ewe and the equal number 
addressed in English replied. The results indicate that, virtually except for 
colors, the Ss used the language in which they had been addressed and that, 
except for kinship terms, the patterning of responses in each language was 
identical. Whenever an S shifted from Ewe to English, he produced a correct 
response; of the 9 shifts in the reverse direction, only 3 were incorrect. 
Colors caused trouble (Rows 7, 15-18), though less so in English; once 
again, English terms tended to appear when Ss were addressed in Ewe. 
Numbers faired equally well in either language (Rows 2-4, 14), but a 
high proportion immediately shifted to English when asked to count from 
1 to 10 (Row +). Kinship terms were included in the schedule since in this 
n English; instead of referring to the 
it has distinctive terms for 
ounger sister, and the 


respect Ewe is much more precise tha 
various relatives with the single term "aunt," 
father's sister, mother's older sister, and mother's y 
same terms are applied with similar discrimination to the wives of uncles. 
Ss had trouble with the questions: usually the first modal response was to 
name a specific aunt or uncle and not the generic term. In Ewe they encoded 
incorrectly about as frequently as correctly, but in English they were seldom 
correct, and often—significantly so each time in the case of uncle—they did 


not respond at all (Rows 10-13). 
E. Discussion 


The Test in which Ss could have perceived a difference in size or one 
in color caused the majority of them to perceive color. In the secondary- 
school group, the color response did occur most frequently in the red-green 
situation, as the codability hypothesis anticipated; yet the difference is not 


statistically significant. These findings suggest that category codability alone 


does not afferently determine perception, rather other factors in the stimulus 


ABLE 4 
NUMBER or Ss NAMING REFERENTS IN Various Ways 
In Ewe In English 
In In Ewe: 
Right Wrong D.K. English! Right Wrong D.K. Right Wrong 

1. Age 12 0 0 1 13 0 0 0 0 
2. No. of sibs 13 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 
3. No. of pens 12 0 0 1 12 0 0 1 0 
+. Counting 8 0 0 5 13 0 0 0 0 
5. Size perception (1) 9 3 0 1 11 2 0 0 0 
6. Size perception (2) 7 1 0 1 7 1 0 1 0 
7. Size vs. color? + 1 0 8 12 1 0 0 0 
5. Name of a flying animal 11 0 1 1 8 1 2 1 1 
9. First day of week 10 2 0 1 4 8 1 0 0 
10. Mosie 6 6 1 0 + + 5 0 0 
11. Fasit 7 4 1 1 1 + 8 0 0 
12. MoBre 5 6 1 1 3 + 5 0 1 
13. FaBre 6 6 1 0 + 2 7 0 0 
14 Number after 9 12 1 0 0 8 2 3 0 0 
15. Color of blood 8 1 1 3 6 2 3 1 1 
16. Color of grass 2 2 0 Н 9 1 1 2 0 
17. Color of "my skin" 5 1 4 3 12 0 1 0 0 
18. Color of a leaf 1 4 1 7 8 1 + 0 0 


ASOTOHOASd TVIOOS J0 IVNunol 


? All responses "right." 
b Performance on two or three of the three trials. 
с Mo = mother, Fa = father, Si — sister, Br — brother. 


4 Of the interpreter, dark brown. 
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situation must operate. After perceiving color, it appears that the Ss tried to 
be as accurate as possible, and the particular coding possibilities which were 
opened to them depended upon the language or the languages which they 
knew. This fierce, almost pathetic struggle to encode accurately is illustrated 
by the protocol from a woman clad at the time only in a very brief, plain- 
colored skirt: 

Yellow-blue: I see a difference between this, a red and a dark one. 

Red-green: a dark thing and a red one. 

Blue-black: Y see the difference, this is dark, that too is dark, but it 

is like this; it puzzles me; I have lost the names of them. 


АП the Ss, observation suggests, were motivated to respond as accurately as 
possible. This was not a situation which challenged their cultural values or 
their knowledge of English, rather it was one in which an obviously well- 
educated and faultlessly dressed Ewe (the interpreter) and a European 
were testing or timing them. Accuracy demanded a quick reply that encoded 
their perception. The social convention of their country, where many 
distinct languages flourish side-by-side, required them to encode in the 
language of the interview. The secondary-school Ss, it must now be pointed 
out, were studying Ewe as a subject in their school; hence, although their 
knowledge of English was farther advanced, many more of them could and 
did respond in Ewe than was the case among the primary-school Ss. Even 
they, nevertheless, had trouble with the Ewe categories for yellow, brown, 


and blue. 

It appears, however, that Ss who knew i : 
they found that language more precise in the situations that involved color 
and when they had had inadequate experience with the Ewe terms. They 
did not shift in the reverse direction, even when Ewe offered more precise 
kinship names, it may be surmised, either because they understood only with 
difficulty the questions which they were being asked or because they were 
not accustomed to inject Ewe terms into an English conversation. At the 
same time, the Ss’ choice of an encoding device also reflected a general 
rs of Ewe. It has been noted, for example, that many Ss 
the fact that a single term in Ewe may be 
qualifying that term with other Ewe 


English shifted into English when 


trend among speake 
avoided the ambiguity caused by 


applied to both black and blue not by t ter 
words (which the language easily permits) but by using it to designate only 


black and then selecting the English term for blue. According to well 
informed Ewes, that too is the tendency within the Ewe language; in fact, 
‚у H " 
they add, some Ewes now no longer recognize the sound blue as an English 
; 5 p 
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word. А sensitive Ewe, temporarily studying in N 


ew England, has commented 
on the statements of the present paragraph: 


With the coming of Europeans and their lan 
the color "blue" and its words—in German, 
increased in use. You would be surprised to know that only few 
indigenous flowers are colored blue. You would be even more surprised 
that it is here in America that I saw my clearest and bluest sky2, |., 
The whites also required the use of “blue” as a color concept. The word 
“blue” was brought into the language—not only in 
gardening, selling cloth, use of paint for walls by 
It has been happily accepted. It is not that we у 
just our use of words 


guage [to Togo], both 
French, and English— 


schools, but in 
masons, and the like, 
vere blind to colors; 
for color concepts differed! An apologetic! 
Likewise other authorities, both Ewe 
that the Ewe people indigenously show 
for example, Virtually no colo 
men and women now w 


and European, report anecdotally 
"little interest" in color. There is, 
r in their homes, and the colorful cloth which 


ear was introduced by Europeans. Even though at 
the time of the research the early school grades were being taught in Ewe, 


apparently the Ewe color terms were relatively unknown or little exercised. 
In spite of this cultural de-emphasizing of color, the children and the 
adults perceived color. The Primary-school $5, who had not studied Ewe, 
were compelled, Consequently, to use the more highly codable English 
categories or else refer to the attribute o£ "color" i£ they were accurately to 


report their perception. For unknown reasons it appears that the latter 
encoding device was seld 


om utilized; hence those being addressed in Ewe 
found the categories which encoded their perception accurately but only 
through the somewhat circuitous expedient of tem 


porarily abandoning their 
age of the interview, 


© struggl i “ports suggests not only that 
codability is likely an efferent effect but 


ng Process. If the individual is 
Sonnet or to tell a lie, his verbal report may be long, 
idiosyncratic, If, as in the Present studies, he js chall 
he will use those categories Which may be highly codable and readily available 
Which must be within his experience, and which appear most suitabl nen d T 
the Prevailing cultural and situational circumstances, І 5 
———ÀÀ 

21 disagree; skies 
negatively ethnocentric 


to compose a 
slow, unreliable, and 
enged to be accurate, 


in Ghana are bluer; 


Р ап i i i irati 
claims seems imperative. тиш investigation of both 
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F. SUMMARY 


In the Togo section of Ghana 113 children, adolescents, and adults were 
asked to indicate the difference between pieces of cardboard which in fact 
differed with respect to size and color. Some were addressed in English, 
others in their own language (Ewe). The adolescent group also subsequently 
named six colors, and some of the children provided names for other referents 
that were present or symbolically recalled. Since some color terms in Ewe 
vary in length and in the range of colors to which they refer and since Ewe 
terms for indicating size are short, a hypothesis based exclusively upon the 
“codability” of categories would anticipate (a) that size would be perceived 
progressively infrequently as the color terms become longer or less discrim- 
inating and (b) that this effect would be especially prominent for Ss re- 
sponding in Ewe rather than in English. Neither expectation was confirmed : 
reported color as their first response. This finding; the 
data from the Ss on naming colors and other referents; and the banal 
observation that all perception is affected by stimuli lead to the working 
hypothesis that category codability as a measure of linguistic structure which 
infuences behavior is more likely to affect efferently the encoding of the 
perceived attribute of a stimulus than it is afferently the selection of the 


attribute to be perceived. 


a clear-cut majority 
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ТНЕ ROTATION OF DRAWINGS BY ILLITERATE AFRICANS* 


Institute of Psychiatry, Maudsley Hospital, London 


M. B. SHAPIRO? 


A. INTRODUCTION AND PROBLEM 


Rotation is the term used to describe the fact that subjects often make 
their reproductions, when drawing or when manipulating the Kohs Blocks, in 
an orientation which is different from that of the model, though otherwise 
the reproduction is made correctly (see Figure 1). It was decided to investi- 
gate the performance of illiterate Africans because the conditions affecting 
this aspect of the drawing function were sufficiently well established to 
permit the elaboration of a fairly precise conception of its cause. The main 


findings concerning rotation are the following: 
1. Brain-damaged subjects, with Kohs Blocks (10) (13) or drawings 


(16), rotate more than non-brain damaged subjects. 

2. The amount of rotation varies in accordance with three laws of organi- 
zation of the material which has to be copied (10, 13): (а) When the line 
of symmetry of the design to be copied is at an angle to the vertical axes of 


2. 3, 6, and 7 of Figure 2) more rotation is pro- 


the visual field (see Nos. 2, 3, 
duced than when it is parallel to that axis (see Nos. 1, 4, and 5 of Figure 2). 


The line of symmetry is the imaginary line which divides a design into two 
equal and mirrored halves. (5) When the design is in a diamond orientation 
(see Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 8 of Figure 2), more rotation is produced than 
s. 2, , A 

when it is in a square orientation (Nos. 5 and 7 of Figure 2). (c) When the 
ж Received in the Editorial Office on February 5, 1960, and given immediate 
publication in accordance with our policy of special consideration for cross-cultural 
research. А : 

1 Grateful thanks are due to many people who made this research possible. Dr. 
K. Rogers of the European Education Department. and Mr. J. McHarg of the Native 
Education Department in Salisbury, S. Rhodesia, arranged facilities for testing 
African subjects. Mr. O. J. Lawton, Headmaster of Chisere School, and Mr. К. 
Howman, Superintendent of Harari Location, gave facilities for testing African 
subjects. Dr. J. F. MacMahon and Drs. A. D. B. and Ann Clarke of the Manor 
Hospital provided facilities for testing mental defectives. Dr. R. Beech, Mr. T. S. 
Collett, Dr. A. P. Davies, Mrs. J. Shapiro, and Dr. А. Yates carried out the 

ects except the illiterate Africans. Dr. Davies and 


testing and scoring on all subj t 1 
Miss з Hemsly кейс out most of the computations. Miss G. E. Forward made 
Figure 2. Mr. P. Slater gave statistical advice. Professor J. Clyde Mitchell of the 
University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and Dr. A. D. B. Clarke gave 
useful criticisms of the paper. The research was carried out mainly on the basis of 
a grant from the Research Fund made available from the endowment by the Board 
of Governors of the Bethlem Royal and Maudsley Hospitals. 
17 
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card on which the design is placed is in a diamond orientation, more rotation 
is produced than when it is in square orientation. 
experiments are white and each of them is 6” by 6” in size. The designs are 
each 1” by 1” in size. The relative strength of these three laws has tended 
to vary somewhat from one investigation to another, 
design to the drawing test (16). 


The cards used in these 


and from the block 


DESIGN TO BE COPIED 


TABLE EDGE 


c D 


[| = REPRODUCTION ROTATED 45° 


SUBJECT 


TABLE EDGE 
FIGURE 1 


Tue ROTATION Errect 


3. There is nega 


tive correlation о 
LC, the more а subject rot 
correlation never г 


When equated 


f rotation with Intelli 
ates, the lower h 
ises above .6 (14). 
for intelligence brain-damaged subjects stil] rotate less 
than non-brain damaged Subjects (13, 16). 

+. An explanation of the rot 


Eence "lest score, 
15 Intelligence test score. The 


ation effect had been advanced and has been 
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tested in a number of experiments (11, 12, 13, 15). The essential points of 
this explanation were as follows: (а) That there are two perceptual situations 
involved in copying a design: first, the target situation defined by the 
abstract design to be copied and the card on which it is painted, and second, 
the reproduction situation which is defined by the pad on which the design 
is to be copied, the table edge, the front of the subject's body and hands. 
These two situations were too far apart in the experimental situation to 
influence each other simultaneously. (b) The degree of rotation would be 
affected by the extent to which the directional organization of the two 
situations differed. In the target situation the subject would tend to perceive 
a square, with cither side “С” or side “D” as top, a tendency reinforced by 
the orientation of the card and the angle of line of symmetry. In the repro- 
duction situation the subject would tend to perceive "top" at right angles 
to his body and table edge. Therefore when he looked at the pad to make 
what he had perceived in the target situation he would tend to make a 
square, i.e., he would tend to retate. Hence the three laws affecting rotation. 


5. The degree to which rotation takes place is a function of the availability 
of correcting stimulation and associations. This is analogous to the fact 
that an aeroplane passenger, when flying through fog, would tend to perceive 
the interior of the aircraft as upright when in fact the aircraft was banked. 
If, for any reason, the sensory input and correcting associations were re- 
stricted, as in the case of brain-damaged patients, then the effects of differ- 
ences in the directional organization of the target and reproduction situation 
would be increased. Five experiments have been carried out on normal sub- 
jects in which their visual stimulus has been considerably reduced by wearing 
nts the normal subjects were 


a special restrictive mask. In all the experime 
s, more than normal subjects 


made to rotate as much as brain-damaged subject 
under unrestricted conditions. 
B. METHOD 


1. General Procedure 


Because of shortage of time, only the first eight of the 40 items of the 
Drawing Rotation Test were administered. The subjects were 20 illiterate 
Africans and 17 educated Africans who were inhabitants of the Central 
African Federation. For purposes of comparison the previously gathered 


data from five other groups of English subjects were then examined. These 


groups were: a normal group, a brain-damaged group of psychiatric patients, 


assified as high grade mental defectives, a mental defective group 


a group cl 
a brain-damaged mental defective group. 


between the /Q’s of 55 and 79, and 
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2. Description of Sample 


a. Illiterate Africans. 


(1). Method of selection. The illiterate Africans consisted of 14 out 
of 20 male sweepers working in the location of one of the 1 
Southern Rhodesia, and who completed the drawings according to criteria 
described below. Sweepers were chosen because they were said to be the 
people who had most recently left the resery з. The subjects were merely 
told by their overseer, who subsequently acted as interpreter in the test, 
to come to the office. It was thought this me 
easily reproduceable in a preliminary study, and one which was the closest 
reproduction of ordinary black-white social relations, 

(2). Origin. All 14 subjects came from Ny 
members of the Cewa tribe and one of the Ngoni 


(3). 4ge. Only two of the subjects were able to give their age, and 
one of these gave his age as 27 when he looked 45, 
recorded. The mean age of the remaining subjects, estimated by the inter- 
Preter, except for the inadvertent omission of two subjects, 
range 18 to 44 years, The lack of Precision of these d 
as there is no correlation between age and rot: 


of age (16). 


(4). Education. Nine of the subjects said they 
and had never handled a pencil before, Four 
for one year, and one for seven years. This ] 
and write in his own language, 

(59. Vocational expe 
for one year or less, 
Periods of employmen 

(6). Organicity, 
spread infection which 
having ехрегіс 
obtained from 


arge towns of 


thod was the simplest and most 


asaland, of whom 13 were 


The second age was 


was 28 years, 
ata is not very important 
ation for subjects below 50 years 


had had no education, 
said they had been educated 
ast subject said he could read 


rience. Six of the subjects had worked for wages 
two for between one and two years. The remaining 
t were: 5, 6, 10, 17, 26, and 27 years, 
ed having had bilharzia, a wide- 
amage the central nervous system, or 
These denials, like all the information 
че. They might be 
Part of a general ignorance of the same order as the ignorance of aye, or they 
might arise from underst ici 


s of the experimenter’s purpose. 
(7). Behaviour: Only 


; two of the subjects failed to hold the pencil 
correctly, one showed overt signs of anxiety like shivering or shaking, and a 
further four Subjects requi si if 


; ts ring the test. The difficulties 
varied from complaining ab 


out the difficulty 
and saying they 


could not continue, 
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b. Educated Africans. 

(1). Method of selection. These subjects, volunteers, consisted of all 
15 of the African members of the staff of a large elementary school, and 
two members of the staff of another school (six females and 11 males). 
The headmaster explained to them only the general purpose of the study. 
Absolute anonymity was assured. 

The ages (known for 16 subjects) ranged from 22 to 40, the mean 
being 28 years. 

(2). Origin. Twelve of these 17 subjects were drawn from the Shona 
speaking peoples, of whom five were Nyika, two Zezuru, one Korekare and 
Mbiro. There was one subject from each of the following tribes: Ndebele, 
Zulu, “Nyasa”, Sotho, and Nyembani. 

(3). Education. Vhe average period of formal education, known for 
16 subjects, was 12 years, range 8 to 15 years. All spoke English fluently. 

(4). Vocational experience. Each of the subjects had had a number of 
years working in the educational system in some capacity, usually teaching. 

(5). Organicity. Ten of the subjects admitted to incidents or a history 
consistent with the possibility of brain damage, such as bilharzia, and 
unconsciousness through illness or accident. 

(6). Test behaviour. All the subjects appeared to be thoroughly co- 
operative and interested. 

3. English Controls 

'The 21 English controls were all the subjects between IQ's of 85 and 115 
found in the groups of subjects previously tested by Yates (16), Kessell (7), 
Campbell (5), and Beech (2) in the course of their own investigations. 
The /Q’s were prorated from the three subtests: Vocabulary, Similarities, 
and Block Design. The mean was 104. They had, in response to a special 
d that they had ever been made unconscious by a blow 
ay sought psychiatric attention, or knew of a history 
i roup of 21 subjects consisted of 10 adolescent 
student nurses, and 5 assorted 


questionnaire, denie 
on the head, in any w: 
of difficult birth. The final g 
children from a secondary modern school, 6 à я 
employees of the Maudsley and. Bethlem Hospitals. Their education was at 


least up to secondary modern standard. The mean age was 24 years, ranging 


from 14 to 50 years. | 

4. Brain-Damaged Subjects 
25 brain-damaged subjects tested by Yates (16) 
e of their own investigations. Their pro-rated 
d 85, their mean being 96. Their mean 


Records were available for 
and Kessell (7) in the cours 
Wechsler /Q’s were between 115 an 
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age was 43, ranging from 26 to 49, Practically all Kessell's subjects were of 
working class origin. Yates gives no data for his subjects. 

Period of hospitalization was from a few months to over 20 years. 

Most of these subjects must have had a least the equivalent of an elemen- 
tary school education, and had been, except for the few 
variety of money-earning employments. 

There are no indications of lack of 
The diagnoses were somewhat even 
G.P.I. and brain operations such 


housewives, in a 


co-operativeness in the testing situation. 
ly distributed between diffuse lesions like 
as temporal lobectomies, 


5. Certified Mentally Defective English 


These subjects were drawn from the Manor Hospital, Epsom. They had 
been given the drawing rotation test by A. Yates, 

They were divided into three groups. The first consisted of 6 females and 
10 males, “probably not brain-damaged” subjects, with Full Wechsler 7Q's 


between 80 and 106, the mean being 89. "The mean age was 24, ranging 
from 18 to 44 years, 


The second group consisted of 16 females and 9 males, brain-damaged 
subjects, with Full Wechsler 7Q's between 55 and 79, the mean being 69. 
'The mean age was 23, ranging from 18 to 31 years, 

The third group consisted of 5 females and 5 males, 
subjects who were mainly Post-encephalitics, Their fu 
from 72 to 97, the mean being 83. The average age w 
from 21 to 45 years, 


All these subjects appeared to like being 


Subjects 


being brain-damaged 
П scale 1Q’s ranged 
as 35 years, ranging 


tested. 


6. Materials and Procedure 


. Each design (first row of Figure 2) was 1” by 1” square and was Painted 
in water colour upon a Square card which is 6” by 6”. Designs 1, 2, and 6 
were placed on cards of square orientation and Designs 3, 4, 5, 7, and 8 
were placed on cards of diamond orientation, 

The designs Were presented to the sub; 
18" from the edge of the 
' away from his right-h 
Sisted of a lined exercise b 
on the table while the 
presentation зү; 


пе at a time, placed on a table 
adjacent to the subjects and 
n in Figure 1, The pad con- 
was below the card, which lay 


аз making the drawing. The order of 


as always the same аз in Figure 2. 


The subject was instructed 
to indicate by 


20 2 эз 


FIGURE 2 


[5] IE 
р 
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DESIGNS AND REPRODUCTIONS BY ILLITERATE AFRICANS 


Nos. 1 to 8 illustrate, in proper order, the designs used in the test. The black areas are blue, while the white areas 


yellow. 
" Nos. 9 to 24 illustrate some of the reproductions made by uneducated Africans. 
and 18 are copies of No. 2, etc. 

Letter B indicates the blue parts of the reproductions. In the cases of Nos. 10, 11 
being blue. 


are 
Nos. 9 and 17 are copies of No. 1, Nos. 10 


, and 18, the subjects indicated the lines as 


“IN 


OWIdVHS '8 
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When he had apparently finished, the experimenter said, 
'The trial was completed when the subject said, “Yes.” 
in evidence. The times taken will not be discussed in this paper. 

The illiterate Africans were tested with the aid of an interpreter kindly 
provided by the Superintendent. The writer was satisfied with the adequacy 
of the interpreter’s understanding of English on a previous social occasion. 
Before the experiment, the writer instructed the interpreter as carefully as 
possible on the method of objective administration of the test, with special 
emphasis on not influencing. the subject’s actual performance. A similar 
procedure was adopted by Mrs. E. J. Shapiro, who tested the educated 
Africans. All of the illiterate Africans, except the first two, were merely 


required to indicate verbally which they thought were 
their reproductions, 


“Is that correct?” 
А stopwatch was 


the blue parts of 


7. Scoring Methods 

In all previous studies 
had to be easily recogniz 
the outline had to be re 
placed, as in Nos. 


» a drawing, before it was accepted for scoring, 
able as an accurate reprodu 


iction of the model, i.e., 
ctangular and the internal parts relatively correctly 
17, 21, and 22 of Fig 


ure 2. Not one of the illiterate 

Africans produced eight scoreable drawings by this criterion, 
of acceptability was therefore altered to 

gular outline, regardless of the 

of doubt, the structure 

One of the illiterate 

reason, he had done nin 


criteria, had eight sco 
drawings, 


The criterion 


a drawing with a plausibly rectan- 
appearance of its inte 


rnal parts. In cases 
of the internal parts w 


as taken into account. 
Africans was excluded, 


€ drawings, Finally, 
reable drawing 


because, for some unknown 
13 were found who, by the new 
s and one who had seven scoreable 


Dr. J. С. Brengelmann kindly carried out an 
scoreable drawings on the basis of the new criteri 
14 subjects with that same number of scoreable dra 
90 per cent of the total of 152 drawings, 

The rotation score for each drawing consisted of the diffe 
the orientation of the reproduction and that of the target, 
reasons given elsewhere (16) the angle measured was that of the left-hand 

ction when it was in а square orientation, and the top left- 

ction when it was in a diamond orientation. The 

le rotations was taken. The excluded subjects did 
om the others in the sampling characteristics described 


independent selection of 
a. He selected the same 
wings, with agreement on 


rence between 
in degrees. For 


not appear to differ fr 
above. 


i 3 > J А H . 
If, as in the case of No, 16 in Figure 2, it was not Possible to identify the 
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exact orientation, the minimum rotation, given by deviation of the left-hand 
side from 45 degrees, was scored. The final score for each subject consisted 
of his total score divided by eight. 

Only three of the other groups produced any drawings which had to be 
scored by the new criteria. The educated Africans produced three, the 
highest rotation being 58 degrees; the brain-damaged mental defectives six, 
the highest rotation score being 15 degrees; and the mental defectives, 
between 55 and 80 ГО, one with a rotation of 41 degrees. 


C. RzrsuLTS 


The highest average rotation score produced by any subject in the English 
and educated African groups was +4 degrees. This score was exceeded by 
seven of the illiterate Africans, whose highest score was 77 degrees. The 
lowest average rotation score produced by the illiterate Africans was 27 
degrees. This score was exceeded by only one brain-damaged subject between 
85 and 111 ГО, one brain-damaged between 72 and 97 IQ, and one educated 
African. 

Logarithmic transformations of the rotati 
try to homogenise the variances (Table 1 and Table 
variance produced an F ratio of 11.80, significant at well abo 


on scores were made in order to 
2). An analysis of 
ve the .01 level. 


TABLE 1 
MEANS AND SD's or Loc ROTATION SCORES 

N Mean SD 
Illiterate Africans 14 1.668 0.147 
M.D., 55-79 I.Q. 15 1.196 0.208 
Brain-damaged, M.D. 10 1.151 0.212 
Educated Africans 17 1.047 0.319 
High Grade M.D. = І.О. 80 16 1.034 0.315 
Brain-damaged, 85-114 I.Q. 23 1.021 0.417 
English Controls 21 0.898 0.197 


Six of the “z's”, ranging from 4.369 to 7.792, were significant at above 
the .001 level; they were for differences between the means of the illiterate 


Africans and of each of the other groups. 

One 1, for the difference between the 55-79 IQ mentally defective group 
and the English normals, was at the .01 level, and one other, between the 
former group and the educated Africans, was at the .05 level. 

{ the differences between the means of other groups 


The fact that none o 
cation, as the test was much 


reached an acceptable level has no special impli 


shortened. 
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D. FURTHER INVESTIGATION OF THE RESULTS 
1. Comparison with Imbeciles 

As it turned out, many of the uneducated Africans had had long periods 
of employment, in unskilled occupations, and therefore they might have been 
low grade mental defectives. To check this point, the first eig 
the drawing rotation test were given to 32 
imbeciles at the Manor Hospital. Of these, 14 were scoreable for rotation, 
using criteria like those applied to the illiterate Africans, Binet and Wechsler 
IQ's for 11 of these subjects ranged from 31 to 48, the mean being 40. One 
of the remaining three subjects had been tested in error and in fact had a 
Matrices JQ of 74. His mean rotation score was 30 degrees. The mean age 
of the 14 subjects was 28, ranging from 20 to 58 years. The mean of the 
raw rotation scores was 28 degrees, ranging from 17 to 32 degrees. The 
raw score mean for the illiterate Africans was 49 degrees, ranging from 31 


to 74 degrees. The “у” for the difference between the means was 4.47, 
significant at well beyond the .001 level. 
It is worth noting 


like some in Figure 2 


ht designs of 
subjects who had been classified as 


that none of the imbeciles produced fantastic draw 


ings 


2. The Lawfulness of the Rotat 


ion Effect in Illiterate Africans 
Examination of Table 2 


2 shows that there 
between the organiz 


is a very precise relationship 
ation of the targ 
the Illiterate Afric 


et material and rotation in the data of 
ans. The organization is a function of : (a) the two 
kinds of Symmetry, e.g, Design No, 


Д 1 and №. 2; and (b) the two kinds 
of orientation, e.g., Design No. 1 and No. 5 (Figure 2). 


hich occurred in both dire 
account. The precision of these relationships is an indication of the reliability 


of the results, and of the existence of precise psychological processes in the 
illiterate Africans. These will be discussed below. 


Direction of rotation, wl ctions, is not taken into 


E. Discussion anp Conc.usions 
The first conclusion is that the 


final explanation 
Totation scores of the illiter 


of the relatively high 
bly have to take into 
an illiterate African and/or of 


Se, interactions with all the other 
5 to be discussed are possible. There аге three reasons for this con- 


the following factors, low intelligence, brain damage, 
membership of the African race is a likely explanation 
these characteristics can be found in at least one of the low 
(^) A combination of low intelligence, brain damage, and 


illiteracy, and 
because each of 
rotating groups, 


TABLE 2 


Design Nos. 0-15 16-30 31-45 46-60 61-75 76-90 91-105 106-120 
1. 2 1 5 6 0 0 0 0 
4. 0 1 5 F 0 0 0 0 
he 11 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 
8. 0 1 11 2 0 0 0 0 
2. 0 0 6 + 0 0 0 0 
6. 0 0 7 1 0 1 0 0 
5. 8 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 
3: 0 0 8 6 0 0 0 0 


121-135 


oo ын oo оо 


DISTRIBUTION OF ROTATION 1ч RELATION TO Desicns: ROTATION IN DEGREES 


136-150 


oo nu oo KO 


151-165 


oo oo oo oo 


166-180 


Ow oo oo oo 
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illiteracy is an unlikely explanation because of the low 


scores of the imbeciles, 
among whom the incidence of brain damage and organic defects is high. (c) 


A combination of brain damage and "Africanism" is contra-indicated as a 
cause because of the high incidence of "Organic" 
fricans, . 
Кт conclusion arising from the results is that the illiterate 
Africans are influenced by the same directional features of the target and 
reproduction situations as are English subjects, but to a greater degree, This 
is shown by the two main groups of findings in Table 2. First, except for 
two occasions, the diamond oriented designs were always reproduced roughly 
аз square. One might explain this by saying that the illiterate Africans tended 
to perceive diamonds in a manner similar to that of Europeanised subjects; 
but with less modification by surrounding stimulation and relev. 
tions. Analogous is the report by Bender (3) 
the age of five years, most fre 
copying diamond oriented squa 
Second, one 
before. These were th 
and 6 (Figure 2) and the fiv 
the type of design whic 
All the designs conce 


histories among the 


ant associa- 
that American children, up to 
quently draw Square orie 


nted designs when 
Tes, 


s were higher than any ever observed 
135 degrees for Designs 2 
€ rotations of about 180 degrees for Design 5, 
h produced least rotation amongst the English subjects. 
ted are of rectangular symmetry, iie, the line of 


Symmetry divides each design into two rectangles. It is possible that in these 
designs the exact location of top can, under cert 


This idea js checked by the fact that Design 7, 
to Design 5, produced very little rot: 
be relatively unambiguous bec. 
hence the location of top might h 

Here one might say that if ; is an extreme degree of 
deprivation of surroundi i i 


ding stimulation and relevant associations, then any 
ambiguity concerning “topness” in the Structure of a target design would 
materially influence Perception, 


Such extreme 


anization seems to 


is a diagonal, and 
ave been difficult to confuse, 


deprivation might have ty 
illiterate or unintelligent Africans, 


Organization of attention in the test 
about the Purpose of the 
aspects of the task, Perh 
might rotate as much as 
tion, to Carry out the rot 

The second, and not ne 


© causes 

The first might h 
ing situation 
experiment and extreme 
‘aps any English worker j 
the illiterate Afric, 
ation test in front 
cessarily mutu 


in the case of the 
Ave been gross dis- 
as a result of wild fears 
unfamiliarity with many 
п an authoritarian firm, 


‘ans if ordered, without explana- 
of his foreman, 


ally exclusive Cause, is that the culture 
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of the illiterate or unintelligent Africans did not provide the necessary 
opportunity for learning which enabled them to make an adequate integration 
of the directional properties of the visual world, at least in the two-dimen- 
sional situation involved in the drawing task. Both types of explanation are 
obviously testable. 


F. RELATION TO THE LITERATURE 


There are two studies (6, 8) which report considerable rotation by 
African subjects, but appropriate control groups were not used, and therefore 
their implications cannot be assessed. 

Allport and Pettigrew (1) report that rural Africans, who were said to 
have had no experience of rectangular windows and doorways, were less 
affected by the trapezoid illusion than Europeans or urbanised Africans, 
and hence apparently less sensitive to the directional properties of rectan- 
gular shapes. The results reported in this paper give the contrary impression. 
Only experiment can decide whether this result reflects the partial urbani- 
sation of the illiterate Africans, or a direct contradiction of the results of 


Allport and Pettigrew. 

An over-sensitiveness to acquired properties of a stimulus are indicated by 
the findings of Beveridge (+) who reported that Africans, when instructed 
to state how the stimulus appeared to them, tended to see the real shape or 
size rather than the phenomenal shape or size compared with European 
subjects. 

G. SuMMARY 

orts the results of the performance of a shortened form 
African and English subjects. The Africans 
and 17 educated subjects. The English 
15 low grade, and 16 high grade 
normal and 23 brain-damaged 


This paper rep 
of the Drawing Rotation Test by 
consisted of 14 illiterate subjects 
subjects consisted of 10 brain-damaged, 
mental defectives; 14 imbeciles; and 21 
subjects of about normal intelligence. 

The illiterate Africans rotated considerably 
any other group and did so in accordance with p 


of the target material. 


and significantly more than 
recise laws of organization 
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CHANGE AND PERSISTENCE IN THE STEREOTYPES OF 
UNIVERSITY STUDENTS TOWARD DIFFERENT ETHNIC 
GROUPS DURING SINO-INDIAN BORDER DISPUTE* 


Institute of Psychological Research and Service, Patna University, India 


A. K. P. Sinua Ахр О. P. UPADHYAYA 


A. INTRODUCTION 


studies of stereotypes toward different ethnic groups 
are relatively fewer studies available on stereotype 
however, needless to emphasize how significant 
the question of stereotype persistence and change has become in the present 
context of complex international relationships. Stereotypes tend to be modified 
by local or world events. Аз situations change, occasions for corresponding 
change in existing stereotypes arise. A few studies indicating the importance 
of this factor are those of Dudycha (1), Gilbert (2), Meenes (5), Seajo 
(6), and Shrieke (7). After reviewing the relevant studies relating to 
change and persistence of stereotypes, Lindzey (4) writes: "One should 


not assume . . . group stereotypes are easily modified. . . . It requires unusual 
ents to modify them on a wide scale" (p. 


Although numerous 
have been reported, there 
persistence and change. It is, 


political, economic, or social ev 
1024). 
B. PunPosE 

The purpose of this study was (а) to investigate the change and persistence 
in the stereotypes of university students toward Indians and eight other 
ethnic groups (Americans, Chinese, English, French, Germans, Negroes, 
Pakistanese, and Russians) in the context of the present Sino-Indian border 
dispute, and (A) to see the difference, if any, between the ranking of fs 
nine ethnic groups by the same students on the basis of preference for asso- 


ciation before and during the dispute. 
C. METHOD 
period before the Sino-Indian dispute 


lationship between India and China 
ng the dispute in December, 


The study of stereotypes for the 
was done in February, 1959, when the re | 
had not become strained, and for the period диги 


—— 


= Received in the Editorial Office 
Publication in accordance with our PO 
research. 


15, 1960, and given immediate 


on February 1 
deration for cross-cultural 


licy of special consi 
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1959, when the tension had become sufficiently 
and procedures were the same both before a 
border dispute. 


intense, Subjects, materials, 
nd during the Sino-Indian 


1. Subjects 

The subjects were 100 male and 100 female students of P 
selected at random from both 
may be mentioned here that the 
border dispute were analysed for 
As no significant difference w 
the stereotypes and preferent 
basis of sex difference w: 


atna University 
undergraduate and Postgraduate classes. It 
data for the Period before the Sino-Indian 
sex differences and reported earlier (8). 
аз found between males and. female 
ial ranking for association, 
as not deemed necessary for 


s in both 
analysis on the 
this study, 


2. Materials 


A list of 80 characteristics w. 
obtained from different studies o 
25 university students as subjects in which they 
characteristics as they thought typical of the fo 
(a) Americans, (b) Chinese, (c) 
Indians, (5) Negroes, (h 

A check list of the s 
3-point scale on the b 

A list of the nine e 
Preference for associat 


аз prepared on the basis of the materials 
f stereotypes and the pilot study done with 
were asked to state as m 
llowing nine 
English, (4) French, (e 
) Pakistanese, and (i) Russians, 


ame 80 characteristics Was prepared for rating on a 
asis of their desirability, 
thnic groups was prepared for rankin; 


g on the basis of 
ion with the members of those groups. 


any 
ethnic groups: 
) Germans, (f) 


3. Procedures 
All the 200 sub 


n the list of 80 char; 
to select from 


ve characteristics which 
ine ethnic groups, 
ven the check list 
ale on the basis of desi 


acteristics and asked 
seemed to them to 
jects were then gi 
characteristic 9n a 3-point sc. 

Finally, the Subjects were 


to put in rank order the nin 
association, 


and asked to 


Tate each 
rability, 


D. REsutts AND Discussion 


е percentage of о, 
h ethnic group i 


Table 1 Presents th 
characteristics to eac 
the dispute, 


ach of the 10 most fr 


equently assigned 
n rank order both b, 


efore and during 
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TABLE 1 
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Тех Most FREQUENTLY ASSIGNED CHARACTERISTICS TO THE NINE ETHNIC Groups 


BEFORE AND DURING SINO-INDIAN BORDER DISPUTE 


Characteristics assigned Characteristics assigned 
before the dispute during the dispute 
Rank order Per cent Rank order Per cent 
Americans 
Active 51.5 Active 58.5 
Materialistic 26.5 Materialistic 27.0 
Ambitious 26.0 Ambitious 23.5 
Industrious 25.5 Industrious 22.5 
Adventurous 19.0 Adventurous 20.0 
Scientifically minded 19.0 Scientifically minded 20.0 
Cultured 17.0 Cultured 19.0 
Diplomat 16.0 Intelligent 18.5 
War-monger 16.0 Democratic 17.0 
Proud 15.0 Diplomat 16.0 
Chinese 
Artistic 47.0 Aggressive 71.5 
Religious 31.0 Cheat 60.0 
Industrious 24.0 Selfish 43.5 
Friendly 19.5 Artistic 2 
Progressive 17.5 War-monger i 
Honest 17.0 Cruel 20.0 
Nationalistic 14.5 Shrewd, 19.5 
rave 13.0 Industrious 18.0 
Cultured 12.5 Stupid 15.0 
Active 12.0 Religious 11.0 
English 
Adventurous 30.5 Adventurous 395 
Active 26.5 Active зра 
Cultured 26.5 Cultured T DE 
"Tradition loving 25.0 Tradition loving 2 
Intelligent 20.5 Intelligent 22 
гауе 20.0 Brave 200 
Diplomat 18.5 Diplomat 2 
Industrious 18.5 ar Е 
1 rou 
Bid 7^ in Democratic 15.0 
French 
isti 29.0 
Artistic 26.0 Artistic F Ир 
Pleasure loving 24.0 Pleasure loving "d 
Cultured 19.5 Cultured 18.5 
Musical 18.5 Musical Tib 
тоне d pibe 15.0 
mpulsiv 13.0 si 
Б es s 13.0 Talkative 19 
Talkative 12.5 Showy . . 110 
Nationalistic 12.0 Nationalistic 10 
Sentimental 10.5 Shrewd 
Germans 
32.5 
Brave 30.0 Brave, S 30.5 
Scientifically minded 27.5 et cd minded HE 
Intelligent 27.0 Intelligen 250 
Industrious 21% 


1 stri 4 A 
ndustrious 25.0 Progressive 


Progressive 16.5 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 


Characteristics assigned 


before the dispute 


Characteristics assigned 


during the dispute 


Rank order Per cent Rank order Per cent 
Germans (continued) 
Ambitious 14.5 Ambitious 20.5 
Active й 13.5 Aggressive 16.0 
Aggressive 12.5 Active 15.0 
Cultured 12.0 Efficient 14.0 
Efficient 11.5 Cultured 10.0 
Б - Indians 
eace loving 49.5 Реасе loving 
Wee 54.0 
Religious 40.0 Religious 41.5 
Kind — 31.5 Kind 35.0 
Philosophical 21.5 Philosophica] 31.0 
Hospitable 21.0 Hospitable E 
Democratic 19.0 emocrati, 207 
Friendl : ratie 20.0 
pua 18.5 Friendly 19.5 
doi ittipus n Idealistic 16.5 
Бү Р . uperstitious B 
Easily satisfied 13.5 onest ine 
Я a 
Backward 55.5 Megrid ý 
Uncultured 51.5 ackward 50.0 
Dull x pacultured 47.0 
Physically dirty Я HH, " 30.5 
Unartistic 0 Physically dirty 25.5 
Brave 255 Nartistic 22.5 
Cruel 21.5 Brave 21.5 
Easily satisfied 11.5 Cruel 19.0 
Stupid ine Stupid 15.5 
Faithful : Easily satisfeg 12.0 
11.0 Faithful 10.0 
Cinel Pakistanese 
Selfish 350 Cruel 33.0 
War-monger 28.0 Selfish 24.5 
Greedy 28.0 War-monger 210 
Religious 255 Greedy 20.0 
heat 25.0 Religious 19.5 
Aggressive 20.0 Cheat 185 
Intolerant 19.0 Nationalistic 15.0 
Stupid 18.0 Aggress 145 
Proud 17.5 Stupid 0 
16.0 Intolerant 121 
Scientifically РИ "T Russians 2s Р 
rOgressive зрэ Scientifically minded 50.0 
ctive 22. Progressive j 
Adventurous 2 Active 16.0 
Industrious 2593 Adventurous 0 
Ambitious 205 ndustrious 2 
rave iv Dominatiye 25.5 
Materialistic I rave 700 
Practica] whe Practical el 
Intelligent 1 0 rewd 19:0 
4.0 Intelligent 14.5 


13.0 
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An examination of Table 1 shows no change in the 10 most frequently 
assigned characteristics to the English, Germans, and Negroes during the 
Sino-Indian border dispute from what they were before the dispute. This 
shows that the stereotypes in respect of these three ethnic groups remained 
completely stable. Clearly, here we have an instance of complete persistence 
of stereotypes. 

So far as the French, Indians, and Pakistanese are concerned, there is 
in each case a change of one characteristic only. The characteristic ‘senti- 
mental’ previously attributed to the French is replaced by the characteristic 
‘shrewd’. In the case of Indians, the characteristic ‘easily satisfied’ is replaced 
by the characteristic ‘honest’. The characteristic ‘proud’ which was previously 
assigned to the Pakistanese does not occur during the dispute, and the new 
characteristic that appears is ‘nationalistic’. Obviously, in these three cases 
also stereotypes have shown remarkable stability. 

Out of the 10 most frequently assigned characteristics to the Russians 
and Americans during the dispute, eight are identical with the characteristics 
assigned to them before the dispute. The Russians, previously regarded as 
‘ambitious’ and ‘materialistic’, are now considered ‘dominative’ and ‘shrewd’. 
Similarly, the Americans, previously looked upon as *war-monger' and 
‘proud’, are now attributed the characteristics ‘intelligent’ and ‘democratic’. 
The agreement in regard to these two ethnic groups also indicates considerable 


stereotype persistence. 


The change in the characteristics assigned to the Chinese during the 


dispute is remarkably great. Out of the 10 most frequently assigned charac- 
teristics to them before the dispute, only three appear during the dispute. 


Н MP" Exi Ж , 
The Chinese who were looked upon as ‘friendly’, progressive’, honest’, 
‘cultured’, and ‘active’ before the dispute are now 


‘ s ИР 
nationalistic’, ‘brave’, pe peres 
‘selfish’, ‘war-monger’, cruel, shrew 


characterized as ‘aggressive’, ‘cheat’, 
and ‘stupid’. 

It will be evident from the preceding is that the pow ge e 
Subjects toward eight ethnic groups, namely, ES = ish, — 
Germans, Indians, Negroes, Pakistanese, and Russians have a most remaine 


the same. The change has been rather meagre. This obviously shows that 
substantially affected the stereotypes 


the Sino- i ispute has not 
Sino-Indian border disp ight ethnic groups. In the case of 


of university students toward these et s 
Chinese, however, the change has been а marked one. This is due to the fact 


that only India and China are directly involved in the border dispute. s 
group stereotypes are not easily modified. It requires unusual local or worl 


events to modify them. 


analys 
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When the 10 most frequently assigned characteristics to the different ethnic 
groups mentioned in Table 1 for both before and during the dispute are 
categorised on the basis of their desirability or otherwise, the picture that 
emerges is as in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGES OF DESIRABLE, NEUTRAL, AND UNDESIRABLE CHARACTERISTICS. AssIGNED TO 
THE NINE Етнміс GROUPS BEFORE AND DURING SINO-INDIAN Borper Dispute 


Percentage of 


Ethnic groups Periods Desirable Neutral Undesirable 
: Before 80 0 20 
Americans During 100 0 0 
: Before 100 0 0 
Chinese During 30 0 70 
" Before 80 10 10 
English During 80 10 10 
Before 50 0 50 
French During 50 Ü 26 
Before 90 0 10 
Germans Рип 30 5 1 
А Before 60 10 30 
Indians During E x: 20 
Before 20 0 80 
Negroes During 25 0 z 
Tm Before 10 0 90 
Pakistanese Бопе A К 20 
si Before 100 0 0 
Russians During 00 д E 


Table 2 shows that there is no difference in the Percentage of desirable, 
undesirable, or neutral characteristics assigned to English, French, Germans, 
and Negroes in the two periods. So far as the Americans, Indians, and 
Pakistanese are concerned, it will be noted th 
characteristics has increased in e 
Americans is from 80 to 100, for the Indi 
Pakistanese from 10 to 20. It y 


, and for the 


se in the percentage of desirable 
characteristics assigned to the Chinese is obviously due to the present tension 
between India and China. 

When the data of Table 2 are tested for significance of diffe 
the two periods for each of the nine ethnic 


differences are all insignificant excepting, 


rence between 
groups, it is found that the 
of course, the difference between 
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the two periods for the Chinese which is significant at .01 level of confidence 
(3, Table N, p. 551). 
The data for ranking on the basis of preference for association for both 
before and during the dispute are summarized in Table 3. 
TABLE 3 


PREFERENTIAL RANKING FOR ASSOCIATION BEFORE AND DURING SINO-INDIAN 
BonpER DISPUTE 


Average rank before Average rank during 
Ethnic groups Sino-Indian dispute Sino-Indian dispute 
Indians 7.62 7.72 
Russians 6.38 6.47 
English 6.26 6.51 
Americans 6.16 6.81 
Chinese 4.65 2.00 
Germans 4.63 4.90 
French 4.54 4.87 
Pakistanese 2.37 3.46 
Negroes 2.10 2.29 


on of Table 3, it will be evident that there is a marked 
ankings of the nine ethnic groups before 


and during the dispute. There have actually been three distinct changes. 
The Americans, previously ranked as No. 4, have now been ranked as No. 2, 
and the Russians, previously ranked as No. 2, as No. 4. In the case of the 
Chinese, it is found that the rank has changed from No. 5 to No. 9. The 
Indians and English have retained their first and third positions respectively. 
The change in the rank of Germans, French, Pakistanese, and Negroes is 
only consequential in as much as these ethnic groups have retained their 
relative orders and have each gone up one step because the Chinese have 
been placed at the bottom. It is clear then that the subjects have maintained 


their previous attitudes in respect of six ethnic groups so far as preference 
is concerned. In respect of the Russians and 


an interchange of ranks, i.e., the Americans 
ome down, by two ranks. The marked 
f the Chinese who have been placed 


On an examinati 
similarity between the preferential r 


for association with them 
Americans, there has been simply 
have gone up and the Russians have с 
change, however, has been in the case 0 
at the bottom for preference for association. o. 

The data for the preferential ranking for association conform to the 
findings arrived at by an analysis of the percentages of desirable, undesirable, 
and neutral characteristics assigned to various ethnic groups. In order to 


find out the relationship between preference for association and the ranking 

on the basis of desirability of characteristics assigned to the different ethnic 

groups, the rank difference coefficient of correlation. for both before and 
, а 
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during the dispute was obtained. The rho coefficient obtained for before 
the dispute was .58, which although not significant at .05 level of confidence 
is very close to it. The rho coefficient for during the dispute was .73, which is, 
however, significant beyond .05 level of confidence. These rather low rho 
coefficients clearly indicate that preference for association is not entirely a 
function of stereotypes. 


E. Summary 


The purpose of this study was to investigate the change and persistence in 
the stereotypes of 200 students of Patna University toward Indians and 
eight other ethnic groups, namely, Americans, Germans, Chinese, English, 
French, Negroes, Pakistanese, and Russians, in the context of the Sin 
border dispute. The findings were as follows: 

(a) The preexisting stereoty; 
Chinese, remained almost uncha 
a marked one, 


o-Indian 


pes toward all ethnic groups, excepting the 
nged. The change in the case of Chinese was 


(6) There was no significant difference in the percentages of desirable, 
undesirable, or neutral characteristics assigned to the different ethnic groups 
before and during the dispute, excepting the Chinese where the difference was 
found to be significant at -01 level of confidence. The percentage of desirable 
characteristics assigned to the Chinese came down from 100 before the 
dispute to 30 during the dispute. 

(c) The data for the 


Preferential ranking for association bear striking 
resemblance to the findings based on the analysis of the percentages of desir- 
able, undesirable, and neutral characteristics assigned to the different ethnic 
groups. The Chinese were Placed at the bottom for preference for association. 


(d) It was also evident that preferentia 


l ranking for association is not 
entirely a function of stereotypes. 
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A STUDY OF CULTURAL ORIENTATION OF PAKISTAN 
CHILDREN THROUGH THEIR USE OF 
COMMON OBJECTS* 


Pakistan Academy for Village Development, Comilla, East Pakistan 


S. M. HAFEEZ ZAIDI 


A. PROBLEM 


Dennis (1), in a recent paper, made use of a new technique for the study 
of children's concepts of the uses of common objects; he believes that the 
He compared the responses of American, 
Lebanese, and Sudanese children as to the use of universally present objects. 
He was able to demonstrate that children of different cultures differ in 
their ideas as early as five years of age. With the use of this technique it 
seems possible to build up hypotheses regarding the interests, values, and 
beliefs which are being learned by children in different cultures. 

The present study employed Dennis technique to study the uses of 
common objects as indicators of cultural orientation in East Pakistani 
children. "There has been very little work done on the pattern of child 


behaviour in Pakistan. The present study is reported only as the beginning 
al research. їп Pakistan. 


technique is universally applicable. 


of a new consciousness of socio-cultur: 
B. METHOD 


The method employed was a replication of the question asked by Dennis, 
. . for?" The list of common objects used as stimulus 
e same order. The subjects re- 
and their responses were 


Le, "what iss s 
words also was the same and was used in th 
Sponded orally in Bengali (the local language) 


translated and recorded by the interviewer in English. 
Although the questions put to the children did not ask for more than one 


response, some children gave more and these were also recorded and 
tabulated. " 
: 1. Subjects 


In all 88 children ranging between the ages of six and 11 were included in 
ances it was not possible to draw a 


the present sample. Under the circumst 
—_—_—— 

* Received in the Editorial 
Publication in accordance with o 
research. 

1 Grateful acknowledgement is 
all the interviews with children. 


Office оп February 26, 1960, and given immediate 
ur policy of special consideration for cross-cultural 


due to Mr. Aftabuddin Ahmed, who carried out 
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very strictly representative sample. All the children belonged to two schools 
which catered to children mostly from upper middle class parents. The 
income of the parents averaged Rs.600/- per month which is roughly upper 
middle class in the socio-economic structure of Pakistan. The data, therefore, 
of the present study pertain only to the upper middle class children of East 
Pakistan. It would have been more instructive and scientifically more valid 
to have a more representative and sizable sample for the study, 
practically impossible with the limited financial resources of the 

There were 64 male and only 24 female children 
reason being that female education is not as popular. Th 
male and female children respectively w: 
of comparison the g 


but it was 
investigator. 
in the sample, the 
e average age of the 
as 7.84 and 7.54 years. For purposes 


roup was divided in terms of age and sex. There were 
41 male and 19 female children in the 6-8-ycar age-range; and 23 male and 


5 female children in the 9-11-year age-range. All the subjects came from 
Muslim homes, Islam being the religion of 80 per cent of the population. 


2. Procedure 


For purposes of comparison all the responses have been classified in the 
same categories as that of Dennis. Answers which could not be so assigned, 
have been separated and presented in Table 2. Lest the list of such responses 


be too long, only those above a frequency of 10 responses have been included 
in Table 1. This was done arbitrarily. 


C. RrsuLTs 
1. Mouth 
jects, most frequent uses of tl 
compared with Dennis' results, 
subjects are culturally nearer to Lebanese th 
Drinking is a very infrequent response. East P. 
and water. This would be in line with Dennis’ interpretation of high 
frequency of drinking responses among Sudanese children, 
Besides these three categories, Table 2 gives three more categories of 
Tesponses which were absent in Dennis’ subjects, Also there were three 
responses of spitting, two for biting, and one each for praying, criticising, 
respiration, and smoking, 


2. Hand 


again nearer to Lebanese and Sudanese children 
have responded to the categories. E. 


ecause of the cultural custom of ea 


According to the sub he mouth are eating and 
talking. This, indicates that the present 
an to American children. 


akistan is a land of rivers 


The present subjects are 
in the order in which they 


mia. s ating is most 
frequent response. This is b Е 


ting with the 
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TABLE 1 
SHOWING THE FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES 
Stimulus-words Male Female 6-8 yrs. 9-11 yrs. 
Mouth 
Eating 60 21 56 25 
Talking 44 17 40 21 
Drinking 9 1 5 5 
Hand 
Eating + 1+ 40 18 
Writing 34 10 25 19 
Working 30 13 35 T 
Playing 27 6 1 
Mother m 
Providing food 61 18 E: 29 
Providing care 62 29 0 0 
Nursing 0 0 
Fathe 
ather " sn 25 
Earning money 59 {з 31 17 
Buying food 3+ $ 6 14 
Providing care 36 2 1 0 
Assisting family 1 
Б Y 24 59 30 
Going to school 65 B à 7 6 
Working, helping 8 0 0 0 
Future reference 0 20 54 29 
Playing 63 
Girl 
40 23 
Going to school 47 19 25 19 
Working, helping 33 0 2 0 
Future reference 2 11 35 12 
Playing 36 
Tree 28 
36 
Food 45 г 18 14 
Wood 26 4 17 12 
Shade 25 1 0 1 
Climbing 0 
Wood 33 15 
Fire 34 1: 12 9 
Building 16 12 37 24 
Furniture 55 0 0 0 
Gates 0 
Dogs 15 45 23 
Guarding 53 23 58 30 
Bark, bite 65 ^o 1 3 
unting + 3 5 7 
Pets, play 9 
Cats 35 19 
Catching mice 47 й 13 13 
eowing 20 9 13 2 
.. Pets, playing 6 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 


Stimulus-words Male Female 6-8 yrs. 9-11 yrs. 
Birds 

Eating 5 2 6 1 

Flying, singing 86 24 67 43 

Enjoying 14 8 15 7 
Stones 

Throwing, hitting 16 5 15 6 

Building 60 25 59 26 
Sun 

Drying 9 2 10 1 

Warming 41 9 28 22 

Light 65 26 63 28 
Sand 

Playing 19 8 24 2 

Building 49 14 4l 21 
Rain 

Growing plants 17 5 10 12 

Providing water 83 28 79 32 
Gold 

Decorative 62 23 57 28 

Economic 5 2 4 3 


hands. Holding and catching (Table 2) are also frequent. Play has the 
lowest frequency of responses. It may be due to the fact that most of the 
children's plays utilize something else which they catch or hold in the hand. 
Hence for them it is the object they play with and not the hand which is 
used for playing. 


Besides these, there were nine responses for beating, four for counting 
and one each for drinking, salute, and rowing. 


3. Mother 


For this stimulus the responses are similar to Dennis' 
providing food and taking care have the highest frequency. The responses 
are greater from younger children. Stitching and working is also mentioned 
by a number of subjects. Beating as a response is given by 16 and only 
two mentioned reading and story-telling as the function of the mother. 


in so far as 


4. Father 


Like the Lebanese father in the Dennis study the East Pakistani father 
has also a dreary life. He earns money, buys food, and provides care to the 
family. Besides this, if the responses of the children are to be believed, he 
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TABLE 2 
Suowixc RESPONSES DIFFERENT FROM Dennis’ CATEGORIES 
Stimulus-words Male Female 6-8 yrs. 9-11 yrs. 
Mouth 
Reading 26 8 21 13 
Sing 10 6 10 6 
Laugh & Cry 17 9 14 12 
Hand 
Hold & Catch 31 9 23 17 
Mother 
Stitch & Work 21 3 10 14 
Beats чен 12 4 12 4 
Father 0 0 0 0 
Boy 
Quarrels 11 0 4 2 
Girl 
i 2 
Sings 18 7 13 1 
Dances 20 9 и 12 
Tree ; 
Flowers 13 5 10 
Wood 0 
Dog 0 
C 
E 5 37 19 
Eats rice & fish +1 1 
Birds 
Lays eggs, mak 6 
ggs, makes nest 26 
and feeds young 22 10 
Stone i 7 3 
Set in ring 5 б и 
Sun 0 0 й 
Sand 0 0 0 
" 0 0 
Rain 0 0 
0 0 
Gold 0 0 


Loin adi -— He is so hard-pressed for earning 
‘ other relationsht n а ‚ gets any time 
Money and providing assistance to the family kapre uie ka ite iem 
für affection. andl iher family ties- The majority 0 the c mpha 

and o sr There were, however, a few 


of the father. ; ү 
Some of the children referred to their 


vith the family. 


earning as the main function 
Tesponses like eating and rebuking. 


fathers! profession also. 
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5. Boy and Girl 


Following Dennis' category of responses the most frequent response both 
in the case of boy and girl is "going to school." Working and helping was 
also the response both from the boy and girl. The girls, however, were 
more in number in the response. In Pakistani culture the girls mostly help 
the mother in the domestic duties. The boys in early age are left more or 
less free while the girls are expected to help the mother. This was sub- 
stantiated by the responses. Forty-four girls and 13 boys 
helping as a response to "what is a boy for" 
the case of girls there were responses relating to dances and singing too. This 
relates to the real situation. The girls in most of the homes in preference 
to boys are trained in singing and dancing. This is supposed to be 
marriage qualification for the girl. This, of course is more true in the case 
of Hindu girls, but this is in fact the general pattern of culture. Playing 
was a more frequent answer from boys than from girls. 
the above statement that the boys are left relatively 
while the girls are engaged in the house-hold dutie 


gave working and 
and "what is a girl for." In 


a good 


This also relates to 
free at their early age 
s. 


6. Tree 
Food is the most frequent res 


ponse from both the males and females. The 
younger subjects gave more re 


sponses of food than the older ones. Next 
in order is wood which is a bit different from the response which Dennis 


got from all his subjects, Climbing is almost missing as a response. Shade is 
almost as frequent as wood. Both wood and 


than in girls. This is understandable becaus 
age are not allowed to EO Out very 
the home or very near to the home 
rivers and abounds in food-bearin 
therefore, understandable. 


shade are more frequent in boys 
e the girls, right from the early 
much. They are mostly confined within 
compound. East Pakistan is a country of 
g trees and the responses of food are, 


7. Wood 


The most frequent response to wood is furniture. 
for younger children. It seems that the first objects 
have seen in their homes are furniture. 
of the homes in East Pakistan they use 
oil or electric ovens are not even known to most of the people. Building as 
the response to "what is wood for," is not very frequent. Most of the houses 
in East Pakistan are made of bamboo. Except in cities we do not make much 
use of wood in building. The door in most of the bamboo houses is also 


The frequency is higher 
made of wood that they 
The next in order is fire. In most 
wood as fuel for cooking. Kerosene 
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made of bamboo. Hence gate also is not a response mentioned by any 
children. In this case the East Pakistani children are like the American 
and Lebanese children (1). 


8. Cats and Dogs 


In East Pakistan like other parts of Near East and Far East, there are 
not domesticated pets as there are in Europe and America. They are treated 
very much like other domestic animals. The answers, therefore, reflect this 
practice. The highest frequency is given to barking and biting in case of 
dogs; and catching of mice, in case of cats. In East Pakistan, in most of the 
middle and lower middle class families dogs are not kept at all inside the 
house and guarding as a function of dogs is almost unknown in the lower 
middle class houses. This may also be due to the fact that we are a poor 
country and cannot afford to feed our pets. It is only in upper middle class 
houses that dogs and cats are sometimes kept as pets. Guarding was the second 
More frequent response for dogs. Hunting with dogs is almost unknown in 
East Pakistan. The country is full of rivers and therefore, fishing is most 
Popular. ‘There are only few big jungles and very few go for hunting there. 
Hunting, therefore, was the least frequent response for dogs. The most fre- 
Quent response for cat is catching mice. This is what most of the children sce 
both in their houses and outside. There were, however, one or two responses 
Tegarding the behaviour of the cat with its young. Bright "eye" “living in 
dark" "bearing pussy" were also some of the responses. 


9. Birds 

of birds are to fly and to 
en gave this response. Eating was 
ast Pakistan, chicken are the only 


For most of the children the frequent functions 


Sing. Almost 90 per cent of the childr: 


Mentioned ‚ by seven children. In E ч 
birds that ец a pint frequently but our children did not take chicken as 
a bird. The bird is one that flys and can not be domesticated and therefore 
the infrequent response does not refer to chicken at all. It only refers to other 
small birds which are in most cases not eaten and any way It Is difficult to 
catch them, Enjoying was another response given by а few children. 


10. Stones 
The most frequent response to stones is building. Another response 15 
throwing and hitting. Building as a response was given mostly by the male 
à ars from the responses that here it 


children 1 
n of the younger age. It appe й ua 
те{ет$ primarily P udin s house for play- The children do make buildings 
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with stones when they are playing. There was one response as statue, and 
one response as "sharpen the knife." But these appear to be some of the 
individual uses to which stone has been put by some of the boys. 


11. Sun 


Most expectedly the most frequent response was light and this is the 
predominant function of sun in this part of the world. Warmth is the 
second most frequent response. And the third response is drying which is 
again a very important service provided by the sun. There were a couple of 
responses regarding the sun's usefulness to crops. 


12. Sand 


Building is the most frequent response. It appears that most of the 
children mix it up with mud which is very frequently used in building 
houses in the villages. Sand is also used by the boys for building little houses 
in their games. Building as a response is mostly given by male children of 
younger age. Building is the second response by only 30 per cent of the boys. 


13. Rain 


Providing water is more frequent than growing plants. This is just the 
opposite of what Dennis got from his subjects. The difference can be 
explained in so far as the area from which Dennis’ subjects come (Sudanese 
specially) is mostly desert and the most important function of rain will 
naturally be to help in agriculture. In East Pakistan water is not a problem 
in agriculture. The most frequent response of "providing water" is under- 
standable because rain is one of the most important sources of drinking 
water. Hence 90 per cent of the children gave this as the most frequent 
response to rain. 


14. Gold 


Almost all the responses to gold referred to its decorating functions. There 
were only seven responses referring to the economic aspects of gold. In this 
respect our subjects are very much like the Sudanese children and just the 
opposite of the American children. This is a very clear indication of the 
cultural similarity of Sudan and dissimilarity of America with East Pakistan. 
Gold in East Pakistan is mostly used for making ornaments. Very few people 
care for its economic value. It is, however, surprising that the responses are 
more frequent in the male children than in the female ones. It may, 


however, 
be that the responsibility of providing gold ornaments rests on the 


males. 
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D. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


'The data, however meagre and unrepresentative, seem to corroborate 
Dennis’ hypotheses. The uses of common objects do indicate the general 
cultural pattern of a group. The present data also indicate certain similarities 
of the present subjects with Sudanese and other Arab children and certain 
dissimilarities with the American children. It might be suggested in con- 
clusion that the present technique is useful and valuable in the cross-cultural 
study of children. 
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INSTRUMENTATION IN SOVIET PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH: A CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
METHODOLOGY OF TOURISM* 


Department of Psychology, Brooklyn College 


Ivan D. LONDON 


A. INTRODUCTION 
hed research in English on Soviet 
with the language competence and 
chological material in the 
great interest of Amer- 


With the present dearth of publis 
Psychology and the fewness of those 
experience necessary for direct inspection of psy 
Original Russian, it is not surprising, in view of the 
їсапз in Soviet science since sputnik, to find the visitor to Soviet institutions 
of psychology regarded, on his return, as somehow endowed with special 
knowledge and insight. However modestly he may demur, the returned 
visitor cannot help but speak with the authority of one who was there and 
be so regarded by others. In consequence, the tourist in the Soviet psycho- 
logical domain finds himself slipping into the inadvertent role of substitute 
б the scholar with results that sometimes are very much on the unfortunate 
side, 


le n H 
Nevertheless, on-the-spot viewing ideni 
and a very useful one. Since a trip to the Soviet Union ts now the vogue and 


Promises to continue indefinitely so, it is urgent—if we wish to spare our- 
Selves the consequences of a naive tourism—that ways be found to maximize 
the potentialities of this method of getting to know about Soviet psychology 
and to minimize its pitfalls. The writer proposes, accordingly, a simple 
Solution—instead of the mutual opposition of scholarship and tourism, let 
the former assist the latter in what can be, as presently practiced, only an 
'mpressionistic and superficially fact-finding enterprise. And he proposes to 
demonstrate the utility of this solution by documenting à representative case: 


instrumentation in Soviet psychological research as we here in the West 


d a 
p the latter activity. 
tveral Soviet publications. (m 


and chatting undeniably serve a purpose 


ainly from 1956 to mid-1959)! were 


31, 1960, and given immediate 


on March Т 
1 consideration for cross-cultural 


* x М 
pubie’ceived in the Editorial Office / * 
ieee in accordance with our policy of speci 

rch. | | | | 
Herald А demy of Medical Sciences (Т єзїп. Akad. Medits. Nauk 

E : RUE Ee ыч Ophthalmology (Vestn. Oftal.): 1956-59; Journal of 
Tigher Nervous Activity (Zh. шуй. neron. Deiatel.): 1956-59; Medical Worker 
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culled for material that would bear on instrumentation in vayohalogidal 
research. Since very many of the research problems in biophysics, physiology, 
medicine, ophthalmology, etc., as the latter are understood in the Soviet 
Union, would be bracketed in the West as definitely within psychology or 
some hyphenated aspect of it, this meant consultation of both psychological 
and nonpsychological journals—particularly the latter, 
one journal of psychology as such in the Soviet Union? 
to instrumentation within these disciplines, indicati 
conditions therein, that were noted were recorded 


Reproduction is made without comment and 
author. 


since there is only 
All direct references 
ve of general or local 
and are reproduced below. 
in alphabetical order by 


B. DigECcT QUOTATIONS 


At present the technical equipment of medical institutions leaves much 


to be desired. Complex diagnostic and therapeutic apparatus are 
short supply, and medical equipment as 


obsolete and does not meet contemporary 
equipment is not standard, and there is not e 
to review the list of manufactured me 
some and to replace others. 

Ап important goal is moderniza 
and the creation of new ones fo 
circulatory and 


in 
well. Much apparatus is 
needs. For the most part 
nough of it. It is necessary 


dical articles and to modernize 


tion of existing diagnostic apparatus 
r the objective study of the state of the 
respiratory organs. The study of higher nervous 
activity and biopotentials of the brain require up-to-date encephalo- 
graphs . . . Apparatus for registration of the biocurrents of the heart, 
nerves, and muscles are likewise necessary , 

As regards laboratory equipment and 
have really something to get busy 
up-to-date high frequency centri 
electron microscopes with photoci 
+++ (Anan'ev, 1959), 

The improvement of the 
Specialized devices 


special apparatus, here we 
over. It is necessary [to manufacture] 
fuges, apparatus for electrophoresis, 
nematic accessories, electromicrotomes, 


quality of surgical instruments 


and 
ery great importance 


is of v The medical 
instruments and ap modernization and 
modification in the *. As a result, many instru- 
are functionally obsolete and do not 
rn 

(Мейіз. Rab.) : 1958-59: Problem; of Psycholog (Гор. Psikhol.): -59; Pr 

of Physiological Optics (Probl, fiziol. Ори): 1955.55: Teaching eei reser 
Gaz.): 1956. 


Teachers’ Newspaper (Uch. 
2 I journal is Problems of Psychology (Vop. Psikho 
it not for major emphasis on pedagogicall i 
of the Russian Republic Academy of Pedagogi Pye! age 
RSFSR), founded in 1957, could also be menti 3 lems of Pyyekology 
carries increasingly articles devoted to Presentation of Pedagogically ‘oriented 
research. 
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correspond to the requirements of surgery and even to the level of 
present technical development . . . (Anan'ev & Gritsman, 1956, р. 83). 

It is difficult to procure equipment for places specializing in thera- 
peutic physical culture and anthropometry. Such simple and inexpensive 
pieces of apparatus as spirometers are not to be had .... being rarely 
for sale. Tonometers quickly get out of order, and workshops refuse to 
undertake their repair. Even stopwatches have to undergo frequent 
repair (Antimonova, 1958). 

'The following have a negative effect on the quality of student per- 
formance in psychology: overloading with assignments, the complete 
absence of laboratory equipment in psychological premises, insufficient 
departmental attention to student performance, and the weak general 
training of the student body (Arzhanova, 1957, p. 189). 
to think about the technical equipment of our 
laboratories. In this field we clearly lag 
behind. It is necessary in every way to look after the development of 
ideas on the construction of new apparatus and the adoption of the 
latest technique in physiological laboratories. To this end there ought 
to be set up a large experimental plant for apparatus-construction (to 
be associated with the USSR Academy of Sciences or another scientific 
center). But, not anticipating this, it is [at least] necessary to arrange 
for the serial production of a good many pieces of icontemporaty 
apparatus [that is, their mass-production]: bioelectric _ amplifiers, 
micromanipulators, microforges, and the like. The adoption of the 
latest technique presupposes improvement in the equipment of the 


institute workshops. 
Capable young scientists sh 


best foreign laboratories to master the latest ^ ) 
While remarking that Ukrainian psychologists had managed a certain 


Progress in their research, G. S. Kostiuk made a special Leeds ne 
5 xm 
of existing defects related to planning of research, — авна 
instrumentation, analysis of experimental material, and demons y 


of results claimed (Baev, 1958, P- 181). | | 
Many also spoke of the little attention paid to {һе development of 


Eeneral psychology and psychological theory [in me re die po 
Such development was struc by the liqui 


Bags e i f universities 
partments of psychology in a considerable proportion d m: sai oe 
and pedagogical institutes. Much was spoken of the brit d ШЕЕ Dor 
the publication of completed research and also of the limite! gehe 
the design and manufacture of apparatus 


for psychologica 
(Baev, 1958, p. 186). 


It is necessary to equip 0 
latest in scientific technique which our own 
of creating. The experience of the joint col 
Academy of Medical Sciences and the forme 
Construction and Instrument Construction 1n the 


Finally, it is time 
physiological institutes and 


ould be systematically directed to the 
test methods (Asratian, 1959). 


arch institutions with the 
industry is in the process 
laboration of the USSR 
r Ministry of Machine 
building of new medical 


uf medical rese 
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apparatus has been already crowned with a certain. success, thanks to 
which our medical research and therapeutic institutions have received 
a number of new original apparatus and equipment for their work. It 
is necessary to emphasize, however, that we still lag behind in the appli- 
cation of the latest technique (Bakulev, 1956, pp. 7-8). 

One of the chief reasons for the backwardness of our Science is the 
inadequacy of its technical equipment. For this reason the efforts of 
the Academy of Medical Sciences were directed toward raising the 
technical level of our scientific research institutions . . . [However], 
many complaints can [still] be made about the quality of our manu- 
factured surgical instruments (Bakulev, 1957a, p. 6). 

+++ In a number of areas, unfortunately, 


Soviet medical science lags 
behind its foreign counterpart. 


One of the chief reasons for the resulting backwardness lies in the 
inadequate technical equipment to be found 


in our scientific-research 
institutions, Wi 


thin the last few years considerable attention was directed 
toward rectifying this state of affairs. Through purchase of various 
instruments and apparatus from abroad and the manufacture of certain 
apparatus here at home, the central institutes—in particular, those of 
the USSR Academy of Medical Sciences—strengthened their technical 
base. But this is not enough. Our own industry does not manufacture, 
for example, microtomes for ultrafine sections, low temperature centri- 
fuges, and other contemporary apparatus. 

There has been recently [some im 
unfortunately, the division o 
Machine Construction and I 


separate 
ministries has had a pronounced delaying effect, and the USSR Ministry 
of Public Health has not been able to Eet its orders filled for apparatus 
which are already designed, but which i 


++. there is a great 
take measures to 


and understanding among the re- 


of the institutes, 
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andi devices, À T NUIT 
devices. And yet magnificent surgical instruments, which often win 


prizes in international exhibitions, are produced in our country. 

кы Be apache te 2 the means to get apparatus and instruments 

кс go time. Much has been said about setting up repair shops, 
these have not been organized to this day. Meanwhile, it is well 

y institute abroad there exists a small repair 

e all small repairs and even constructs 


We do not yet have 


known that in almost ever 


shop which undertakes to mak 
же А : ч 
ew instruments and apparatus of simple design. It is necessary to set 


up such repair shops in every large institute so that they may also 


service other scientific-research and medical institutions . . - 
to point out that in the last few years 


f higher educational institutions 
nsiderable number of qualified 


It is necessary especially 
scientific research in the departments 0 


has sharply slackened, although a co 
scientific personnel is to be found concentrated there. For example, in 


200 scientific-research institutes 700 doctors of science are employed, but 
in 87 higher institutions of learning and institutes for advanced training, 
more than 1,700. But this great scientific force does not participate in 
research on basic problems, In fact, many departments in institutions of 
higher learning, by virtue of teaching loads that are too great, poor 
equipment, and the lack of as are not associated with 
science and are engaged only in teaching. It is necessary to work toward 
reduction of the teaching load in these departments, an increase in the 
number of assisting personnel, and an increase in funds allotted for 
equipment and scientific-research work (Bakulev, 1957b, pp. 5-8). 
The Communist Party and the Soviet government give daily attendance 
to science and scientists. Great sums аге allotted annually for the support 
of scientific-research institutions. New buildings are being erected for 
institutes and laboratories; they are stocked with up-to-date apparatus 


and equipment and the latest technical devices . - - 


Soviet scientists are well equipped to carry on scientific research. 
d clinical medicine 


isting personnel, 


perimental an 


The wide adoption of electronics in ех r 

has produced a real revolution in medical science (Bakulev, 1959). 
However, to this day [production of] such [advanced] apparatus 
single copies 


is limited to 


y us Or 
s and actually rem 


either has not been mastered by 
which are put on display at €* 
(Braunshtein, 1956). 

In the last few years У 
*quipping our scientific instituti 
While, however, there are severa 


hibition: ain there 
h a view toward 


has been done wit 
ate apparatus. Mean- 


1 useful, highly effective and expensive 
apparatus [to be seen, but they] are [available] almost in single copies 
only, Yet the daily work of clinical and physiological practice demands 
an abundance of such apparatus. In due course the Presidium of the 


USSR Academy of Medical Sciences [even] abandoned our experimental 
factory—[an action] which caused great harm to our institutes. (Cherni- 


Bovskii, 1956). 
Our institutes are still i 


ery little 
ons with appropri 


n need of several forms of the latest equip- 
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ment, domestic and imported. Even to the present time the situation 
remains bad with respect to reagents for biochemical and pathomorpho- 
logical investigations and other experimental and 
Our institutes are experiencing an acute need fo 
trasting agents, chemically pure amino-acids, 
preparations. Financial allotments for therapeutically needed drugs and 
for food are insufficient. There are insufficient supplies of linen and 
dishware . . . (Egorov & Novikov, 1959, pp. 75-76). 

Funds, annually allotted to the institu 
usually split up among the 
acquisition of contemporary 
Institute, for example, there 
multichannel oscillograph, 


In this way, not having either the necessary apparatus or sufficient 
time and, in addition, working alone, the teacher in 
deprived of the chance to solve [thos 


which demand laborious investigations 

For successful fulfillment of the five 
devote as much attention as possi 
staff with a view tow 
technique . . , 


therapeutic purposes. 
r staining and con- 
and certain therapeutic 


tes, for scientific equipment are 
[various] departments, This makes the 
scientific apparatus dificult. In Vinnitsk 


is not one photometer, spectrophotometer, 
electron microscope, and so forth. 


the institute is 
e] serious [research] problems 
(Gabovich, 1959). 

-year plan it is necessary to 
ble to equipment, to keep a 


n eye on the 
ard supervision over 


the utilization of new 


Several words now about e 
means to repair apparatus, 
needs, and charges for rep 


quipment, Our institutes are without the 
Existing workshops do not Provide for our 
airs are very high. It is Necessary also to 
n with respect to supplying institutes with 


ewhat improved, but these animals are 
(Garmasheva, 1956). 


road to acqui 
Grashchenkoy, 1956), 
Many [graduate Students workin 
those in the Provinces [outside 
ence considerable difficulties, 
of scientific 
research, 


In the Kuibyshey Medical Institute, 
of normal Physiology, work 
Pursued for almost 20 years, 
apparatus for artificial 
moreover, i 


s apparatus and 
devices ( 

E on their dissertations], 
the major big cities], 
It is no secret that depart 
not possess 


especially 
frequently experi- 
ments in a number 


Institutions do the equipment necessary for 


in the department 


spiration has been 


* been forced to use 
"grandfather 


t to us, but it was a four-channel one. 
e have been unabl ili 
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up an EM à * 
og adjust it. Difficulties such as these are not infrequent (Ivanov, 
y А 
M beca of pie qe equipping electrophysiological laboratories 
dis des, ae Pe qualifie зесин їп this field is an acute one. To 
о | not possess technically precise and reliably functioning 
uctor, TR electroencephalographs and polygraphs of domestic manu- 
Rm 9» i e eight-channel oscillograph MPO-2, widely distributed in 
[of ко laboratories, has substantial defects (narrow recording 
inks 1 ‹) on film, small quantity of film in the cassette, noise during 
liera s ^ other defects). Our industry does not produce at all am- 
MER be iopotentials, frequency analyzers, multichannel cathode-ray 
RU graphs for physiological laboratories, photophonostimulators, 
paratus and devices for work with microelectrodes, and other im- 


port. а 
ant apparatus. Furthermore, matters are not going at all well as 
promising unique apparatus like 


regards the construction and issue of 
the. Anan'ev-Livanov electroencephaloscope. 
Poss е of the USSR Academy of Sciences had adopted a 
еи e. age of special рано bureaus and laboratory 

: he production of such kinds of apparatus. However, 
physiological institutions have been, to this time, forced to be satisfied 
with their own rudimentary workshops which cannot be expected to 
design and construct apparatus requiring factory resources. Neverthe- 
l there are means for a quick resolution of these problems. Thus, 
in Leningrad, for example, there has existed for several years a con- 
struction agency, “The Biophysical Apparatus Bureau.” However, access 
to this bureau is barred to physiological and clinical laboratories by а 
number of departmental barriers—" The Biophysical Apparatus Bureau" 
is in the Leningrad economic district and is under the jurisdiction of 
the Ministry of Public Health, [One must note] in this connection 
[that] it is without an industrial base, as the ministry does not command 
appropriate factories in Leningrad. By doing away with departmental 


restrictions and by securing the association of "The Biophysical Appa- 
al and medical institutions in Leningrad 


ratus Bureau" with physiologic 
and appropriate factories there, things could be got moving forward 
quickly. 

etent corps of physiologists 


aining technically comp 
solution. Unfortunately, at the present, neither 
universities are the new methods and 
physiological and clinical 


isness (Kratin, 1958). 


The problem of tr 
demands the speediest re 
in medical institutes nor in 
[advanced] technical levels of contemporary 


research being considered with sufficient seriou 
Our institutes are ver furnished with special apparatus and 


equipment; many of them do not have an experimental and clinical 


base and, therefore, are deprived o y out deep scien- 

tific studies (Kuleshov & Lebedev, 1959). 
In bringing the conference to a close, IU. 

the importance of practical confron 


y weakly 
f the means to CATT. 


A. Samarin ... emphasized 


questions, ting psychologists, and 
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indicated the necessity of increasing and improving the technical equip- 
ment [utilized] in research (Lomov, 1958, p. 186). . à 
In 1955, 26 experimental models of new apparatus and devices a 
scientific-research and therapeutic institutions of the USSR Ministry o 
Public Health were developed and built. The gre 
approved for mass production; the remainder w 
mental testing (Manuilov & Lotts, 1956, p. 84). 
The educational-material base in pedagogical institutes is weak and 
its rectification is going badly. For this reason the work of the experi- 
mental departments suffers severely, Frequently a graduate student 
loses 2 to 3 months on construction of one or another piece of apparatus 
or equipment. There are insufficient chemical preparations; planks and 


plywood are lacking and much else. There is not enough [laboratory] 
housing (Matveeva, 1956). 


Our institutes are entirely 


ater part of them were 
ere marked for develop- 


inadequately equipped with 
sov, 1956, p. 79). 

terial-technical furnishing of 
- + But clinical institutes remain 
table and kitchen ware are in- 
many institutions of the USSR Acad- 
Were extremely hampered in their 


radiation 


d with linen; 
sufficient; there is little furniture; 


emy of Medical Sciences in 1955 


quest for new equipment . , . (Minasov, 1956, p. 83). 


By virtue of insufficiency of scientific-technical 
insufficiency of trained cadres, г 


tiguous upon medicine is weakly 

+ the scientific-researc 
have extremely fe 
which denies them 


equipment and 
esearch in the divisions of science con- 
developed (Nesteroy, 1956, p. 18). 

h institutes 


public health 
specialists—[a situation] 


v Liventsev, 1959), 

ork it is necessary to devote 
to apparatus and reagents and also to the 
ion of laboratory 
a special industry 
special laboratory 


to bring into being 
Which would turn out apparatus, reagents, and 

furniture, The Provisioning of laboratories with glass ang chemical 
vessels is no less important, Here we are seriously backward. It is 
necessary to set up in various cities special workshops (mechanical and 


rsa which should be located in every institute (Parshin, 
1956). 


[The Nov, 1956 meeting in Le 


eningrad of] the XVII Conferen n 
Problems of Higher Nery. Суйу ргосее ee 


nion] few Physiological 
е Morphologists an 
chemists and TY apparatus is į 
physiological research . 


+. (Pavloy & Vediaev, 
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with better technical equipment in the ophthalmological 
research institutions the USSR will be able not only to reach, but also 
t0 surpass the achievements of foreign ophthalmology (Preobrazhenskii 
& Roslavtsev, 1959, p. 59). 

'The development of new types of devices and apparatus occupies a 
most important place in physiological optics . . . The administration of 
the All-Union Ophthalmological Society has frequently brought to the 
attention of the USSR Ministry of Public Health the matter of large- 
scale manufacture of existing contemporary apparatus and the creation 
of new kinds, developed on our own. In accordance with this plan, the 
majority of contemporary apparatus and instruments was adapted to 
serial production and mass-produced. 

Along with this, there was developed and produced a number of 
original pieces of apparatus . - =» a considerable proportion of which 
served to enrich Soviet opthalmological science and clinical practice. 

However, the administration of the All-Union Society, as it method- 
ically considered matters concerning the development of ophthalmological 
apparatus manufacture, encountered many obstacles in its way. Thus, in 
1955 the chairman of the All-Union Ophthalmological Society, Prof. 
A. S. Savvaitov, in accordance with the decisions of the presidium, 
brought to the attention of the USSR Ministry of Public Health the 
matter of inclusion, on à high priority basis, of a number of important 
pieces of apparatus in the production plan for serial manufacture. 

At the same time, with à view toward ensuring the expansion of 
production of high quality devices and apparatus, the presidium of the 
administration of the All-Union Ophthalmological Society brought to 
the attention of the USSR Ministry of Public Health the — à 
assignment of а special plant for the manufacture of necessary ophthal- 


mological apparatus. jl | 
not all the matters advanced by the administration of 
orable resolution. Thus, to the communication of 
shi Main 
Prof. A. S. Savvaitov, mentioned above, - · > A. Igoshin Lind 
e Medical Instruments Industry гер ie that the 
he society, would not be included in the 1956 


manufacture, so it seems, are 

d could b in the future 
or 

r ministries. 


Unfortunately, 
the society, found fav 


Administration of th 
apparatus, suggested by t 
production plan for serial 
already being manufacture 
by enterprises associated with othe 


s i t is 
In reality, most of the suggested equipos. iere = hpa 
sidered for manufacture in the planning of these ses. 


quests of the society аге in this manner being gn ione a га 
reason whatsoever. Naturally, such organizationa E ^ SURE 
я WE f [the importance 5, 
importantly, the underestimation 0 : . М е 
advanced js the administration of the society, delay cda cepe: 
ment of ophthalmological apparatus construction (Rabkin, р, 18): 


etc...» broke down. After going 

Diathermic equipment, quartz lamps, < эре 
all over Kharkov, we were nowhere able to find a shop where it would 
, 


since they, 
e manufactured 


not even being con- 
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be possible to repair this equipment, Finally, w 
done by means of a private arrangement 

However, after spending a great deal 
repair, we did not get to use the re i 
one to three days they all went out of commission. The apparatus for 


diathermy was in the repair shop for 3 months, as the necessary re- 
placement parts Were not to be had. 


Why hasn't a special 
repair medical equipment, 
(Rozenberg, 1958) ? 


* were able to get it 
of money for cartage and 
Paired equipment for long. After 


Workshop, where it should be possible to 
been set up in Khar'kov to this day... 

It is also necessary to point to the weakness of technique in experi- 
mental studies. Psychological laboratories, even where they exist (and 
there are exceedingly few of them), are fitted out with equipment not 
in correspondence with the high level of contempora 
recording, filming, and other objective indices of speech and motor 


reactions in children, [for example], are very little applied 
mental studies (Samarin, 1956). 


It seems first of all ne 
laboratory experiment in 


application of this method .. is at present obviously 
Experimental-psychological laboratories in hi 


tions are a comparatively rare Phenomenon, but where they should 
happen to be, their experimental equipment is not at the level of con. 


temporary technical development and contemporary Psychological 
Science. Such д State of affairs can hardly be considered permissible 
(Samuilenkoy, 1955, p, 113). 


А second matter that has long clamored fo 
Provision of technical Services for scientific 
equipment is, on the whole Satisfactory, But 
equipment requires adjustment and qualified 
by engineering Specialists, 
higher educational institutions, As 
electronics technician and one exper, 
300 research workers 
Work under the most 
a staff enginee 
ber of technici 


ty technique. Sound 
in experi- 


Cessary to emphasize th 


s chology, inasmuch as the 


underrated. 
gher pedagogical institu- 


r attention refers to the 
research, Departmental 


e found in our 
» there are only one 
cs for the more than 


а matter of fact 


t in fine mechani 
in Sverdlovsk Institute, The former, moreover, 
Primitive Conditions, ye 


ya laboratory Workshop, 

r (a Specialist on Y apparatus), and a num- 

Der of 1 ans are an essentj very higher educational 
Institution (Sangailo, 1959), 

Planning of scientific 

those Conditions Which be 


Ortant matter 
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be assigned to specialists who are close to science, and not to the book- 
keepers of the USSR Academy of Medical Sciences and the planning- 
financial division (Serebrov, 1956, p. 25). 

We did not have the means to deal with the solution of a number 
of problems in experimental psychology. Our research was limited by in- 
sufficiency of necessary apparatus, housing, etc. (Sergievskii & Kadoch- 
kin, 1956, p. 191). 

The Presidium of the USSR Academy of Medical Sciences considers 
as satisfactory the material-technical 


ditions under which work there 
Academy of Medical Sciences 
e suitable for scientific- 


that it is impossible to view 
furnishing of our institutes and the con 
is pursued. Some institutes of the USSR 
are set up in quarters [so cramped as to be] littl 
research work (Timakov, 1956). 

In the last few years laboratories have been established in almost 
every one of the phy iological institutions . . - Frequently research prob- 
lems are undertaken which are unconnected with the major problems of 
the institutes, between which there is, moreover, little communication. 
Thus, research forces, equipment, and funds are scattered and dissipated 


(Voronin, 1959). 
On Oct 5 [1956] 


the Vice-President of the USSR Academy of 


Medical Sciences, V. N. Chernigovskii, read a paper on the state, 
utilization, and prospects of equipment in the institutes of the Academy— 
[equipment reflecting] the latest scientific technology. In the decree of 
the Presidium of the USSR Academy of Medical Sciences it was noted 
that at the present time the institutes of the Academy have been con- 
siderably enriched with a number of contemporary apparatus. Several 
institutes have [also] received a number of imported pieces of scientific 


apparatus. 

Thanks to the grea 
together with the Construction 
struction and Instrument Constru 
Council, there exist [now] conditions 
new pieces of apparatus. Along with this the idis 
series of serious deficiencies in the matter of furnishing t 
of the Academy with apparatus and equipment: equipment that was 
imported is little utilized ; in a majority of institutes tere are no qualified 
technical workers, capable of guaranteeing the utilization and repair of 
apparatus; checking on the use and operation of expensive technical 
equipment on the part of the Scientific- Technical Council of the Presi- 
dium of the USSR Academy of Medical Sciences is insufficiently organ- 
ized. In the organizational set UP of the Presidium of the аи tiere 
is lacking a technical group for checking on the course of construction 


of apparatus and their approval. 
The Presidium noted that the institutes of the USSR Academy of 
for apparatus and 


Y уы: 4 
Medical Sciences аге experiencing an acute nee j vn à 
equipment which (ultra-centrifuges, special refrigerators, 


he institutes of the Academy 
e Ministry of Machine Con- 
ction and the Scientific- Technical 
for the creation of a number of 


Presidium pointed to a 
he institutes 


t work, performed by t 
Bureau of th 


have mass use 
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photokymographs, stimulators, timing devices, and much else) and also 
for chemically pure reagents . . . (Anon., 1956, р. 81). 

Great and systematic reorganization is necessary to bring about an 
improvement in research. One has to remark bluntly that by far not 
everywhere are conditions created for intensive and fruitful scientific 
activity by workers in higher educational institutions, The material- 
technical base of our medical institutes is being strengthened only slowly 
and very intermittently ; financial support for scientific research is ex- 
tremely meager. And if up-to-date equipment, 
and the latest apparatus are absent, 
progress in the solution of the great sci 
(Anon., 1957). 


+++ the general volume of researc 
and in some cases, also, its quality are 
+++ The construction of apparatus 


laboratory workshops, 
it is difficult to expect noticeable 
entific problems of the present era 


h [in physiological оре] MR 
not up to contemporary demands 
, in Particular, lags . , . 
ecessary to review and decisively to 
visual organ both in the clinic and in 


+. and to encourage the application of 
the field of y 


special apparatus for vi 
level from the qualitativ. 
point, is insufficient to meet the need 

"Thus, astigmatic eye in entirely insufficient 
аге qualitatively inferior, 
niseikonic lenses, etc., are 


put out by industry, 
the Weak-visioned, a 


Telescopic eye glasses, 
limited number of cases, 
of telescopic eye glasses, t 
Prescription, and the abs 
nical selectio 


turned out by industry, 
as a conse 
he absence 


are applied in a very 
quence of the absence of a selection 
of Properly equipped offices for their 
ence of medical oculists, familiar with the tech- 


n of telescopic eye glasses , . 


+ + + the conference 
Ministry of Public Healt 


apparatus (Anon., 1958). 
i devices of various 


and assembly works 
A scientific-research 


as i 
Erevan Pedagogical Ins Shea ilie 


titute by decision of the Council 9f Ministers of 
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Soviet Armenia in Oct, 1957. However, [in spite of good progress by 
this first (2) psychological laboratory in Soviet Armenia], there still 
remain many unresolved problems; great difficulties are being en- 
essary psychological apparatus; and 
in procuring foreign psychological 
It in this (Anon., 1959b). 


countered in the acquirement of nec 
no success has been registered, to date, 
literature although a great need is fe 


C. Discussion 


Го the sputnik-conditioned reader who has come to expect reports of 
ирне: à esr : : 
narvelous doings in all areas of Soviet science (genetics probably excepted), 
ematically extracted from Soviet publications, must 


co: > x ч "e ж М 4 Е P RF 4 
me as a surprise. It is, in the main, negative in effect. Yet, it is not the in- 
uggest that this material necessarily reveals the 


“true” story as regards instrumentation in Soviet psychological research, 
but rather to suggest to the touring psychologist (a) the need for alertness 
to a more complicated and differentiated picture than what we seem to be 
getting and (5) what questions to ask and what to look for in order to get 


at precisely that picture. 


the above material, sy 


tention of the writer to s 
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AT'TI 5 - 
pos TOWARD MAN-INTO-SPACE: DEVELOPMENT 
2 VALIDATION OF AN ATTITUDE SCALE* 


Department of Psychology, University of Pittsburgh 


А. W. Вехос, C. J. Улоснах, О. Rav, AND Н. L. Кіломѕ 


A. PROBLEM 


е has suggested that the current. Man-Into-Space (MIS) 
жы е = unique opportunity for psychologists to study the impact of 
cade idi change upon the attitudes of the public. Such a program of 

arch requires the development of a measuring instrument, or a 
to record possible changes in attitudes as the 
The development of measuring instruments 
ince the effect of the change 
ather than in any one 


inste e-em change accelerates. 
нери single instrument is necessary si 
reflected in a constellation of attitudes г 


attitude dimension. 

ac nahen have been voiced concer: is о 

divslonn toward the MIS program. People who are enthusiastic about the 

Fa aap of manned interplanetary flight may be suffering from neurotic 
es and a high degree of anxiety and are using the MIS program as a 

Psychological means of escaping the real world into the fantasy world of 


Science ; reci s Р 
ence fiction. Or a favorable MIS attitude may be a specific expression of 
attitude that is reflected in a liking for social change, 


nd the adventuresome opening of new frontiers. 
ect and favorable attitudes toward Man- 
basic behavior tendencies. 
alidation of an MIS 
hypotheses about 


ning the genesis of favorable 


3 more general social 

al experimentation, à 

Түз а both hypotheses are corr 

-Space are attributable to both of these more 

"ns present paper concerns the development and va 

prodi er and a preliminary test of the alternative 
ates of favorable MIS attitude. 


B. PROCEDURE 
1. Scales 

Itiple-choice items were constructed to 

MIS program. Thirteen items 

ed missile program (names 

and the 


Nu dos five-alternative mu 
asked ^ information related to the current 
"e or information concerning the present 

issiles and men), four items concerne 


Sas 
* N 
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guid 
d general information 
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vocabulary of rockets and rocketry, while eight items asked information 
questions ‘about the solar system, the planets, etc. Typical questions (omitting 
the five alternative answers) were: which missile is a winged, pilotless 
airplane with a 5000-mile range; what was the first country to successfully 
use rockets in warfare; which planet is nearest our sun. Most of the items 
were informally pretested on seven students to identify ambiguities in item 
wording and subsequently revised before being included in the scale. Since 
most of the items appeared to be extremely difficult for students, four 
extremely easy items were included to Provide some reinforcement for the 
Ss taking the scale with these items spaced throughout the scale. 

The MIS attitude scale consisted of 30 statements of opinion regarding 


the space research program deliberately designed to sample a wide range 
of possible attitudes. Half of the items y 


ment with the statement represents 
remaining 15 statements were w 


ave a chance to be on the first flight to 
Оп are not worth the sacrifice of one boy’s 


Te serious problem for our country than is 
building spaceships. Each item was scored trichotomously since the directions 
requested the § to indicate whether he agreed with the statement, disagreed 
with the statement, or couldn't decide for or against the statement. Agree- 
ment with positively worded items and disagreement with negatively worded 
Statements were scored as reflecting а favorable attitude toward the MIS 
program. 


The items on both scales w 


З еге mimeographe 
а single booklet with the 


d, along with instructions in 


а information items being presented first as a 
Current Affairs Inventory" and the attitude items following as a "Public 
Opinion Questionnaire." 

2. Subjects 


To determine the normative characteristics of the 
attitude scales they were administered to 234 undergrad 
rolled in six sections of introductory 
Purposes of the later statistical an 
four groups. Groups 4, B. 
(Ns — 100, 60, and 34), 
of the Ss were sophomores 
schools. Approxim 


information and 
uate s 
and applied psychology Courses, Foy 
alyses the answer sheets were divided into 
‚ and D contained varying numbers of теп students 
while Group C included 40 women $$, plurality 
and varied greatly in their major departments i y 
ately one-third were pre-education students, anoth s an 

were majoring in the liberal arts and sciences, and the remaining hird a third 
between business nts. All of the Ivided 


S Were 


tudents en- 


administration and engineering stude 
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tested in class by their instructors approximately three weeks after the be- 
ginning of the semester. 

Two of the above sections of introductory psychology had also been given 
the Extraversion scale from the Maudsley Personality Inventory (MPI) 
devised by Eysenck (3) and the Radicalism and Tendermindedness scales 
developed by Melvin (2, pp. 276-280). These three scales were administered 
?PProximately two months before the MIS attitude scale was used and a 
total of 92 gs (56 men and 36 women) completed all four scales. The 
Extraversion and Neuroticism scales of the MPI (3) and Taylor’s Manifest 
Anxiety Scale (6) were administered along with the MIS attitude scale to 
86 Ss (41 men and 45 women) enrolled in two sections of introductory 
Psychology not included in the normative sample described in the preceeding 
Paragraph, 


Вид scales were also administered to a small g 
(12 men and 4 women) of a local science fiction society. Through the 


Cooperation of the officers, the scales were administered to these Ss at a 
regular meeting of the society after a brief introduction and the purpose of the 
research was explained to the Ss after the administration had been completed. 


roup of 16 members 


C. RESULTS 


. The first question concerned the reliability (internal consistency) of the 
information scale, which was not expected to be very high because of the 
Werse nature of the item content, and possible improvement of the scale 
reliability through item analysis. The answer sheets of the 100 male Ss of 
TOup 4 were first scored and the reliability of the 25-item information 
Scale estimated by use of Kuder-Richardson Formula 20. The resulting 
reliability coefficient was .45. The Ss in Group 4 were dichotomized on the 
Dasis of their total score on all 25 items and the proportions correct on each 
‘tem in the upper and lower subgroups (N = 50) converted to phi correla- 
tion coefficients. The 25 individual phi coefficients ranged from —.08 to .54 


With the median phi being .16. Fourteen of the phi coefficients were signifi- 
el or better with 9 being significant 


cantly different from zero at the -10 level o : y 
at the .01 level. The 18 items with the highest correlation with the total 
Score were selected as a possibly better (more reliable) information scale. 
The phi coefficients of the items included on this reduced scale ranged from 
1 to .54 with a median correlation of .25. The answer sheets of the Ss dn 
Group B (60 men) and Group С (40 0964) каў m with both the 

-item and 25-item keys and KR-20 reliability coefficients computed for 
fach key and group. The reliability coefficients for the 25-item key in each 
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group were .46 and .45, while the comparable reliabilities for the 18-item 
key were .45 and .46. It is obvious that the item analysis failed to improve 
the reliability of the information scale. Consequently, the information scores 
used in later analyses are based upon the 25-item key. It is also noteworthy 
that the information scale was equally reliable for both the men (r — .46) 
and women (r = .+5) Ss composing Groups B and C, although the mean 
score of the women (JJ = 11.02) in Group С (N= 40) was significantly 


(+ = 2.89) lower than the mean of the men (M = 12.55) in Group B 
(№ = 60). 


Two questions were involved in the preliminary analysis of the attitude 
items: which method of scoring the trichotomous attitude items would provide 
the most reliable scale, and could the scale reliability be improved by item 
analysis. Three responses could be made to each item: a favorable response 
(favorable toward the MIS program from an a priori keying of the items), 
an unfavorable response, or a neutral (?) response. Three possible scores 
could be obtained for each S on the 30 attitude items by 
responses in different ways, i.e., the sum of his favorable res 
sum of his favorable plus the sum of his neutral responses, 
the sum of twice the number of favorable responses plus the neutral responses 
weighted singly (2F + №). This last score essentially Considers each item 
as being responded to on a three-point rating scale with the favorable, 
neutral, and unfavorable responses being weighted 2, 1, and 0. The answer 
sheets of the 100 Ss of Group 4 were scored by all three methods and the 
reliabilities of the F and F + М scores computed by the conventional Kuder- 
Richardson Formula 20. The modification of the same formula for use with 
trichotomously scored items developed by Ferguson (4) was used to estimate 
the reliability of the 2F + N score. The obtained reliability estimates were: 
Е, r=.73; F+N, r=.77; and 2F+N, r+.77, The F N БЕ 
appeared to be as reliable as the 2F + N score and Practically more con- 
venient: consequently, this was the score used in further Statistica] analyses 

The 100 Ss of Group 4 were dichotomized on the basis of ie у 
scale score (F -+ №) and an item analysis similar to that Perfor, 
information scale was attempted. The 30-item phi Coefficients 
magnitude from .00 to .52 with a median coefficient of .25, 
items were significant at the -10 level while 14 items were sig 
the .01 level. The 22 best items were козо. for а shortened Scale, Th 
items had phi coefficients between .18 and kra a median phi of „32. The 
answer sheets of the 100 Ss of пан н i m Scored with both 
original 30-item key and the new 22-item key an € comparable reliabilities 


quantifying his 
ponses (F), the 
(Е №), and 


al attitude 
med on the 
ranged in 


wen ty-two 


Nificant at 
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ey pe a The reliabilities of the 30-item key for the 60 men Ss of 
бш]; | E е 30 women Ss of Group C were .76 and .58, while the 
di the E iabilities of the 22-item key were .70 and .61. As in the case 

tie mee information scale, the shortened MIS attitude scale appeared to 
Sieh: "À Teliable than the longer scale. Consequently, the 30-item key 
The n subsequent analyses. 
normative data for both MIS scales 


can be found in Table 1. The 


N TABLE 1 
ORMATIVE DATA FoR THE MIS INFORMATION AND ATTITUDE SCALES 
Group $, . Information scale | Attitude scale Yacérseuts 
ыш = N Mean SD r Mean SD r correlation 
в M "mc и XN m MM S 
c a 60 12.55 2.54 46 23.00 3.90 -76 -03 
30 11.02 262 45 2245 296 .58 .28* 
21.94 4.60 83 132* 


D 
M 3+ 12.59 3.17 -66 : 
22.58 4.10 78 ig" 


* P«.0. se P<.05. 


Ss were tested for homo- 


infor 
m : 
om the four groups of 


e ation scale variances fr à : 
3 on by the conventional Bartlett test and the resulting chi-square value 
+05) was not significant (df = 3): A simple one-criterion analysis of 


Varig 
ance was used to test for significant differences among the means of the 
of the female Ss (11.02) 


Our 
groups and the difference between the means 
gnificant at the .001 level 


and x : 
Combined male Ss (12.83) was found to be si 
among the means of the three 


i 14.96, df = 1 and 230). The variation : А 
ini did not approach significance (F = .90, df= 2 and 230). A 
e ar procedure omitting the female group (Group C) gives a chi-square 
n of 3.01 (df = 2) in testing the homogeneity 
he Bartlett test of the attitude scale variances gave S significant (P < 
chi-square of 7.14. Inspection of the group variances showed the 


Vari n 
lance of Group C (women) to be significantly small and the variances 
to be homogeneous (chi-square — 1.42, df — 


f the data from Groups 4, B, and D 
male groups to be homogeneous (F 


of the means. 


° 
к three groups of male Ss 
Ninel analysis of variance © 
= 22 the mean attitude scores of the ! 
4! ^, df — 2 and 191). | 
the information and atti- 


Г . 
he product-moment intercorrelations between 
* scales for each sample are also given in Table 1. Although there is a 


Cons; Ente e d 
"siderable reduction in the magnitude of the interscale correlation in 


t 
ae B (r= .03) when compared with the other samples, all four corre- 
lons are in the positive direction and three of the four coefficients are 
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significant at the .10 level. The three coefficients from Groups 4, B, and D 
were tested for homogeneity by the chi-square technique described by Edwards 
(1, p. 135). The obtained chi-square value (2.22) was not significant 
(df = 2). The weighted average coefficient for the three groups of men Ss 
(r = .18) was significant at the .02 level of confidence (z = 2.52). 


Two different criteria were used in testing the validity of the two MIS 
scales. Approximately two weeks after the MIS scales had been administered 
to the Ss the University announced that Mr. Willy Ley was going to give 
a talk to the students on the missile and satellite program. This lecture was 
one of a series of events held several times each week throughout the 
semester during the noontime period when no classes are scheduled. The 
impending visit by Mr. Ley was not mentioned in the classes tested on the 
MIS scales, but was widely publicized in the student newspaper and in 


printed announcements scattered over the campus. Within one to four days 


after the lecture the six introductory and applied psychology sections tested 


on the MIS scales were given a brief questionnaire asking whether they had 
attended the Ley lecture, what they thought of it, or why they hadn’t attended 
it. Fourteen men and one woman had attended: consequently it was decided 
to analyze only the data from the male Ss, A total of 149 male Ss had com- 
pleted the MIS scales and were present in class the day 
was given. The mean score on the MIS information an 
obtained for those attending the lecture (N 
(N = 135). The difference between the means of the two groups was tested 
for significance by a t-test and a point-biserial correlation coefficient was 
computed between the dichotomous attended-nonattended criterion and the 
MIS scale scores. The second criterion used was membership in a local 
science fiction club. The mean scores of the members (N = 16) on the MIS 
scales were compared with the mean scores of the normative student samples 
(N = 234). Point-biserial correlation coefficients were also computed against 
this members-students criterion and the significance of the correlations tested 
by t-tests between the pairs of means. The results of these tests of the 
validity of the MIS scales can be found in Table 2. Four of the six validity 
coefficients are significant at the .01 level and one additional Coefficient is 
significant at the .10 level. Only one correlation, the MIS attitude scale 
against the lecture criterion (r= .01) is not statistically significant, 1a. 
spection of the validity coefficients suggests two generalizations, (a) gi 

MIS information scale, in spite of its lower internal consistency reliabil; e 
(see 'Table 1), is a more valid measure than the MIS attitude Scale, ind E "i 
membership in the science fiction society was a more adequ (2) 


d dE 
ate Criterion than 
r 


the Ley questionnaire 
d attitude scales were 
= 14) and those not attending 
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TABLE 2 
Улмлштү or MIS INFORMATION AND ATTITUDE SCALES 


Information scale Attitude scale 


dan Criterion 
(pem group Sex N Mean г t Mean r t 
ч 
BS Attended M 1+ 1414 23.07 
attend 1.91* 16 
Members M 12 18.25 25.42 
SF Socie as 7208" 16 478** 
тету Students M 19% 12.98 22.58 
AP Members F + 1825 26.50 
.60 3.06 37 5.0199 
Students F 40 11.02 2245 
* P«.10. oe р < .01. 


of the students who failed to attend 


attend; 
ance at the Ley lecture. Many 
d to hear of the lecture and would 


the ] 

ec : 

attend ture reported that they had faile 
if it was repeated, suggesting that the lecture attendance criterion 


Was А 
the contaminated by error variance attributable to chance knowledge of 
impending lecture. If all of the Ss had been aware of the lecture it is 


Possi : 
ssible that the validity coefficients would have been higher. 
n MIS attitude scale scores and 


f Extraversion, Neuroticism (3), 
attitude dimensions of Radicalism 
d for two groups of student Ss. 
groups indicated that the women 


soy oduct moment correlations betwee 
and Mar Ms temperament dimensions 0 
and Te MEORE Anxiety (6), and the social 

endermindedness (2) were compute 


om H 

в Parisons of the mean scores of the sex c 
se Within both groups of students. had significantly higher Extroversion 

in ions were computed for each sex group. 


d in Table 3. None of these correlations 
from the average (unweighted) 


е ee separate correlat 
obtai # 
аррг tained correlations can be foun 
ог Sn 
ached significance as can be seen 


TABLE 3 
Cornet ations Between MIS ATTITUDE SCORES AND SEVERAL TEMPERAMENT AND 
SociAL ATTITUDE SCALES 

Questionnaire Men Аоте 
ates N Mean r N Mean " 
E h 

PME 41 25.07 —10 45 28.42 m 
Mani, aem apo 1973 ‘00 45 21:58 p 
E SIS anxiety 41 14.39 —й@ 45 16.04 So 
alraversion 56 2723 06 36 30.44 33 
Ге lealism 56 595 — o 36 522 E 
“dermindedness 56 15.27 Ae 36 16.89 49 
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correlation of each scale with MIS attitude: Extraversion, .00 and .06; 
Neuroticism, .06; Manifest Anxiety, —.03; Radicalism, —.07; and Tender- 
mindedness, .03. 

D. Discussion 


The 30-item attitude scale developed in this research appears to be a 
promising instrument for the assessment of MIS attitudes. The reliability 
of the scale is not as high as one would like and the failure of the attempt 
to improve its reliability by internal consistency item analysis indicates that 
this is not a profitable method of improving the scale. A better approach 
would be through a factor analysis of item intercorrelations, Inspection of 
item content suggests that the scale is factorily complex with several major 
and possibly several minor independent dimensions being present. Factor 
analysis would permit a purification of the scale or isol 
higher internal consistency. However, even this orig 
evidence of validity when tested ag 


ate subscales with 


inal scale gave some 
ainst the rather crude 
used here. The problem of developing adequate behavior. 


tude research has always been a particularly 


Criterion measures 


al criteria for atti- 
difficult problem 
is usually ignored in the development of attitude scales. 


tional methods of validation, i.e., comparison of groups th 
assumed to be different in attitudes and the prediction of 
a field situation, were attempted without spectacul 
encouraging evidence. 


and one that 
Both of the tradi- 
at may be a priori 
future behavior in 
ar success, but with some 


The low correlations between the three temperament measur 
Extraversion, Neuroticism, and Manifest Anxiety, suggest a lack of re. 
lationship between these types of personality traits and favorable MIS atti- 
tudes. These scales are quite reliable and appear to have some z 
other published research. The hypothesis that favorable M] attitudes « 
related to neurotic “flight from reality" is not supported by our dat os 
alternative hypothesis, that MIS attitudes are a reflection of nis а е 
social attitudes, is likewise not supported by the results, Wiwe gencral 
confidence in these data is attenuated by the inadequacy of мек" our 
calism and Tendermindedness scales for our samples of U. s. xit Radi- 
Application of Kuder-Richardson Formula 21 to the data reported í све Ss. 
3 indicates that the 16-item Radicalism scale had estimated reliabi; Table 
.21 and .46 for the two samples of men and women 85 While m ities of 
'Tendermindedness scale showed reliabilities of .62 and 43. While 32.it, 
of this formula provides only a minimal estimate of the internal e the 
reliability of these scales, it does suggest that the low corre] а 
attitude тау be due to unreliable measuring instruments, 


es used here, 


validity in 


em 
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reliable measures of social attitudes would have shown larger relationships 
to the MIS attitude variable. 

It should be emphasized that we regard this MIS attitude scale as only 
Опе instrument for assessing the impact of the MIS program on public atti- 
tudes. Other instruments will have to be developed to measure other facets 
of this attitude complex. For example, a related area lies in assessing the 
attitudes toward and stereotypes concerning the research scientist. Another 
attitude component may be more general attitudes toward science and its 
effect on society. Perhaps all of these approaches may measure the same 
basic attitude dimension, but at this point such a view is sheer speculation. 


E. SUMMARY 


Scales for measuring attitude toward and information about the current 
eloped and administered to 336 Ss. The 
Correlations between MIS attitude and information scores were low, but 
Statistically significant with the correlation for male college Ss (N = 194) 
being .18 and for female Ss (N = 40) being 28. Both scales were validated 
Y (a) comparing the scores of Ss who did and who did not attend a lecture 
Оп earth satellites, and (^) by comparing the scores of college Ss with 


Scores of members of a local science fiction society. Four of six validity 


Coefficients were significant at the .01 level. Correlations of MIS attitude 
Scores with measures of Extraversion, Neuroticism, Manifest Anxiety, Radi- 
calism, and "Tendermindedness were uniformly low and statistically non- 


Significant, 


M 
Ian-Into-Space program were dev 
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TELEVISION WITHIN THE SOCIAL MATRIX: II. TRENDS 
AFTER 18 MONTHS OF OWNERSHIP* 


Boeing Airplane Company and University of Wichita 


R. V. Нлмитох, R. Н. LawLzss, AND К. W. MARSHALL 


© e сатар study, Hamilton and Lawless (1) investigated the possibility 

evision is a social factor responsible for a changing contemporary 
Personality, It was suggested that television viewing will become an integral 
Part of the social milieu within which the personality grows and develops. 


ithin the framework of the general action theory of personality. (2), the 
as designed to elicit responses that 


ТЕЕ stude А : 
Study used a questionnaire that w 
areas of the three 


5 categorized into the structural and functional 
ished systems of action. 

"s. first of these systems of action wa шей ДЫН: erso 
2967 and referred to the autogenous influences originating within the 
куаш, The sub-factors were determined as (а) personal habit orientation 
ate included questions about sleeping habits and eating routine), (4) 


Athexis for television (questions concerning social activities), and (c) the 
(hobby activities and personal telephone 


as concerned with the Personality 


ex gsi " 
Pressive component of personality 


abits), 
The second system of action was concerned with the social system and 


aratva (a) role-expectation (family activities, person selecting programs, 
"agreement over programs, and household chores), and (%) evaluation of 
Social worth (which was determined by further interpretation of the data 


DAMM a 
Social activities), 


"s third system was termed 
i i 4 : 
e ‚ (а) value-orientation patterns (the 
кш symbols (religious activities), and (c) 
Programs), 
The first study, which w: 


Co : * H " 
Immunity approximately six months, Н : 
efinite and immediate impact upon the social matrix and the personality 


ODerating within this matrix. It was further suggested that only prolonged 
Study would indicate the rightful place of television in this matrix. Toward 


arl M 


+ ы 
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as the culture system and was concerned 


importance of television), (4) 
expressive symbols (choice 


as conducted after television had been in the 
uggested that television had some 
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this end, a follow-up study was instituted. to determine, if possible, the 
trends to the acceptance of this technological change upon the cultural 
patterns. 


The present study was so designed as to secure an equal number of 
television. families within the same "block-cluster" as the original study. 
The original questionnaire was re-administered to a matched sample of tele- 
vision-viewing families. Care was taken to reinterview the same television 
family, if possible, and where this was not possible to secure a television 


family within the same tract-block and who possessed equivalent qualifica- 


tions (sex, age, number of children, socio-economic index number, etc.). 
This study was conducted after television broadcasting had been in the 

community approximately 18 months (one year after the 

There were three stations (one VHF and two UHF) th 


at regular morning, afternoon, and evening hours. 


The present report will attempt to present graphically, the trends of 
acceptance or rejection of television after 18 months of tel 
Proposed that this interim Period should allow 
novelty, newness, and vogue, which may have influenced the respondents in 
the original study. Thus we shall Present percentages of responses in the 
various categories for non-television families, television families after six 
months of available telecasting, and television families after 18 months of 
available telecasting. To simplify the discussion and Presentation, the follow- 
ing symbolization will be used: Non-TV, TVs, TVis, respectively. Chi 
Square or 7 tests were used to determine the appropriate statistical signifi- 
cance throughout this study: Where the significance of trend or difference 


т specifically mentioned, the confidence interval is at less than the 5 per cent 
evel. 


original study). 
at were telecasting 


ecasting. lt is 
for the initial impact of 


Figure | indicates the responses categorized in the personality 


under the sub-category “personal-habit orientation” and included 
habits, eating routine, and expressive components. In regards to sleepin 
habits (Figure l, Chart 4), we were most particularly interested ; p ү 
differences in times of arising and retiring between Spouses, using 30 r; bs 
аз a critical time to determine the difference. While there We minutes 
differences in sleeping habits between the spouses on week dis; * greater 
week ends, these differences were not significant. “YS than on 


System, 
sleeping 


There was no significant trend regarding the routine of eating 
time (Figure 1, Chart B). There was, however, considerah at a regular 


the type of activity engaged in while eating. Viewing television Variation in 


ile eating 
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Was non- 
-exis 
obo a sm for the TV, respondents; this fact was also true for radio 
n 
d reading at the table. However, mealtime conversation continued 


on the i 
incre 
ase for the television families, and a significantly large percentage 


of TV 
ls Te 
is Pale ше reported that they did nothing but eat at the table. It 
e 
and alls that mealtime becomes a welcome relief from television viewing, 
w: 
5 an opportunity for expressing oneself or it becomes a sanctuary 


for medit; ation. 
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PERSONAL- 

: The differences in responses (Figure 1, Chart C) regarding time spent 

ith hobbies between the two television samples were not significantly differ- 
n 

e The Non-TV respondents reported considerably less total time spent 

ith hobbies than either of the telev ision respondent g groups. It is possible 


t 
at television viewing offers opportunities for creative thinking and stimu- 


ate 
5 interest in avocational activities. 
he TVe respondents reported 


It was also apparent from Chart C, that t 
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spending less time in personal telephone Conversations than 2: rea 
samples, indicating, perhaps, an initial impact interference of telev và: 
A reversal in trend was noted for the ТҮ, respondents when they перог 
a significant increase in time spent on the telephone over the ГҮ; group, 
and a slight increase over the Non-TV group. 
Questions concerning social activities gave an opportunity to explore 
the respondents cathexis for television. Figure 2 
the ТУ group to resemble the Non-TV 
social activities, Actually no significan 1 
centage of responses of the two television samples, either in time spent in 
interacting with friends or in the type of 


There were some significant differences be 
and the Non-TV group. 


indicates a tendency for 
group in all aspects of the arca of 
t difference existed between the per- 


activities while in social situations. 
tween cach of the television groups 
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In regards to the types of social activities, again it was noted that the 
Pattern of responses of the "T Vis group tended to resemble that of the Non- TV 
POH In spite of this, however, there was a statistically significant differ- 
ence in the grouping of responses. Viewing television, apparently, does not 
remain the principal form of entertainment when friends visit the TVis 
group. The respondents claim that they entertain their friends more when 
they come over for a visit by other activities such as games, playing cards, 
Social chit-chat, eating, etc. It was interesting to note that all the respondents 
reported that they provided more entertainment for their friends than they 
received when visiting friends. Apparently the host and hostess perceive 
their jobs in entertaining as more difficult and remember their menial tasks 
in attempting to be good entertainers and somehow repress these same tasks 


E OA " ү 
һеп visiting their friends. 


Э The area of role-expectation within the social system was explored by 
'nquiries into time spent in family activities and the decisions concerning the 
Programs to be viewed or listened to. Figure 3, Chart A, shows that the 
Vo respondents reported a significant increase in time spent on family 
activities over the Non-TV respondents. When one notes the patterning 
of responses of the T Vis group it is clear that the trend is to resemble that 
Of the Non-TV group. These differences were significant. Perhaps the over- 
TePorting of time spent in family activities on the part of the TVs respond- 
ents reflects some sort of guilt in relation to television ownership. This is 
further reflected by an inspection of the data regarding the types of family 
Activities : Chart B). Whereas many of the TVo respondents 
Тероттей the viewing of television as a family activity (similarly Nue TY 
respondents reported movies as a form of family interaction) the TV 18 
stating that family time was spent In a 
games, eating out, etc. The variance of re- 


TAIN 
significant. between the. Non- TV 


(Figure 3, 


ds were more realistic by 
lins of activities such as picnics | as 
group regarding family peratia were D een the TV groups 
„1р and each of the TV groups, but not betweer P 
Most of the respondents in all three groups reported oe өр) е 
a family when deciding upon the family activity (Figure 3, С Ert S A : 
на to a single family member Sieg w иш pm н 
at the gy [wife was most dominant in the ^0п- g an 5 
Cast dnote doc ht The father-husband's role psu ipid 
sid, but the child becomes more dominant in status. There н vi 
idene d mother-wife teaming up in 18 
Eroup, ha к Ае ыша ж, this area were significant between the 
1з Broup and the rim iw groups but not between Non-TV and ТҮ; 


Éroup, 


co 
ә 
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E VITIES 


That the mother-wife lost her dominancy in the family is -ted 
in part by data in Figure 4. This is especially true d is pire pe 
programs (Figure 4, Chart 4), however the TV, oe = selection 0 
tendency for the mother-wife to regain her autocratic oe report З 
ment in selection of programs makes for а democratic | Mutual agree- 
according to the respondents, and has a tendency to = ome- 
group. This trend is once again noted in data Sita 
settling disagreements over the selections of Programs, | g responses about 
mother-wife loses her composure slightly but regains x “4 this instance the 
The child steadily gains in status as television becomes » the TVs group. 

The differences in patterning of responses were sieni ousehold necessity. 
TV and ТУ; groups, but were not statistically signi 
were no significant differences in the percentage 
conflict over selecting the program. | 

It was anticipated that time spent in household chore. 
indication of role-status within the family constellation, Proud sive conte 


Eure 4, Chart B, 


atmosphere, 
азе for the TVis 


ficant 


elsewh re 
ОЁ respo ere, Ther 


ndents reporting 
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FIGURE + 


Rote EXPECTATION 
ported a significant difference in the 


sh 
Ows that all of the respondents Te 
household chores. All of the groups 


a 
оа of time spent in performing ] 
td that the majority of father-husbands and children spent Jess than one 
es Per day on chores. This was not true for women. It was obvious that 
on chores than before the advent of 


e з 
trend was for men to spend less time У хак 

The TVis group differed significantly from 
differences were not significant. 


s data (Figure 2) from the point of 
т of social worth, indicates that television no longer is symbolic of high 
m tus in the community. No longer is 1t а fashionable" mode of entertain- 

"ht. Rather, it has become а commonplace household commodity and has 


So ; 
Mehow lost its value to the personality. 


elevis; i F 
» 'slon in this community. 
other two groups. The other 
Teinspection of the social activiti€ 
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Within the framework of the culture system (Figure 5), this study 
attempted to explore the factor of value-orientation. Questions were asked 
so as to clicit responses regarding the importance of television. Figure 5, 
Chart 4, indicates the percentage of respondents in e 


ach of the groups who 
indicate a liking for television. While a majority 


of the television inform- 
ision, in contrast to Non- TV 
Toup to express negative feelings 
regarding television. The difference in Percentage of re: 
between the Non-TV and the two TV g 
TV groups. 

'The reasons for liking or disliking 


ants placed a positive value of worth on telev 
informants, there was a trend for the TVis g 


sponses was significant 
roups, but not between each of the 


television were varied (Figure 5, 
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pud and В). The ТУ» respondents tended to place the blame бй роог 
Tespond S or that television interfered with other activities. The Non-TV 
ents refused to give reasons for their statements, whereas the TVe 

Бу thought that television was a bad influence on the family or that they 
erred radio, The difference in patterns of responses was significant 
ational Non-TV and each of the TV groups, but not between the TV 
8Toups themselves, 


ting to note that the Non-TV group reported that they 


It : 
Was interes 
ause of the entertainment value or that 


ite asin : de TR ein hand, stated that it would 
еер d e relaxing. The TV, group, on the other m , state i h ae 
for La family at home, or gave other varied reasons. There w s a i-i oy 
мб pattern of responses of the TVis group to Qa н е : n I 

Was › especially where the respondents in this group decided t lat elevision 
i Primarily valuable for its entertainment value and was not instrumental 


in: beens à а 
keeping the family at home. Economy, relaxation, and education were some 


о м Other reasons reported. 
the s Was no significant difference between the pattern of va nad of 
the ^ on-TV and ТҮ groups. There were significant differences between 
е TV, group and each of the other two groups. . 
This Study considered that time spent in religious activities would reveal 
questions concerning time spent 


а со P t 

ncern with cognitive symbols. Specific ons ia e 
Unday school. church, and other church activities were asked. ile 
js respondents to report an increased interest 


ere js E 
à tendency for the ТУ, dies 
a j y for the - Pg 
nd Activity in church work (Figure 5, Chart. C), the only significant 
i : 7 
erences were found between the Non-TV group and p^ а 1s group. А 
" termining the 
С area of ex ive-symbol system was explored by de ung 
Soli MN y he data from Figure 5, 


na 
S ad the choice of programs by each group. Т 


ате D, indicates a tendency for the television groups to express a liking 
s abled the dynamic mechanism of identi- 


ог і 
г ће type of program that easily en $ 
a trend for the TVis group to express 


icati 
ew, 9n. At the same time, there was Н 
Cr responses of choice for the identification programs. 


nike the original study, the fantasy component w чабу онн i 
in оге importance for the "T Vis group, especially soi! силап е 
Choices in the fantasy-passive area. Likewise, where there was a loss of 


i i к r 
teret in the aesthetic-viewing of the world by television owners in the 
* group, there is some rejuvenation of interest on the part of the ТУ 


Up, Educational programs continued downward and choice for religious 
a gra 


Торт, 
ams remained about the same. i 
le patterns of responses did not vary significantly between the television 


ithin itself seems to 
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groups, but was significant between the Non-TV group and each of the 

on groups. р 
Bom m it appears that television is becoming absorbed within the 
action system of the personalities of our culture. It continues to interfere 
only slightly with the habit-routine-pattern of culture. As television becomes 
an accepted and needed part of our cultural pattern it is evident that varia- 
tion in responses becomes less and less. It is only in very specific areas ip 
the respondents in this study changed their responses after an additional 12 
months exposure to telecasting. 

On the other hand, more extreme differences in responses between the re- 
spondents who owned television and those who did not ow 
noted. This offers speculation that perhaps 
brought about by television is not as tr 
suspected, but that it is taken in by 
adjustive process. 


n television were 
technical change in culture 
aumatic or devastating as earlier 
the personality through the normal 
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A. PROBLEM 


It is ER. 
" 5 an inevitable aspect of life in most societies that man should change 


ls refe 
rene : ; 
ba *nce groups. Changes in status defined by a wide variety of factors 
E agi z > e ] H 
› 46е, economics, vocational functioning, marital role, etc.) are inescapably 
Understanding the dynamics 


acc f 

of R L. shifts in reference groups. 3 c 

lis Social is should contribute much to our total understanding of man in 

Or the b milieu, and eventually, to our ability to master that social milieu 
* benefit of the individual more effectively. 

most = available studies focussing on the functioning О r 

concerned with the effect of such groups, very few with the process by 


Whic Paes 
ha new group comes to fill the role of a reference group for an individual. 
e of a series of pilot investigations 


iid reported in this paper is on er tes е 
Tefereng, on the factors associated with the dynamics 9 eo ina on 
reported groups. The results of several of these investigations have Deen 
of the elsewhere (5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10). Here we shall report an investigation 
vig, tionship of the percieved congruity between the mores of an indi- 
leur S established groups and those of a new membership group to the 
ance of the new group as à reference group. А 

e : ge discussions of the functioning of reference groups the E 
standa e that the individual accepts 25 guides for his gl eei the 
as b, rds and norms characteristic of his reference groups. Is oe 
a cen supported by a variety of studies, especially those concernec with 
tude formation and attitude change (13, 14, 15). Only a few investi- 


Bators ] i 
ors, however, have concerned themselves with the part played by the norms 
aking it acceptable as à reference group. 


Sta а В 
andards of a given group іп m: d E 
We know from common usage that this role is ап important one. We 


f reference groups, 


et 


* 
Кесе " 

8 з he ged in the Editorial Оше June 15 D f an exploratory program of 
ү di Җә рү Ede ap components associated with the acceptance 
the p Eroups as reference groups, conducted under Conte ish te acknowledge 
Wi up Psych Office of Nava ese ^n “сщ Б 

thi’ thanks the po eO john Kunz in the capacity of research assistant in 

азе of the project. 
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speak of “our kind of people" or feeling “out of place" or "at home" in a 
new group to indicate a perceived congruence (or lack of it) with previously 
established standards of behavior. 

Fragmentary findings from a number of research studies suggest that this 
area is an important one for systematic investigation. Newcomb, for example, 
reported a perceived gap in values and standards between established groups 
and a new group as inhibiting the acceptance of the new group for some 
college-age subjects (13). Becker and Carper found that compatibility of 
standards and norms with personal inclinations influence identification with 
vocational groups (2, 3), and Eisenstadt has found this factor 


in the successful assimilation of immigrants to their new nation. 
Most of the findings mentioned 


other objectives. Systematic 


important 
al group (4). 
i above were by-products of studies with 
i investigations of the operation of norm con- 
gruity as related to reference group acquisition are still lacking. To help 


fill this gap, the present investigator proposed the following h theses for 
testing: (a) In general, the greater the perceived difference in ppo: ren 
an individual's established groups and a new nominal шеш Ыы. on betv M 
less readily the individual is likely to accept the new grou ship group, e 
group. (5) The degree of acceptance of a new Башы ЫП а arto a 
related to the degree of preference for the norms of that be positive А 
regard to existing relationships between th group, withou 


е norms of the d 
established groups. new group ап 
A number of assumptions are implied in the alios 
e hy 
be stated briefly as follows: Ypotheses. These may 


Most adults or adolescents have an established hiera h 
groups. Accepting a new group can be expected to b archy of reference 
reevaluation of those previously established, and to ыс, о рагай by а 
rary competition for the individual's loyalty, T KH the latter in tempo- 
group becomes a reference group could therefore be e ess by which a new 
individual to competing pulls and the decision of the alas to subject the 
the balance of forces acting on him. ue would depend on 

Individuals, however, do not necessarily join new 
seeking like-minded companions. Their overt objective because they are 
pragmatic, ulterior, and removed from any consideratio, may be entirely 
The new group may be considered a tool for the achieve 3 compatibility- 
objective removed from the immediate membership, or ing of an ultimate 
may be forced on the individual. The transformation of a Bal membership 
one of nominal membership to one serving a reference ^ "ii group from 
may depend to a critical extent on its compatibility with unction, however, 


а: 
SPects of the indi- 


Sroups 
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vidual's Н * 
ra previous experience and his personal preferences. The pattern of 
that ee norms of behavior is assumed to be one of the crucial elements in 
S | B 
ы к rience. Hence the congruity among the norms of established and 
u p. ч : H H 
Ps appears logically to be an important catalytic element involved 


in t 2 
he transformation process. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects, the New Group, and the Established Groups 


Nap robin 146 unsclected male freshman students enrolled in the Col- 
urban енп Ta. Arts and Sciences of a municipal, tuition-free college in an 
occurrence Е Since their membership in the college community was of recent 
off-campus ае College seemed an appropriate unit to use as theinew group; 
groups, M associations were assumed to comprise the subjects! established 
and conti ost of the subjects commuted daily from their homes to the college 
act was iei to maintain some contact with their home neighborhoods. This 
Where к assumed to heighten the subjects’ awareness of differences in norms 
Priat uch differences existed, and to make these subjects a peculiarly appro- 
* population for testing the hypotheses presented. 

-Congruity and Preferences 

s” were defined as “ways of behaving.” 
to be substantively meaningful for our 
of intensive interviews with a selected 
he exploratory phase of the general 
he subjects, together with a set of 
nswer sheets designed for machine 


2. Measures of Norm 


EN шше of this study “norm 
Populati 5 items, which were judged 
Sample T was drawn up on the basis 
Project of students conducted during t 
instru s 'These items were presented to t 

Ctions for responses to be made on а 


Sons: 

coring, as follows: 

nds of behavior which may vary between one 

e would like to know if there is a difference 
and your off-campus friends and 

If there is a difference we also 

Please note both 


Below is a list of ki 
group and another. № 
between students at 
associates with respect 
would like to know which way 
Parts of the instructions below- | 

I. For each item please mark the pae" € 162 
Tepresents what you think, according t° ps 1А р b 

A = there is no difference or a very slight e! e between the 


to these items. 
of behaving you prefer. 


heet in the space that 


T ahi ect. 

roups in this resp А s 

8 Pads Seno erate difference between the two groups in this 
= T 

respect. e difference between the two groups in this 


C = there is a larg 
respect. 
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П. For every item which you answer В or C on the answer sheet, 
also fill in D or E on the answer sheet, whiche 
ing to the description below: 

D — I personally prefer the attitude of my 
associates in this respect. 

E — I personally prefer the attitude of students |f e — — 
in this respect. 


ver is appropriate accord- 


off-campus friends and 


1. How one behaves toward friends of the same sex. 
2. How one behaves toward friends of the 
One's attitude toward People older th 
teachers, employers, etc, 

4. The importance of dress and grooming. 
5. Attitude toward one's studies. 

6. 'The kind of language one uses. 
7. 
8 


opposite sex. 
ап one's self—parents, 


ә 


The importance of havin 

Showing that one 

fashions. 
9. The degree of interest one show. 
10. The attitude one has toward re 
11. The kinds of things one talks al 
12. Preferences in types of music. 
13. Where one goes on dates, 
14. Where one hangs out durin 
15. The interest one shows in 


& high ambitions or goals, 
is keeping up with the latest fads and 


5 in sports, 
ligion, 
»out. 


E any spare time, 
politica] affairs, 


Acceptance of the college as a reference group ҷу. 
naire especially designed for this Purpose, c 
items and having a corrected reliability coeff 

i ed six as 

загона Жы "ire ненне al vere nce-group feeling and be- 
havior: personal involvement, valence of the group influence пр. pueden 

Ў 2 i i zi ч о , 
public identification, interaction with the group, and evaluation : ^ g ме 

i i 5 o roup. 
The following are sample items for the first five “4 the = A 

i ou we 

learn from the newspapers that —— had been к : у cea 
gressman or Senator, how would you feel about it? « we y fit 
spend more time at the —__________ if you could?" « you like 
for people who might serve as models to pattern у, 
of the following groups do you think you woulq fuper 

P introduced to a new Probably find such 
models?" “When you are i “Rew group. and the 1 
ducing you says, ‘He (she) goes to ____/, Ow do Person intro 
feel?” "How active are you in the groups (formal and ; Pi honestly 

» zx . е s 
which you are connected here?" This questionnaire had = ormal) with 
previous investigation by two — (a) reference aa in a 
y t " i ua 

participation of subjects scoring pi ° i and lower extr, Sub-group 
response range, and (2) interview follow-ups o high” and “ү emes of dhe 


75 measured by a question- 
Sed of 5g multiple-choice 
of .82 (Spearman-Brown 


ompo: 
cient 
refere 


битве] You were looking 
rs , 
elt y, among which 


acceptors. 
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It had 
терен also been demonstrated to be reasonably immune to the operation of 
Spons М ; . A м E 
os 7 set (5, 7). This questionnaire had demonstrated its usefulness in 
al other studies of this series (7, 8, 10). 
and Statistical Analysis 


E Р -— > " 
Procedures of Administration, Scoring, 
nistered to several sections 


Both э : 
questionnaires described above were admi 


of the 5 с ч а ө 
Ori Freshman Orientation course during two regular sessions of the 
entati М Ж * 
tation program. An interval of a week occurred between administering 

The latter were imbedded 


ees questionnaire and the norms items. t imbe 
mation gl onger questionnaire form containing items designed to give infor- 
Шааны vout personal values, personal needs, and generalized satisfaction- 
Mir via АП questionnaires were administered after students had been 
time ha of the college community somewhat less than three months. The 
нени gathering the data was chosen on the assumption that a period of 
themsel of about 214 months gave the subjects sufficient time to familiarize 
tweer % е with the College but was short. enough so that the difference be- 
tod 1 those who accepted the group readily and those who were reluctant 
"i © so would be most evident. Experience had shown that such differences 
— to become less marked with the passage of time; in addition, waiting 

"Ul the second semester to gather data could result in the loss of a signifi- 


са 
‘nt number of subjects from the lower end of the range of acceptance scores. 
n two different ways. A gross difference 


£0 to the 4, 1 to the В, and 2 to the 
the larger the score, the greater the 
d the subjects’ established groups. A 


Th А » 
Sic € norms items were scored i 
ore Р М " " 
? d Was derived by assigning а value 0: 
e ic а. Gi B 
dices and totalling these responses; 


Percej am 
2x ceived difference between the new an subj 
955 preference score was worked out by assigning à value of 0 to D re- 


*Ponses, and of 1 to Æ responses totalling the items, and dividing the total 
У ie sum of the D’s and E’s marked: this score represented the ratio of 
Sollege-oriented preferences to all pre 

Product-moment correlations between each of the norms scores and the 
ntercorrelations among the norms scores, were 
orrelations between the norms scores and other 
ime (mentioned above) gave evidence 
{f the former and added to our under- 


ferences possible. 


ассе E 
Ptance score, as well as ! 


Use, 
*d to test the hypotheses. C 
at the same t 


Mea al 
asures administered 
ptive validity 0 


co ^ 
" DCerning the presum 

anding of their functioning. 
C. Res 


esent the pro 
s qu 


ULTS AND DISCUSSION 
duct-moment correlations between each of 


In Ti 
able г . - . 
| еа estionnaire and the scores achieved on 


t 

he scores derived from the norm 
he 
© acceptance measure. 
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TABLE 1 
Propuct-Moment CORRELATIONS BETWEEN Norm 


S Scores AND ACCEPTANCE OF THE 
New Group 


(N = 146) 
Score r p 
Gross difference —.26 .01 
Gross preference 47 < .05 


Both correlations are significant, thou 
directions. We interpret these results 
hypotheses. 


gh low, and occur in the expected 
to indicate substantiation of our 


measure may sometimes be derived £ 
with other measures. The significant 


€ same subjects are therefore presented 
in Table 2. All correlations shown in Table 2 are significant above the level 
of p= 01. 
TABLE 2 


SIGNIFICANT ConRELATIONS Between Norms Scores AN 


Scores correlated 


D ADDITIONAL MEASURES 


1. Difference and C-need Ѕа(ізҒасцопа 

2. Difference and OC-need Satisfaction —22 

3. Difference and generalized Ssatisfacti —.26 
dissatisfactione tops 

4. Preference and OC-need Satisfacti —27 

5. Preference and C-OC need занзйасцы —33 
"balance" scored lon 

6. Preference and S-OC value con 


Eruitye .33 
a A measure of the extent to Which the College со - .22 - 
personal needs (8). i А mmunity satisfies subject's 
b A measure of the extent to which Subject's Persona] 
off-campus groups and associates (8). | : Reeds are Satisfied by his 
с A measure of generalized satisfaction-dissa 


: tisfaction T 
4 A measure of the relative extent to Which the С, lege 


d with th fnot, the Culture (6), | 
personal needs when compared wi пе subject's off-campus group”, fills subject's 
8. i PS and associates 
M measure of the congruity between the subject's ‘Ses 
perceived values of his off-campus groups and associates, son 
a large S-OC score indicated large differences or a relative: 


và Values and the 
s 
perceived values (9). 


E A 
lack у УЧ so that 
congruity in 


The three significant correlations shown by the dig 
negative and are all associated with measures of sati 
these correlations indicate that the tendency to Ye 
norms between established groups and the new gr 


eren 

laci Scores are all 
10 . 

Port Jay, x: Specifically, 

oup is a a JHerences in 

“ciated with a 
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ten 
eui at little satisfaction of personal needs, either in the 
ned аын pori | or in the previously established groups (OC- 
setting. These s and to be relatively dissatisfied with one's general cultural 
differences rage ata suggest that those of our subjects who perceived large 
the Fine" coe between their old and new groups tended to be among 
he | m y issatisfied. 
between 6 consistency of the patterns of significant correlations shown 
evidence ИЗА scores and other measures in Table 2 gives further 
with ior piam for the norms ofa new group is likely to be associated 
negative co i incompatibility with established groups. For example, the 
or. disc ation (r = —.33) with OC-need satisfaction scores indicates 
lass evel os to prefer the College norms 15 accompanied by a relatively 
satisfaction of personal needs by off-campus groups. The positive 


Correlati, à 
ation with the C-OC need satisfaction “balance” scores (7.33) 
s perceived to contribute 


SU 
я the corollary that the College community 1 
groups 5 "nore to the satisfaction of personal needs than are off-campus 
that йе a Subjects who prefer the norms of the College. Finally, we find 
ence b eference for College norms is associated with a relatively large differ- 
his V is the individual's values and those he perceives as characterizing 
We Pisae groups and associates. 
Norms ave one additional bit of evidence bear ме J 
s Scores to consider. Three of the additional —Á Бооз to 
Sell Subjects made use of five-point response scales going from extremely 
Satisfied” to “not satisfied at all.” From these we derived a "positive 
adding up the number of times 


h subject by 
d" response. (We shall refer to this as 
xtremely well satisfied" response also 


core for each of the measures which 


ing on the dynamics of the 


res 
Sei tendency" score for each 5 
the p is the “extremely well satisfied 
could t score hereafter.) Since the e 
Shore enter into each subject's specific score ' енене фев 

' combined for its derivation, the p.r.t. score вайп КӨР АШИ" 
entirely independent measure, vell be tainted by the subject’s actual 


ж and may W 2 4 
ttitudes toward the substance of the items to which he was responding, Dies. 
n this fact, in consideration pation with the possibility 


of current preoccu 
к ies" etrimen E 
s the operation of "response tendencies" 10 the detriment of clarity in the 
S i «ж» 
aning of data, a sensitivity 


indicated by the number of recent publications 
Con z Р : 
cerned with this topic (1 ! 


1, 12), we believe it would be relevant to the 
Purpose of this paper to note the relationships between the p.r.t. scores and 
a e concerne 


Others with which we are her 4, Table 3 presents the correlations 
the norms scores. 


Ctwee d 
n the p.r.t. scores an Н е 
bat to indicate the lack of operation of a positive 


е interpret these data 
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response tendency in relation to the norms measures. If any general tendency 
is Operating, it is in a negative rather than a Positive direction. 


TABLE 3 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN P.R.T. Scores axp Norms Measures 
(N = 146) 
Measure r P 
l. Gross difference in norms —.23 <.01 
2. Gross preference for college norms —.09 ы 


* Not significant. 
D. SumMary 
This paper reports an investigation of the r 
of norm-congruity, norm-preference, and the acceptance of a new group as 
a reference group. Subjects were 146 male freshman college students, who 
reported (а) the amount of difference they Perceived in normative behavior 
in 15 selected arcas between their established groups and the College, con- 


sidered here as the new group, and (5) which norms they preferred. Two 
scores were derived from these a gross Preference score and à 


clationship between perceptions 


materials: 
gross difference score. Correlations with acceptance of the 
College indicated that perception o Y large теле in norms 
between established groups and the new group were associated with relatively 
less acceptance of the new EFOUD asa Teference Broup. Preference for the 
norms of the new group, however, wa associated with acceptance 
of it as a reference group. Intercorrelations between the norms Sed and 
several measures of need-satisfaction and value-congruity 5 ЧЕ vedi that 
preference for the norms of the new group was associated si ha Р lative 
lack of need-satisfaction by other groups and a p with a rela 


Suis of erceived lack of congruity 
between the individual’s values and those of other groups. Е 
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THE 
EFFECT OF RELIGIOUS MEMBERSHIP ON RELIGIOUS 
PREJUDICE* 


Department of Sociology, New York University 


ВАЕВАКА Sanpra Brum anp Joun Н. Mann 


T A. PROBLEM AND HYPOTHESES 
h Р к саа 
the s recent emphasis upon studies of racial prejudice has tended to obscure 
wide ае of other aspects of prejudice, such as religious prejudice, 
as are no less worthy of study. With this view in mind the present study 
hee in order to extend previous findings in the area of religious 
establish as well as to generalize certain relationships that have been 
гея for racial prejudice to the field of religious prejudice. 
1 * hypotheses of the study were as follows: 
ag : Persons who belong to religious organizations are more prejudiced 
alnst religious long to such organiz- 
ations. eligious groups than persons who do not belong g 
- Members. of religious groups are less prejudiced against themselves 
n ae ins 
à are members of other religious groups against them. 
ei Members of religious groups are less prejudiced a 
1 E^ 
Т Own group than against members of other religious groups. 


: Religious prejudice is a generalized attitude. 
r the first hypothesis by Frenkel-Brunswik 


and Sanford (5) who found that persons 
are more anti-semitic than persons without 
religious affiliation and anti-catholicism 


th 


gainst members of 


th 


Part; 
and artial support is supplied fo 
wi, Dind (3) and Levinson 

Strong religious affiliations 


Such á 
affiliation i 

s. The relation between : P 
and anti-protestantism does not appear to have been studied previously and 


Was therefore examined in the present study. The second aarin hypotheses 
are directly suggested by studies of religious ingroup Pre erence, such as 


those p ; These studies have not, however, in- 
y Zeligs (7) and Festinger (2). ese R $ 
cluded Protestant subjects in their S s done 11 the present study. 


ample as wa ial "udi 
е final hypothesis is derived from th hat racial prejudice appears 


e finding t “ е 
specific reaction to a given гасе 
* a generalized attitude rather than а Parce pac NA 
(1), The h а а тав formulated because similar studies do not appear 
ypothesis w cue 
to have been made to determine the generality 


f religious prejudice. 
Жаса 
26, 1958. 
* Received in the Editorial Office °° +i 
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B. Meruop 
l. Subjects 


One hundred twenty-five undergraduates w 


ere selected from New York 
University to 


act as the experimental subjects. 
members of religious clubs: of these 17 w 


Protestant. Sixty-three subjects were not 
these 14 were Catholic, 42 Jewish 
subjects were male and 47 were 
four were Mongolian 


Sixty-two subjects were 
ere Catholic, 25 Jewish, and 20 
members of religious clubs: of 
‚ and 7 Protestant. Seventy-eight of the 


female; 120 of the subjects were white, 
‚ and one was Negro. 


2. Procedure 

Each subject filled out a questionnaire that was designed to measure 
prejudice against Protestants, Catholics, and Jews. The questionnaire used 
in this study was adapted from 4 questionnaire devised and published by 
Levinson and Sanford (5) for me 
ments measuring attitudes about Jews in the original questionnaire. One 
statement was eliminated, The ге 
tributed in three 


ments from each of the four 


, to ins at the three scales would 
be equivalent, The average discrim; 

was found to be 
changed to include 
example, the first 
large concern if it h 


ain questionnaire items was then 
Protestants and Catholics. For 
' said, "It would hurt the business of à 

wish employees,” This statement was 
changed to “Tt would hurt the busine. 


Siness of a large concern if it had too many 
Protestant employees.” Thus Statements 1, 2, 2,8, 9, 12, 14, 18, 19, 24, 27, 
30, 34, 35, 36, 45, and 49 оп the original 

referred to Protest 


scale were reworded so that they 

ants. Statements 3, 4, 10, 11, 16, 20, 21, 25, 28, 29, 31, 

39, 40, 41, 46, 47, and 50 Were reworded so that they referred to Catholics. 
he remaining st 

referred to Jews. 


atements were left in their origina] form so that they 
r The split-half reliability of the Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish scales were found to be -76, .88, and 90, respectively, 


; an 


In testing the experimental hypotheses the .05 level of significance w 
adopted. 


The first hypothesis co 
on religious prejudice, Th 


as 
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ve: compared with those of students not belonging to any religious club 
у means of a t-test. The results of this analysis indicated that the prejudice 
ligious organizations and students not 


Scores of students belonging to re 
are not significantly different with 


members of religious organizations 
respect to Protestants and Catholics. However, students belonging to religious 
clubs, regardless of their religious affiliation, were found to be significantly 
More anti-semitic than those not affiliated with religious groups. 

erned the amount of prejudice directed against 
atholics, Protestants, and Jews. The prejudice 


Scores which each religious group obtained for the given group were com- 
Pared by a series of £-tests. The results of this analysis indicated that members 


of each religious group directed significantly less prejudice against their 
against them by members of other 


The second hypothesis conc 
a given religious group by C 


Own religious group than was directed 
religious groups. 

The third hypothesis concerned the amount of prejudice felt by members 
Of a given religious group toward their own and other religious groups. 
In order to test this hypothesis the three prejudice scores of each religious 
ÉrOups were compared ‘with each other by à series of t-tests. The results of 
this analysis indicated that (а) the religious groups studied are not more 
Prejudiced against one religious out-group than another, i.e., Jews were not 
More prejudiced against Catholics than against Protestants, Catholics were 
not more prejudiced against Jews than against Protestants, etc; (b) 
Catholics and Jews are less prejudiced against their own religious. group 
than against other religious groups but Protestants are not less prejudiced 
Against their own religious group than against other religious groups. 
prejudice scores of a given religious group 
he fourth hypothesis that religious 
An analysis of these correlations 
te consistent in the degree of 


The average correlation 
t in the amount 


bers of other 


Correlations between the 
were calculated in order to evaluate t 
Prejudice represents a generalized attitude. 
indicated that (а) all religious groups are 
Prejudice which they direct against other groups. 
Was 81, (5) Protestants and Jews are reasonably consisten 
i Prejudice which they direct against themselves and membe eher 
religious groups. The average correlation was .69. (с) ‘There dn з - ri 
between the degree of prejudice Catholics direct against € pues 

gree of prejudice they direct against other religious groups. a g 


n : 
Orrelation was .35. 


qui 
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D. Discussion 


i pected 
The findings related to the firer ми ее а 
or replicated previous findings in the area an erefore Бак Cubic 
г the test of the third hypothesis indicated that 
mil n members of their own religious group more -a 
preferred members of other religious groups, whereas this was not m 
Protestants. These findings, while unexpected, can be E | 
of previous research in religious and racial prejudice. Gray and pm 
(4) asked white and Negro students to rate 24 ethnological тт єс» 
that Negro students rated all groups except their own lower than di iure 
students. Lundberg and Dickson (6) tested high school students to е à 
the problem of selective association among ethnic groups and foun oup 
students representing American minorities displayed a greater i in 
preference than did native white Americans. These studies suggest res 
persons who are victims of prejudice inflict on others what they themse E 
receive, This finding might help to interpret the fact that Protestants, w 
belong to the majority religion in the United States, displayed less in-group 
preference than did Catholics and Jews. 


With regard to the fourth h 


ч à ё- 
nsistency in the amount of d 
i i u 
gainst themselves as compared with the sci 

r religious groups. This finding was unexpec 


E. Summary 
gned to me 
as administere 
organizations 
btained from t 


A questionnaire desi 
testants, and Jews w 
belonged to religious 
Analysis of the data o 
conclusions: 


asure prejudice toward Catholics, nid 
d to 125 undergraduates half of a 
and half of whom were non-member : 
his questionnaire supported the following 

1. Students belonging to 
students who do not belong 

2. Members of cach relig 


religious clubs are 


, zi an 
more anti-semitic tha 
to such clubs, 


Р й Е ‚ ir 
Hous group directed less Prejudice against thel 
own religious group than was di 


irected against them by members of other re- 
ligious groups, 


3. С 


atholics and Jews are less Prejudiced against their own religious 
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group than against other groups, whereas Protestants are not less prejudiced 
against their own religious group than against other religious groups. 
ie a religious groups are consistent in the amount of prejudice which 

ct against other religious groups. 

5. Protestants and Jews are reasonably consistent in the amount of 
Prejudice they direct against themselves and members of other groups, but 
there is little consistency between the amount of prejudice Catholics direct 


agai * As 
gainst themselves and against other religious groups. 
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The Journal of Social Psy 
THE SOCIAL DESIRABILITY VARIABL 
RESEARCH* 


Department of Psychology, University of California, Los Angeles 


MICHAEL J. GOLDSTEIN 


AND PROBLEM 


Recent research with objective tests of personality reveals that an assess- 
Ment of traits, needs, and other variables of this type is frequently con- 
founded by the factor of social desirability. Edwards (1) has shown that an 
S’s need to describe himself in either а socially desirable or socially undesirable 


light is reflected in a wide variety of personality tests, independent of the 
t. In an effort to study this 


Particular content of the measuring instrumen 
Problem quantitatively, Edwards developed the Social Desirability Scale 
(SD scale). He has found that scores on this sca 
Many available paper and pencil tests of personality. 
. Attitude research which utilizes questi 
instrument similar in form to the paper an 
little has been done to assess the distorting € 
Variable in studies where the criterion of attitude 
Tesponse to a questionnaire after exposure to Ргор 
the present study that such alterations in response 
are largely a function of S's general need to portray 
Socially desirable or a socially undesirable light. E Р 
In a typical propaganda study, Ss are characteristically divided into two 
‘ith the experimental group 


groups, an experimental and a control group, W то 
paganda appeal and the control] group receiving 


Teceivin ^ 

g a particular pre ‹ 

no appeal or a different appeal. In the case of the before-after design, the 

effectiveness of the appeal is evaluated in terms of the changes in responses 

Of the two groups to the two successive presentations of the attitude 

Questionnaires. If the experimental group shows а нетры greater 

н : i sti s that the propagand 

chan the investigator concludes propaganda 
et j] group : 

ge than the control group, ust this type of conclusion 


Appeal was successful in altering SS’ attitudes. It iS ) 
which is questioned im this paer: MO propaganda appeals convey their 


message in terms which imply that it is socially desirable to change one’s 
5 à Н " : 
attitude in the recommended direction ally undesirable not to do so. 


and soci 
~ 
* Received in the Editorial 


A. INTRODUCTION 


le correlate substantially with 


ionnaires, ls dealing with a type of 
d pencil test of personality. Yet 
ffects of the social desirability 
change is some change in 
aganda. lt is the thesis of 
to attitude questionnaires 
himself in either a 


Office оп July 2, 1958. 
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An $ may thus change his response in order to conform in the socially desirable 
direction. or his change in response may reflect a basic change in underlying 
attitude. It is the failure to control for the former possibility which makes 
it difficult to evaluate the differential response of an experimental and a 
control group. Not only has one group been exposed to a propaganda appeal 


while the other has not, but one group has been exposed to standards of 
socially desirable behavior while the other has not. 


Without exploring the 
role of the social desirability factor 


, ап investigator may be led into the error 
of overestimating the amount of attitude change which has taken place. 


Some indirect evidence for this thesis is contained in the work of Janis 
(2, 3) on persuasibility. Janis was concerned with the general tendency 
of subjects to conform or not to conform to a series of propaganda appeals. 
He related this tendency to the type and degree of anxiety which a subject 


manifested. Janis found that Persuasibility was related to his different 
measures of anxiety, but was forced to c 


different anxiety scales, that: “Perha 
are positively inter-related re 
willingness to admit to unple: 
distorts somewhat the true pi al differences with respect to 
each of the separate anxiety (3). In other words the social desire- 
ability variable may account for a good Portion of pw results on 
persuasibility. 


ty weakness—that 
cture of individu 


scales" 


tonic relationship jg 


Tedicte, 
Scores on SD and responses to Propaganda. Predicted between 


B. Метнор 

l. Subjects 

The present experiment was run using 

class at a medium-sized high school in the stat 

were presented in the Ss' health education cl. 
of the regular health education curriculum. 


the enti 
e of Washin ting freshman 
ass and we Bton, All materials 


Ci 
Onducted as part 
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2. Administration of SD Scale 


T i ue е " 
Еа he 39-item SD scale was administered to 85 in their regular class hour 
e "i М » < 
week prior to the exposure to the propaganda materials. 


3. Propaganda Materials 
another study investigating indi- 


T " 2 
he Propaganda materials were part of 
aganda. There were 


m differences in response to fear-arousing prop: : 
the d a strong fear appeal and a minimal fear appeal, dealing with 
the > € topic of dental hygiene. The talks, which differed in terms of 
cen umber of threat references and the nature of the accompanying slides, 
Mure ME on tape with coordinated slide presentations. Using a simple 
minimal R procedure, classes were assigned to either a strong fear or a 
г ear group. All talks were presented during the course of a single 

; e talks and the slides are identical with those used by Moltz and 


Thi ; 
histlethwaite (4) in an earlier study. 


4. Procedure 

Mes an effort to evaluate the effectiveness of the propaganda, а before-after 
aon was used. Each 8 was asked to fll out a pre-test questionnaire two 
$ prior to exposure to the appeals and asked to fill out another post-test 
questionnaire two weeks after exposure to the appeal. The two questionnaires 
егей markedly in terms of the nature of the filler items, the format and 
even the color of the paper in an effort to mask the purpose of the study. 
Owever, common to both questionnaires was а five-item dental practices 
Scale, dealing with those toothbrushing habits which the appeals hoped to 
oe Conformity was evaluated in terms of the Ss’ changes in responses to 
this five-item scale. Ss were grouped according to the following classification : 
4) Positive conformity. Increase in the number of recommended. practices 
after appeal, (b) No change. No change in the number of recommended 
Practices after appeal. (c) Negative conformity. A decrease їп the number 


of 
recommended practices after appeal. 


C. RESULTS 
was tested by comparing the $0 scale 


groups. Since significant sex differences have 
the comparisons were done separately for 
males and females. As а further precaution — a possible differential 
fect between the propaganda appeals = а was broken down 
according to lecture type- The results of the analysis as well as the tests 


"ge ; , T 
of Significance are presente in Table 


The basic hypothesis of this study 


Si г 
Cores of the three conformity 
€en noted on the SD scale, 
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TABLE 1 | 
SD Scare Scores BY Sex, LECTURE TYPE, AND TYPE ow CONFORMITY 
N Mean SD Comparison 1 $ 
STRONG FEAR APPEAL 

Males NS 

Positive 28 26.75 6.56 Pos. vs. no 0.075 <05 

No change 32 26.83 6.79 no vs. neg. 2.280 Si 
Negative 19 22.89 442 Pos. vs. neg. 2.244 

Females NŠ 

| n 

Positive 33 22.03 5.77 Pos. уз. no 0.270 NS 

No change 19 21.53 7.20 no vs. neg. 0.194 NS 
Negative 17 21.94 4.95 Pos. vs. neg. 0.055 

MINIMAL FEAR APPEAL 

Males NS 

Positive 23 24.83 7:17 Pos. vs. no 0.449 NS 

No change 20 25.80 7.17 no . neg. 0.034 NS 
Negative 9 26.56 3.70 Pos. уз. neg. 0.670 

Females NS 

Positive 32 24.38 4.84 Pos. уз. no 1.877 <.05 

No change 31 22.19 5.10 no vs. neg, 2.550 NS 
Negative 9 27.22 5.63 POS. vs. neg, 1.500 


It can be seen in Table 1 th 
conformity is not upheld. Th 
data which Point to 


at the simple relationship between SD e 
ere are two distinct trends apparent in t d 
а rather complex interaction between SD, sex of 8, p 
type of Propaganda appea], For the Ss who received the strong fear appeal t à 
Predicted trend of higher scores on $D being associated with greater СОП 


-— te s A ws les. 
formity is observed, but it 15 a statistically significant trend only for та 
The reliable differences which are obtained 


idea that the positive conformity 
standards of socia] desirability; it is the nega 
deviates significantly from the other two groups. 

In the case of the minimal fear © the one predicted 
is obtained. Increases in conformity are associated with lower, rather than 
higher scores on SD. This trend is only Statistically significant within the 
female group and Suggests once again that it is the Negative conformity 
group which stands apart. 


the 
for males do not support at 
and no change groups have differe 
tive conformity group whic 


appeal, a trend Opposite t 


D. Discussion 
It was predicted that changes in Tesponse to CCessiye Presentations of 
questionnaires would bear a simple relationship to socii] desirability, The 
present results indicate that these changes in Tesponse rability. 


р сас іоп 
f SD, sex of subject, and type of Propaganda appeal, 9mplex functio: 
о Я 


Although SD does 
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appear ito be a factor in response change, the complexity of the relationship 
ds нашу difficult to estimate in advance the type of effect which 
i ufo -— This fact highlights the necessity for controlling this variable 
ie in. e research. Two methods, developed for controlling 8р on personal- 
ud ntories, seem to be applicable to attitude questionnaires. The first 
que involves the use of a forced-choice questionnaire. Instead of 
Presenting S with a series of single items, attitude questionnaires can be 
Constructed in which S must choose between pairs of items matched for their 
hen desirability value. §’s task would be to choose the one item of the pair 
With which he agrees or disagrees. By pairing one item relevant to the propa- 
Sanda with another completely unrelated to it, 85 can describe themselves in 
а socially desirable ог soeially undesirable light while showing no basic 
change in attitude. | 
Ns second method involves the use of an empiri ir 
gous to the K correction in the M.M.P.I. Scores on a test similar to 
the SD scale might be used to correct the observed changes in questionnaire 
"esponses after exposure to a propaganda appeal. 
tes that the role of SD is a function of the type 


s Propaganda appeal. With the strong fear appeal, decreasing scores on 8D 
With the minimal fear appeal, 


are paralleled by decreasing conformity. t : Ld 
creasing scores on SD are paralleled by increasing conformity. This sug- 
Bests that there is some essential difference between the two appeals which 
altects а subject’s tendency to describe himself in a socially desirable or 

two appeals reveals that 


Socially undesirable light. An examination of the го ар 
еу set the standard for socially desirable behavior in different ways. The 


Strong fear appeal relies heavily upon personal threat references and states 
that dire consequences will follow non-conformity to its recommendations, 

he minimal appeal is highly impe presentation and relies upon 
а rational appeal to the audience. t no mention of serious 
Consequences following failure to conform to its message. It may be that 
Scores on SD reflect individual differences їп the need to d upon external 
authority for approval. When а propaganda appeal imp = the existence 
BE Some external rewarding authority, acceptance "i те of its 
recommendations might depend upon S's need for such reward from external 


appeal implies that the choice of 
authori hen a propaganda аррей "i ‘pene 
ity. However, W individual S, conformity would be based on an 


Tesponse is to the А à : 
Sis. = y в need to rely primarily on internally derived standards 
e — А : 
к jen ege An behavior: The manner in which an appeal presents a 
LE е + . 
Standard zi УЕП desirable behavior may be a relevant factor in how SD 


cal correction factor, 


The present study indica 


rsonal in its 
There is little or 
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affects changes in questionnaire responses. Further rese 


appeals with varying methods of stating 


in determining the exact nature of the in 
appeal. 


А da 
arch using apes ii 
i = > sa 
their recommendations is neces d 
i m 
teraction between SD and for 


E. Summary 


" «ability in 
This study attempted to investigate the role of social desirability 


4 > Pes. TE 
pothesized that changes in Lyciae i 
cribe himself in a socially desirable gi ка it 
undesirable light, rather than any basic change in attitude. Specifically, 


SS 
was predicted that type of conformity to Propaganda would be a simP 
function of scores on the SD scale. 


The SD scale was admini 


› a strong fear appeal 


3 r to à 
mity was evaluated by changes in response 


The results indicate that scores o 
but as a complex function 
It was suggested that the 
standards of socially 
interacts with SD, 

The suggestion is mad 
and methods for so doin 


n the SD scale do relate to conformity 
of sex of subject and type of propaganda e 
manner in which a Propaganda appeal presents ! 
desirable behavior may be the relevant factor whi 


" z D 
e that future attitude studies should control for $ 
g are presented. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 
a function of at least four diff 
hich the judgments are made. 
nce group (5, 8), (b) the 
up being judged (9), (c) 
groups are being 
(10). Most 
e amount 


Judgm 
&ments of status seem to be erent vari- 


ables wh; 
а the standards according to W 
ifference in es are: (a) the choice of refere 
the status "rae between the judge and the gro 
Stratified ES oa Wry according to which persons and 
Studies of ), and (4) the attitude of the judge toward status 
of judged status which use multiple standards report shifts in th 
standard status. Few studies, however, report the relationship between 
ards of judgments and the degree of stratification, independent of the 


assigned status. 

“бы Coe circumstances, status stratification, and ka ша apes 
example alization, can be viewed as ideologica to the indi P or 
as to wh one individual rates a set of occupations ару: e : ej san 
ittle or on he himself thinks they ouge х0 be, = е peni ar uai a 
made ] status differentiations among t ese occupa : 5, gh 
eaa differentiations when asked to stratify t e same occupations 
nich ing to where he thought the "general ob would rate them. In 
Stat a case one is dealing with the individual's ideological conception of 

us which is contrary to his image of his society. | 

the m contrasting theoretical viewpoints suggest бик son muet to 
М cology of status stratification. Basic to one point of view is the assump- 
en that individuals who rigidly ding uan caran eg. 
tio Pational group membership, wil о rigid status c1 erentia- 
Boe hich differ in other social psychological character- 
ethnic and minority grouP membership, etc. 
f view states that the ideology of status 
f view the similarity between the 
logy of authoritarianism becomes 


stratify accor 
] also make more 


istics у. social groups w 
n oth -E., socio-economic power; 
Stratif SE words, the above point 0 sae 
ide, Cation is generalized. In this por! 
ology of status stratification and the ideo 


* 
— eke uly 3, 1958. 
1 Received in the Editorial Office оп Mab and job satisfaction among profes- 
na s ish to express their gratitude to Dr. A 


his r E 
5 report is based upo 
з in the State of Ohio. The authors wi 

ments 


Чопа] 
el for his critical com " 
1 


Cod 
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apparent. The authors of The Authoritarian Personality state — s 
the differentiating patterns in the politico-economic ideology of the high Y 
low authoritarians is "the emphasis . . . on a static, rigid Sa fgg 
groups..... " by the antidemocratic or authoritarian personality (1, p. 15 ls 

If the rigid status stratifier is antidemocratic in his ideology, it wou i 
follow that he is less often a member of a minority group, and that ka 
attaches great importance to status and prestige and relatively less importance 
to freedom. It would also follow that the rigid stratifie 
a less accurate social perception, as 


to social perception (13, 14).? 


In the second point of view the supposition that the ideology of status 
stratification is generalized is rejected. According to the second point of 
view certain types of stratification are fundamental to any type of social 
organization; and the American democratic system accepts some criteria for 
stratification, such as socio-economic power, occupation, training, and edu- 
cation, and rejects others, such as ethnic or minority group membership. 


The second point of view implies that rigid status stratification based on 
occupational group membership 


that it is more realistic than no 
it would follow that, contr: 
Status stratifier is more 


r is characterized by 
found in studies relating authoritarianism 


is part of the American social system and 
occupational status stratification, From this 
ary to the previously stated conjectures, the 
in conformance with democratic ideology and hence 
attaches greater importance to freedom, and has a more realistic social 
Perception. From this Point of view it would also follow that self-perceived 
Status, socio-economic Status, ethnic or minority group membership, and the 
importance attached to Status, are unrelated to the ideology of status 
stratification. 

The purpose of this study 
social psychological characte 


. . " - ing 
15 to determine some of the differentiating 
Tistics of 


Ap = ational 
stratifiers and equalizers of occupation 


? Dr. Scodel suggested 
expect more Eenerality 


" ё Id 
Pretation. He stated: “One woul! 
tarians. To take an example, 


е аб Т ri- 
е differentiation in non-autho 


1e non-authoritarians would di 
more differentiations of this 


two situations. And, obviously, 
Sort should be correlated with more accurate socia 
Perception and a wish for more freedom" (from Personal communication). Hem. 
the generality lies in the perception of status across situations rather than in statu 
stratification across criteria, 

З For a distinction betw 


di cen status criteria based о 
on competition see (3), 


n inheritance and criteria based 
1 former is a low principle, t 
п objectionable, involving waste of energy and dem 
to degenerate into anarchy. „There are always difficulties on either hand, and ш 
3 i the aspirations towar 

freedom and the convenience of status" (p. 339) 
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(professi И 

сы MR The status stratifiers and status equalizers are com- 

Pi or: — i to ep ethnic and minority group membership, their 

оша йоз : eir socio-economic status, and with respect to the 

Mein s А ach to gris and to freedom. The two groups are also 

ei thet EE r accuracy of social perception, by comparing their estimates 
xpected status from various reference groups and the status 


actually К 
У received from these reference groups. 


B. METHOD 


The data are based on standardized individual interviews with 400 
employed and five different professions, each divided into state 
atry, and non-state employed. The professions represented were psychi- 

teaching, and nursing. The state employed 
and schools; the non-state pro- 
eneral hospitals, public 
professionals in each 


indivi 
viduals, representing 


Were н social work, 
fessionals " from six different state hospitals 
Schools Маун from 27 different clinics, agencies, g 
sub-sam from private practice. There were 40 
ple, 
Boi lin interviews each individual was asked to rate 22 professional 
Would rat according to their status, as he thought the general public 
Prising ds them. Among the specialties rated were the five professions com- 
Of the fv. sample. Each interviewee was then asked to re-rate the statis 
i e professions comprising the sample, each one separately, as he 


imse 

oe their status ought to be. 
8 intra-individual standard deviation of the last five ratings was used as 
index of stratification of an individual. The stratification score ranged 
hen placed into a stratification 


m P 
Ü to 31. Some of the individuals were t trati 
first criterion was 


parate criteria. The 

bution of the stratification score. All 
below the mean fell into the 
andard deviation 


an 


OF legis: 
qualizati $ 
ihe 4 lization category, using two sê 


above ation category, while all individuals above one st 
* the mean fell into the stratification category. To make the stratifica- 
i ification score with the 


tion 
Sencar of the equalizers independe 
Йе аа as reference group, 
and s over the former judgments was comput tne 

Only those persons whose ideal stratification score was significantly 


sm; cane А 
aller (p< .05) were kept in the equalization category. None of the 


Perso 
n D pe ' 
$ falling into the stratification category 


si had a variance which differed 
gni А " те m 
ficantly ariance of the judgments based on the "general 


from their v 
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public."* Using these criteria, the investigators had two groups, a group of 
sixty-one status equalizers, and a group of sixty-one status stratifiers. 

The interviewees had been asked to state the degree of status they expected 
to receive from each of the five professions comprising the sample. These 
judgments are compared to the degree of status actually received from the five 
Professions, and the discrepancy between the two represent the degree of en 
overestimation. The degree of status over- and underestimation was obtaine 
by computing the discrepancy between the status expected from a reference 
group and the status actually assigned by that reference group. Since five 
different professions were used as reference groups, the status bias score 
of an individual is the mean of five different discrepancy scores (6). 

The interviewees had also been asked to rate eight variables of job v cet 
tion with respect to their importance, Among these were the variables 0 
"status and prestige," and "freedom," 
by means of the magnetic board ratin 
are attached to small m 


» attached to a light steel board. The average test- 
retest reliability of the technique is .99 using mean judgments and .92 using 
individual judgments. For detailed information about the technique 56 
(2, Жу Finally, all interviewees filled out a questionnaire pertaining t° 
various objective indices of status such as age, sex, income, etc. There wert 
21 indices of objective status. These include ethnic group memberships (11): 


Prestige, and to freedom; and (e) the degree 


Тее categories are 
— 


* Actually the variances of both types of judgments sho, 
ratings of the five professions only. This, however, was not ро пае been based on 
of the five professions were not independent from the г ings og, ince the сарае 
fessions, when the "general public" was used as reference io the other 17 рр» 
variance of the latter ratings was based оп 22 Professions, as P. Also since me 
attendant to United States Supreme Court Justice, it could iot Bing from hospital 
than the variance of the five ratings of ideal status, as would hay d IEnificantly 1248 
for the stratifiers. i — * been desirab 

5 For this judgment the reference group was the Beneral Public» 
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cont 
toe dic ree set, since it was found that the stratifiers and equal- 
tendency of an Eni cantly in their response sets. Response set refers to the 
an individual who responds in a certain manner to one variable, 
Variable, Thus { der o all variables irrespective of the type of 
tended to "E ty example, individuals who overestimated their own status 
Well as their а of the 22 professions, all 8 factors of job satisfaction, as 
“таге the; own job satisfaction higher than the individuals who under- 
ing mine = status. The control of response set was applied in the follow- 
all of hig ce mean over- or underrating tendency of an individual across 
the mean ay jective judgments was computed by taking his deviation from 
Were added gmon: of the entire sample, for each variable. These deviations 
merical ind mng divided by the number of variables. This resulted in a nu- 
Underrate e indicating the average tendency gd wn individual to over- or 
Tected p e l variables. All of the individual's judgments were then cor- 

T Y adding or subtracting the index from his response (4, 12). 

able 1 presents the frequency distribution of the status stratifiers and 


Equa . n 
Walizers according to sex and race. As can be observed neither of the two 
significance, although more females and 


qualizer group- 


to ri 
es, я 
Pond in the same manner t 


istributi 
PAM iq reaches statistical 
hat more Negroes are found in the e 


TABLE 1 
ERS ACCORDING TO Sex AND RACE 


FREQUENCY OF STRATIFIERS AND EQUALIZ 
Female Negro 
Stratifiers 
in = 61) 31 5 
qualizers 9 
41 
N=61 
b^ =(1 г) f) 3.388 1.291 
ti In Table 2 the two groups are broken down according to religious affilia- 
do not reach statistical significance. The 


lon, н 
Again, the observed differences 1 | 
ly one which has а higher frequency in 


Tot | 
estant group, however, 15 the on 
TABLE 2 
Frequency oF STRATIFIERS AND EQUALIZERS ACCORDING то RELIGION 
Religion Stratifiers Equalizers 
33 40 
Protestants 2 2 
Non-Protestants i 1 
a. Catholic 9 2 
p. Jewish $ 7 
c. Other 
x2 = 1.812 at 3 d.f. 


n" 


MEANS AND DIFFERENCI 


Stratifiers 
(N= 61) 


Equalizers 
(N= 61) 


*P<.05. 


TABLE 3 


es IN OBJECTIVE STATUS, IMPORTANCE OF STATUS AND PRESTIGE, AND FREEDOM, SELF-PERCEIVED STATUS, 


AND STATUS OVERESTIMATION BETWEEN STRATIFIERS AND EQUALIZERS 


Self- 


Objective Importance of Importance 
Status Status and of perceived Status Over- 
Incomet Aget (Total score) Prestige Freedom status estimation 
Н 58 32 24.6 63.8 88.2 58.6 11.8 
в 3.02 1.01 12.60 27.01 15.99 17.10 17.90 
E 56 34 23.6 64.3 31.8 58.4 17.6 
s 3.02 1.09 13.39 22.57 11.98 15.60 14.01 
t .387 .336 403 24 2493* .073 1.989* 


f Age and income in categories. 


1 
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the e : 
qualizati 
i ion category, whi ^ 9 
a Helen tees category, while the Catholic, Jewish, and other groups have 
Tabl e of stratifiers. 
. table 3 indic 
importane prem the means and difference 
e of s E й E 
status and prestige, importance of freedom, 


Status 
“tus, and status > 5 

atus overestimation of the two groups. The only significant 
attached to freedom and the 


stratifiers attach significanly 
perception of their 


es of means of objective status, 
self-perceived 


iffere, 
ences occ " 
Occur with respect to the importance 


Cgree 
of s А д А 
status overestimation. The status 


Ereater i 
Tim 
Ortance 
Portance to freedom and have a more accurate 


ow 
"wn status, 


D. Discussion 
ated with respect to 


ere postul 
states that the 


Bu 
VO co т 
п s а . * 
trasting theoretical viewpoints w 


the i 
s ideology 
ideology Soy of status stratification. One point of view 
ү status stratification is generalized and is related to authoritarian- 


y of the ideology of the 


neralit 
is based on occupational 


ism, ^» 
" he о ^ 
ther point of view rejects the ge 
hich 


Status 
S stratifie 
atifier, and accepts status stratification W 


grou 
P mer ; ` 
nbership as basic to the American social system. 
y of stratification. ideology 


Айн} 

" lou : : z 

тесу “4 this study did not test the generalit 

‚ the results seem to support the second interpretation. However, it 
atifica- 


Shoul 

Тоша be re 3 

tion ,, с membered that the generality of the ideology of status str 
dgments about five related pro- 


tiom. RM was obtained from ju 1 0 e 
function s the possibility exists that the different ideologies are purely 
e Kids these specific professions, the the assumption that 
Stratificati *d differences reflect a broader ational status 

ation, since the judgments actually encomp 


Sbecia]e; 

“clalties. Phat i a | 
at is, for the state employed samp 

in the same occupa 


employed 
yed professions an 


authors make 


ideology of occuP 
ass 10 different professional 


es, the judgments pertained 
tional setting and the 
samples the judgments 


the 
"i Other four professions 
d the "opposite 


9Pposi 
Site B xoi 
partner,"9 while for t 


Derta Н 
ained 
Partner,” to the other four non-state emplo 


he non-state 


cantly greater importance to freedom, 


Th 
es ^ s "e 
tatus stratifier attaches signifi 
least as 


and 
Status į al perception, at far as his own 
Status significant differences 1n self-perceived 

he attitude toward status and prestige 
ers, There were also no significant 


minority group membership. How- 
religious grouP which had a higher 
a majority group. Could 


is more accurate in his soci 
$ concerned. There were no 

lisesi, status, and in the 
1 rome d status stratifiers and equaliz 
Ver in professional and ethnic and 
inci that the one 
Protestants, 


of the same profession as the 
r non-state employed). 


it is i : 

de Is interesting to note 
n И У 

ce of status equalizers were the 

t here persons 


6 
‚ By « 
judge” b opposite partner" is mean 
ut in the other occupational setting (state 0 
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it be that the "protestant ethic" minimizes organizational qualities such as 
status differentials, while "social ethic" attempts to maintain and possibly to 
increase it? If, as Whyte argues, the Protestant ethic becomes more and more 
divergent from reality (16, p. 19), this might explain the less 
realistic) social perception of the status equalizers. 

In the final analysis, then, the ideology 


ment with, and conforms to his image of society, while the ideology of the 
equalizer is in conflict with, and non-conforming to his perception of 
society. If this be the case one would expect the status equalizers to carry 
more conviction in their ideology, since they believe themselves to be going 
against public opinion. This deeper conviction would probably express itself 
in a greater generality in their belief. The authors therefore suggest that 
the generality of the ideology of Status stratification and equalization be 


tested directly, with the hypothesis that the status equalizers will show 
greater generality. 


accurate (less 


of the status stratifier is in agree- 


While the influence of equalitarian ideology may be insignificant when 
compared to the ideology of status Stratification in America society, its im- 
portance should not be underemphasized, Tt is the inn ltiarton "ideology 


which perhaps serves more to maintain “interpersonal relations between 
persone «0 SHINE stations in the Stratification scale” (17) especially 
within the same occupational and organizational setting, , esp 
E. SUMMARY 

The purpose of this investigation is to 
social psychological characteristics of person. D. а а ѕоте of s 
pations and those that do not make such чыкт Am ogically stratify ша 
trasting theoretical asumptions are utilized ii реон шоты. Two i 
The first assumption comes from the California dne such cHarapteristios 
Personality which states that the rigid stratifier E of the ae 
second framework maintains that occupational ed anti-democratic. T E 
to the American social system and that therefore Ше се is fundamenta 
in his ideology. ratifier is democratic 

The data come from a study of status and Prestige of | 
Four hundred professional persons were seen in gt Professional persons: 
interviews during which they were asked to stratify dat dized individual 
specialties according to the "general public" and agar a set of professional 
the interviewees thought they ought to be, The an according to where 
deviation of the last judgment was used as ап index ac ndividua] Ба 
individual. The interviewees were then askeq б cate Stratification of an 


© Status they them- 


study 
5 who 
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arn еше to receive from other professions. They were also asked to 
iino. Portance they attach to eight variables of job satisfaction. All of 
all Miei were secured with the magnetic board. rating technique. Finally 
tensile, tes filled out a questionnaire pertaining to various objectively 

Thie tes in ices of status, such 35 аре, зех, race, income, etc. 
аын ts indicate that the high stratifiers attach significantly greater 
than the to freedom and overestimate their own status significantly less 
ний SON equalizers. There were no significant differences in minority 

ndings embership and objective status between the two groups. These 
85 support the assumption that the occupational status stratifier in 
erican society is democratic in his ideology. 
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ETT. A. INTRODUCTION 
in the ень emonstrated іп numerous experiments that cognition moves 
Charmes (8) м of needs (1, 2, 4). In a recent experiment Jones and de 
thavior whe have shown. that different inferences are drawn from the same 
the meu behavior does or does not have the same relevance for 
Varies treaty bun observed that the perception of others characteristics 
eres with ‘cdl a а. unction of whether others’ behavior promotes or inter- 

attainment or the maintenance of values. Likewise, Wittreich 


(135. ; 
m me of married couples and strangers, noticed that the spouse 
а stranger 1 as less distorted when viewed through aniseikonic lenses than 
Serving Eni P another study (14) the same author reports his subjects ob- 

‘isk б less distortion in self image in r than in a stranger. 

According норе provide some evidence in support of the learning theory 
йү anom o which past experiences, Purposes, significances, and values have 
tial вн "i effect upon the perception of objects (9). This hypothesis, 
ization !Egésts, runs contrary to Kóhler's theory (10) that sensory organ- 
_is prior to and independent of experience, and that entities and 
it seems that the fore- 
Gestalt and learning 
has been 


n mirro 


r 

Pur acquire meaning subsequently (7). However, 
arply the antithesis between 

phenomena are "organizational" 

does not appear to run contrary to the 

be more or less distorted by the 


ntradiction may be best resolved 


t м focus too. sh 
amply dem ig primitive sensory ^ 
Observatio onstrated. This hypothesis d 
Perceiver E that figural aspects may 
in Кениг. t seems that this apparent CO 
s of the Lewinian model. 
B. PROBLEM 
sofa prelimina 
of objects on t 


ry experiment designed to 


dn . 
їпү he paper reports the finding г 

esti У $ - ‹ 
—~SStigate the influence of valence heir perception. Our habit 

s " 
Offic y Hadley Cantril a 
* Hadley Cantril (Princeton), Hubert S. 
ow) for their comments on the paper. 
his assistance 1n conducting the experi- 
sible for the views expressed here. 


nd received in the Editorial 


Recommended for publication b; 

on July 3, 1958. 
Coffey e author is indebted to Professors | 
e E (Berkeley), and Kali Prasad (Luckn 
ment Brateful to Mr. K. D. Srivastava for 
ts. However, the author alone is respon 
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of looking at things, our past experience, set, and context render the observa- 
tion of the role of valence of objects in perceiving difficult. If, therefore, the 
perceptual conditions could be altered and differently valenced objects RES 
sented for perceiving, it may be possible to study the role of valence of objects 
in perceptual activity. 

C. Метнор 


l. Apparatus 

The Os were required to wear 
aniseikonic lenses project sharply 
types on retina. The images are a 
shape by known amounts. Thus 
cially and temporarily 
fuse giving distorted pe 


an aniseikonic glass or size lenses. The 
defined dioptric image patterns of various 
ltered from the normal images in size and 
altered conditions of perception were artifi- 
induced. The two retina] images, though different, 
rception of things. 


2. Objects. 


Five types of objects were viewed by Os when wearing the lenses: (4) 4 
positively valenced Person, namely a friend; (д) a negatively valenced 
person, namely a hated or disliked person. These two social objects wert 
chosen by each Observer about five months ahead of the experiment, In some 


cases where it was difficult to select a disliked Person, the least liked was put 
in this category ; 


(c) a stranger representing а Social object with neutral 
valence; (4) physical objects in a regular class тоот; and (e) self image in 4 
full length mirror, which is supposed to be 


| і ‹ Positively valenced except in case> 
of depression when it would acquire a negative valence f 


a Я Тһе selection 0 
objects permitted the use of some features of Brunswik’ epresentative 
design, namely the sampling of objects (3). * тер 


3. Conditions of Experiment 
Each O was taken into a re 


ans F n two sets so 
that normal vision might be restored. The lenses wets a observations “0 
lens over the right eye was now over the left eye. еп reversed, t! 


ы d > and у; 
conditions of observation were designed as I and Se versa, The two 


under one condition were checked with those m 
eliminate the effect of previous experience with the 
successive objects, the order of presentation of th, 
Observations were recorded after approximately 
obtained when wearing the lenses. The time requ 


; Servations made 
ie the second. To 
€ five g The observation of 
maxim Jects was rotated. 
ired for , "dabtation was 

ар аноп varied 


Я 
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with diff ; i 
: th different Os. Os were requested to report their observations freely but 
аг у А Е ; z г 
€ was taken to obtain the required information by asking questions wher- 
ever necessary, 
4. Sample 
е University students of normal eyesight and of both sexes partici- 
a : А 
am аз Os. For each О five objects of perception had to be separately 
e а а ^ 
ermined. Os were ignorant of the purpose of the experiment. 


D. RrsULTS 
i All Os reported seeing distortion under both the conditions I and II. The 
AE time, that is the time elapsing between wearing the lenses and the 
арреагапсе of distortion for various Os, was measured in seconds. 


TABLE 1 | 
SHOWING THe MEAN Latency Time For VARIOUS OBJECTS (IN SECONDS) 
Perceived objects А B e D E 
Mean time (seconds) 43.06 21.00 29.72 23.61 49.39 


Analysis ОЁ variance showed no significant difference between various үрк 
ne reason may be that the disliked and least liked were put under the 


Same Category, Rank ordering. of the data however suggests that distortion 
(earliest) disliked person, inanimate 


takes : 
Place in the followi ea 
; owing sequence: bein у 
erigi, Stranger, liked person, and self image. The poa — паа 
n self image generally showed an increase in size, the like pm an М е 
Manimate objects, a Teete in.siz& All social objects appeared more often 
S, 2 as 


to le slant. The inanimate objects 
an back bend, or $ f 
backwards rather than slope, dress the upper clothing showed a 
5, 


show 
чы а tendency to slope. In X - ds abdomen. The amount of dis- 
ater distortio dress below * D^ 
: n than the dress ibi 5 ate th s- 
tortion for vari ў as measured by asking Os to г ae ie 
various objects ууа ating scale. Rank ordering of 


torti е f siv T 

an experience on a five-point st corti viii the алац 

1808 in і ount О 2 f 
order to decreasing am 


à " " : 

Sequence: (maximum distortion) inanimate T e n are 

liked Perso d self image (least distortion). Геге терага to 
n, and self ima as 


А j ranked in terms e 
referenc { lso noted. Social objects rank erms of the 
© to details were also parts were seen distorted as follows: 


T H é H y т. 
“quency with which various bods - distortion) disliked person, liked 


“Test reference to details un x reference). 
Person, Stranger, and self image (leas 


"nh р ngua А 
qualitative analysis of the cx person was more often described as 


1 > * 
" Perception showed that the 
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"looking handsome," of "beautiful complexion," "smiling like a girl." The 
disliked person appeared "boy-like," with “boy-like nose," “face looking ugly, 
"eyes pushing in"; the person looked "tiny and ugly," “flat and шй, 
stomach “bulging out," and fingers “grown thin." The pyjamas appeare 
“very tiny” and shoes looked like those of "children." In self image a thin, 
lean O described his cheeks as "looking inflated." 


E. Discussion 
Despite the limitations of the present inv 


the results of independent and differently 
sistency. Many of the fi 


;. b . B . + hat 
estigation, it is significant 0 


designed experiments show СОП 
ndings of Wittreich are verified (13, 14). The 
present experiment also used an inanimate object. It was interesting to not? 
that the inanimate object produced the greatest amount of distortion COT 


i i ` o 
pared to all other social objects. This Observation seems to run contrary f 
the general belief that it is more difficult 


social objects. One reason may be that unli 
cluding the negatively valenced ones, have 
and do interact with the purposes of the per 

The extent of distortion and the ra 
to be related. In case of social objects 
be inversely proportional to the amou 
took place earliest in objects which 
Rank ordering of objects for the d 
reference to details undergoing cha 
position of the neutral social object 


to distort physical reality ай 
ke physical objects, persons, 17 
their own purposes which C"? 
ceiver, 


Pidity with which it developed see 
the speed of distortion was found 2 
nt of distortion, That is, distortion" 
showed the greatest degree of change 
gree of distortion and for extent ° 
nge was nearly the same but for the 


In an experiment on naval recruits, Wittreic 
showed less distortion than non-authority fi 
through aniseikonic glasses. It was remarkab], 

et » B 5 
acceptance of roles ar ee з re: which Overpowered the physio- 
logical. changes in optica" system (4). pom “sual observations made in 
connection with the present experiment showed that Many students failed to 
see any distortion developing in some of their Instructors, And further, that 

: > $ ' 
ШЕ ees с sey hee eps eed time appeared to vary with the 
authority levels of the viewed persons. e authority level, however, scatti 

be defined not by the official status of the Instructors but i , m 
obe i i the "significance" thos, ; In terms of t 

ersonal relationships or the z 56 social Objects had for the 
p eiver. Distortion set in and quickly, too, in instructors ho Or ; 
cm c iver. This observation again seem, 5 Who арреаге 
"near" to the perceiver. © suggest din der 


h found that authority figures 


gures when they were view 


€, Cantril suggests, that a rigid 
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is an inti ] 
" eractio . . oe E, 
in cogniti ы of the purposes of the perceiver and the perceived individual 
Enitive activity. 
hile А 
W t = Р 
hese preliminary findings need furthe 


Tigorou: ; 
S t 
ва ы С the present findings further su 
is T i Ne 
something more than a mere function of the perceiving 


mechani 
anism 
о s © 
r the stimulus structure. Sensory phenomena are organized 
d in which they occur. Lewin seems 


uation in his concept of valence. The 


r confirmation and more 
bstantiate the view that 


and th ; 
су acquire meaning in the fiel 


to 
ауе a . 
valence ы ey appraised the sit 
perceived object, according to him, is a field function. Perceptual 


activity į 

à d 

is one form of behavior which is largely governed by the valence of 
f the needs, motives, purposes, 


the 
Perceiy x 
and value. ed object. Valence is not a property 0 
Whose s of the perceiver exclusively. It is a function of the entire field 
]taneously a product of the present 


cont B * 
Sensory m emporaneous structure is simu 
atrix, past experience, and future expectations. It is no doubt true 


that t 
he behavioral field (including the perceptual) is fashioned considerably, 
and dynamicists 12) have shown, by the 


alues. The transactionalists too seem to 
conceive of the individual as "creating" 
of his purposes, expectancies, 
o objects and persons (4). 
ment à ly reactions to an environ- 
Which Whose various aspects have some static and God-given attributes 
i Our brain registers. It also seems true that the significances and mean- 
e what one brings to a 


In 
н, опе attributes to perceived entities ar E 
“iti n and what he “makes of it" The reality worl ecomes personal: 
is his and his alone.” And yet the transactionalist feels that “it is no 
t e version of solipsism" (5)- Solipsism is sought to be ig by saying 
tho We have shared similar experiences and similar purposes. Eac monad 
ugh ‘windowless” is nevertheless “a mirror of the whole world." The 
are not exclusively the 


ex) . 
Periences and values of a culture are shared, they : Fan 
no sapiens are entitled to similar ex- 
personal. The psycho- 


Perce: 

e жо 

iver's, As biological systems; non 
fabrication. Values, 
n of socially shared 


as t "pis 
Peri, i icans projectivists, 
Sympathize nerds; expectations, and v 
їз self. i this view when they 

nd social-constancies in terms 


eani 
nin Ве s 
&s, and significances that one attributes t 


It i 
is М 
true that one's transactions аге “not mere 


Peri, 

gum The perceptual world ceases | > Be als Qum 
"owe dan niim is not entirely the 1^ фии? 
Val nings, purposes, and significances are а CYS nin a given cult 
т ues which are the products of social interaction in 2 g ure. The 
“sults of Professor Allport’s experiments with stereoscope on South 
Africans in which the prejudiced groups perceive the hostile group members 
in а distorted fashion have been interpreted as due to the operation of the 
) : and prejudices (4). May it not be that the 
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entire psychological environment (that is, the highly charged racial tension 
in that country) or the social context prejudices the members of one com- 
munity to perceive members of hostile community in an unfavorable light. 
It is the field property, the hate or prejudice prevailing in a group, rather 
than an individual's own needs and purposes which invest the perceived 
object (a Zulu or an Indian) with a negative valence. The perceived objects 
(members of out-group) develop negative valence by virtue of the hostile 
feelings between communities. It seems then that perceptual distortion is à 
function of the valence which an object acquires from the field structure 
in which it exists. Viewed in this manner the antithesis between Gestalt and 
learning theories would seem to be more apparent than real. The primitive 
sensory organization is one level experience, the acquisition of meaning 
another. The phenomenon of organization would simply enhance the degree 
to which objects acquire meaning. Lewin's hypothetical construct of valence 


appears to be well suited for a phenomenological description of distortions 
developing in perception. 


F. Summary 

The influence of valence of ob 
studied by using 
earlier findings. 


jects on their perception was experimentally 
aniseikonic lenses. Results obtained confirmed some of the 
Other conclusions were that the speed of perceptual dis- 
tortion appeared inversely proportional to the extent of distortion and that 
Contrary to general belief, physical Objects were more readily distorted than 
social objects. The last finding and some evidence from the perception of 
authority figures seemed to throw light on the problem of interaction of 
purposes in perception. Theoretically, it was suggested that the apparent 


antithesis between Gestalt and learning theories could best be resolved 1n 
terms of the Lewinian model. 
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LEADE 
DERSHIP AND FRIENDSHIP STATUS AS FACTORS IN 
DISCUSSION GROUP INTERACTION* 


Department of Psychology, University of Maryland 


Ron 
ERT Е " 
E. Lana, WILLARD VAUGHAN, AND Ешмлотт McGrnnuzs* 


А. PROBLEM 


Th 
e er 
Purpose of this study is to examine the relationships between a 


Quantitat; 
ative i : Я : ‘ 
ive index of verbal interaction among the members of a discussion 


group E 

an ч, x m М Е А ] ne" 
d indices of sociometric choice on friendship and leadership criteria. 

and their colleagues have 


In 
a rec Tu . nue 
ent series of investigations, the authors 
information concerning 


ееп 
Mental һе, with. problems of communicating 
ау a role A to various types of community groups. Several factors that 
lographi T the persuasion process have been reported, among them certain 
of the t cal characteristics of the group members (5), attitudinal composition 
and hnic e groups (7), and the use of group discussion following single 
ample HM communications (6). McGinnies and Vaughan (5), for exe 
y xL that participants in group discussion are generally distinguished 
respective educational attainment as well as by leadership status in their 
individu groups. While yielding information concerning the types of 
analysis E who might be expected to dominate discussion, this type of 
indivig id not reveal the patterns of interaction. that occur among these 
uals, It seemed probable that the sociometric structure of discussion 


Bro A ж.ж а 
UPS would be a factor determining the direction of participation once the 
based upon leadership within 


act: 

е pe ATticipants had been recruited. Choices : : 
be the Up as well as personal contact among the group members scemed to 

T Most relevant for this purpose. 
y a leadership variable in discussion behavior has ae ine а 
ing ge investigators. Bell and French (1) report that the i ership stand- 
most of the members of informal discussion groups was unaffected by 
he topic of discussion. 


cha 

n i i mH 

жез in either the composition of the group or t cussi 
Wit Ying the effects of status upon interpersonal choice and communications 
in small discussion groups, Hurwitz, Zander, and Hymovitch (3) found 


* 
Recei ; 8 
1 ceived in the Editorial Office оп uly 14, 1958. i В 
of M 13 ат АИ by s special Grant from ‘The National Institute 
Eq ental Health, United States Public Health Service, Бериле of Health, 
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that high status individuals communicated more than those low in status 
Both low and high status persons directed more of their remarks to M 
high in status, so that high status individuals both initiated and € 
more communications than did lows. Friendship as a confounding varia 

was eliminated by selecting individuals having 


x intance 
no previous acquaintan 
with one another. 


In actual practice, however, stable patterns of both leadership and col 
ship are likely to exist within а formed group prior to any experience tha 
the group may have with a persuasive communication. Several interesting 
questions then arise. Are friendship and leadership standings of the members 
correlated? If so, do those individuals enjoying high status with respect р 
these variables also initiate and receive most of the verbal exchanges : 
group discussion? The findings of Hurwitz and his associates suggest tha 
this would be the case, although their study did not utilize pre-existing 
friendship relations or actual choices within the 


group as measures of leader- 
ship. If friendship and leadership 


are not related to a significant extent, 
which of these factors is a more reliable determinant of initiative in discus 
sion? A review of the literature on small group discussion discloses no gawe. 
to these questions and confirms what Lindzey and Borgatta (2) have referre 
to as the relative paucity of “. . . . research aimed at exploring in a regular 
fashion the kinds of conditions and variables that are related to sociometrie 
response." 


B. PROCEDURE 


Two community groups from suburb 


investigation. Both discussion groups we 
zations, 


an Washington participated in EE 
re drawn from larger PTA organ 
and the members were generally acquainted with one another 
Friendship and leadership status in all probability, were substantially d€ 
termined at the outset of the experiment. One group (4) was compose 
of 18 women organized as a child study group, while the other (B) con 
sisted of two male and 16 female members. All of the wome 
gave their occupation as housewife, and the aver: 
were 38.6 and 33.4 years. The mean numbers of college were 3.3 
and 2.0 for the two groups, while the average yearly income was $9,100 for 
the first group and $5,700 for the second. One group, therefore use some- 
what older, enjoyed slightly more education, and was higher sal ead than 
the other. These differences, however, were not marked, Each alari pae 
their usual location for three experimental sessions spaced at hh д m “a 
During each meeting groups viewed a film y interv? 

problem, discussed the film for a period limited to 30 


n in both groups 
ages for the two groups 
years in 


Ortrayi 
^ craying а menta] health 
minutes, then responded 
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to a y 
quest: s я =. 
stionnaire. Three films, The Feeling of Rejection, The Feeling of 


Hosti Н 
ility, а А 
у, and Breakdown, were shown to each group in that order. 
groups, each dis- 


of the groups’ 
ontribution of each 
maintained a record 
ssion identifying the 
heir location in the 


= М by row and letter seat number, as 
rbati н 
itim transcript was prepared from the 


Cussio 

n,a 

Mentato nd the sequence of comments was matche 

1 т Ts T H . H H + 
s. Through this technique every comment in the discussion was 

though comments were always initiated 


identif 
ied by source and destination. Al 
e been the leader, the group as a 


Y àn indi; 
in и s 3 
Whole dividual, the recipient might hav 
.5 Or another member. 


Bio 

raphical ; И ; 
of t = aphical information was obtained fr 
“heir first meeting, and sociometric data were collected at the second and 


t 

bid Each questionnaire was coded ane "ЙОР ct _ 
easily о, umber of the respondent. Questionnaire responses we thus 
„У matched with the individual's verbal activity during the discussion. 
айе. ОЕ the discussion period of the second meeting, each person was 
че o indicate the two members of the group with whom she considered 
dia to be most friendly. The subjects made their choices by means of 
and agram representing the group's seating arrangement. As a row letter 
the Seat number combination identified the location of each individual in 
» group, the subjects needed only to circle that combination which spatially 
ated each friend. This procedure was necessitated by our original assurance 

anonymity in connection with the tape recordings. : 
"s the third and final meeting, cach Person was asked e those 
it de of the group whom she would choose for president ад крышан 
* group were to continue and to require officers. These data were 
Rathered by the same technique used to obtain friendship preferences within 
© group; the subjects made their choices by indicating the row and seat 


Combinati i i inations 
bination corresponding to the location of their nomina 
1. Indices Developed 


member of the two groups. 
ed from all other members of 


ember. The individuals 


om the groups on the occasion 


Three values were calculated for each e 

d Friendship status. Total choices receiv' 
e » P 5 

group constituted the friendship score of each m 
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were then ranked in order of frequency of choices received on this criterion, 
and the ranks served as measures o 

b. Leadership status. 
president or vice-preside 
leadership score for eac 
ranked according to thes 
ship status, 

c. Interaction status, 
each member of the t 


f friendship status. ther 
The total of the nominations received for elt a 
nt from all other members of the group e 
h person. 'The members of each group were ben 
€ scores, with a high rank indicating greater lea 


Ап index was sought to describe the degree to xum 
wo discussion groups verbally interacted with E 
fellow members during the discussions. Comments initiated by any m. 
member of a discussion group can logically take only three directions. T 
may be directed to the discussion leader, to another member of the ue 
or to the group as a whole. We recorded and examined each of these iw: 
tingencies by determining the intercorrelations between them across menne 
In general, these three types of discussion interaction were highly gorai 
so that any one of them could have been used independently as a represen ей 
tive index of extent of interaction between an individual and other membe 
of the group. Since most of the comments by the subjects were directed towa” 


t . woe H B H i i n 9 
other specific individuals, this single measure was taken as an indicati 
interaction status, 


iid А the 
ain information bearing upon the questions posed bY 


: ; zeen 
he degree of relationship eer 
c 
ach of the two groups: (a) Intera 
‚ (5) Interaction status and leadership status 


Since the three indices wer it was necessary KP 
analyze the results by a statistical technique applicable to ordinal scores 
thereby imposing no restrictive assumptions Tegarding their distribution: 
Furthermore, since the focus of the study was Upon examining relationships 
between interaction and uncontaminated indices of friendship and leadershiP 
а rank correlation technique was required whose Partial had been derived. “Lhe 
single statistical tool meeting these requirements jg Kendall’s rau (8). The 
partial correlations thus examined were as follows; (a Interaction status 
and friendship status independent of leadership Status, I прене 
and leadership status independent of friendship Status, (c) нш att 
and leadership status independent of interaction status, riendship stá 

Each of the above relationships was tested for Significance — " che 
level of acceptability. The results are shown in Tables 1 sd = .05 as 


€ obtained by ranking, 
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Р It is appar 
interaction mid from Table 1 that a positive correlation exists betw 
tween interactio and both friendship and leadership in Group 4 and lis 
ever, it is not i status and leadership in Group B. From this table h А 
dependent ie gd whether either friendship or leadership меу А 
Tiendship status other would relate significantly to interaction ыш 
correlated, indi and leadership status in both discussion groups were highl ; 
, icating that those individuals who received the most nan die 


Broup 
officers 
were also frequently chosen as friends. 


бе ТАВГЕ 1 
MMARY or Tau УАШЕЗ WITH SIGNIFICANCE LEVELS* 
Group 4 
is Group B 
Is FS LS IS FS LS 
FS == — — IS 
27 > = FS aso = - 
i «05 >10 Е ~ 
490 654 - LS .288 .438 — 
<.05 <.01 


- «o1 — «001 
.282 to reach significance at the .05 


* 
1 With Ne 

evel with a m fau must have a value Z 

tailed test. With this N, fau is equal to a Z of 1.65. 


Th 

€ next i 

Contribution step in the analysis, therefore, was to partial out the respective 

interaction pue friendship and leadership to the correlation with discussion 
. Partial taus calculated from the zaus reported above are shown 


in Table 2, 
TABLE 2 
SUMMARY OF ParTIAL TAU VALUES 

Group 4 Group B 

(IS) (F)-(L = 
) = —045 (S)(F)L) = .026 
19) (L) (F) = All üs gg = 2 
(13-018) = 60 ids) = 4" 


based on the partial taus 


e data are 
r, that no distribution has 


[o y 

Te to be drawn from th 

ееп баб de It must be pointed out, howeve Я М 
de e for partial taus as yet, and any conclusions relating to the 
Tom the significance ofa particular al tau must be argued by inference 
of the 7 significance levels associate! tau used in the calculation 
Or суо partials. It can be argued that be the Сн values (Tas) aa 
relati ups A and B) are significant the partial taus reflecting these same 
‚ ^tionships, being of approximately the same magnitude, ате alsa significant, 


Sin 

се А i i i 

я | relationship is not confounded with the effect of a third variable. 
ave in effect a “purer” measure of the various relationships under 


parti 
d with each 
t because 
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investigation. Only if the partial taus were of considerably different magn! 
tudes from their respective /aus would this type of inference be difficult e 
make. The distribution of the гаш statistic has been tabled, and significance 
levels can be associated with any given value. sith 

All tau values in Table | are significant beyond the .05 level pat 
the exception of Tasir) for Group B. This is consistent with the fact iei 
Tasir а) is not significant for either Group 4 or B. The partial taus none 
interaction status and friendship status in the independence of авй 
аге —.045 in Group 4 and .026 in Group B, indicating that the signifie 
Tasir) for Group 4 is probably an artifact resulting from a contaminate 
of friendship status with leadership status. Since Tagus for both groups - 
considerably larger than the respective demon 


partial tau values, the results 
strate that friendship status in the 


absence of leadership status of the Same 
magnitude is not related to interaction status in the discussion situation: 
Also, since the partial taus between interaction status and leadership cn 
for both groups are of similar magnitude to their respective taus, a posit! 
relationship exists between interaction status and leadership status regard 
of friendship status, Following the same line of reasoning, it is also еф 
that friendship status and leadership status are highly related. regardless Т. 
discussion contribution (IS), since Tra) = .654 and .438, whi 
Torii). as, — .610 and 421. 

Inasmuch as it is somew 
related only to leadership, 


ess 


nt 


ng 
hat difficult to conceive of interaction status ws 
when leadership is highly correlated with frien 
ship, the following diagram of the logic involved may be uscful. 2 Ий 

The results confirm our earlier findings that discussion of a communist 
in the small group situation is largely confined to that segment of the ae 
that enjoys superior status in a number of respects and chiefly with regard ly 
education and leadership. From the pne 
are the leaders of such groups the sion, they 
also address most of their comme "Those participants 
do not enjoy a high degree of leaders 


i : ks 
dership status tend to direct their remark 
toward those whom they perceive as the ]e 


; : X $3 aders, Although group leaders also 
rank high with respect to friendship choices, it is leadership rather tha" 
friendship which determines the individual’s Position in de hierarchy 9 
discussion interaction. dE 


D. Summary 

Sociometric choices on friendship and le 
by members of two community groups w 
sessionis concerning mental health films. Ind 


^ adership Criteria — made 
O © H А 
engaged in three discussio 


5 E 
ices of friendship and leadership 


R. LANA, W. VAUGHAN, AND E. MCGINNIES 


LEADERSHIP 


INTERACTION FRIENDSHIP 


STATUS 
Each of: FIGURE 1 
variat], Се schematically represents the total variance of each of the three 
variana Shaded areas represent approximations of the appropriate common 
* between each of two factors. 
Stat > 
те es Were obtained from these groups and related by nonparametric cor- 
t Чопа] methods to an index of verbal activity, labeled interaction status. 
AS. found that leadership status and interaction status were highly cor- 
mee as were leadership status and friendship status. Friendship status 
С interaction status, however, were not correlated. Those discussion par- 
atus, 


ti н z Я 
“Pants who were relatively low in leadership status directed their comments 
identified as leaders. Friendship status apparently 


s interaction status within the small 
that discussion of a communication 
onfined to the perceived leaders of 


to 
ae, members whom they identi а 
Iscussio, itself influence an individual 
in the n group. These results suggest 
le Small group situation 1s largely € 
&roup, 
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M AX EELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CERTAIN GROUP PROCESS 
ES AND GROUP PROBLEM-SOLVING EFFICIENCY* 


rsity of Delaware, and Institute for Applied 


Fels G 
roup Dynamics Center of Unive 
logy of Tufts University 


Experimental Psycho 


Јонх T. Lanzerta AND THORNTON B. Rosy? 


A. PROBLEM 
to be used }{ [ ationale and description of a task 
which ау Or studies of group problem-solving. Certain general functions 
Postulated ao must fulfill in order to solve а "continuous" problem are 
and a task which allows relatively precise identification of the 
ns are based rather 


comp 
on . B д ‚ 
; ent functions is described. The task and functio 

ance in which it is sug- 


гесе] 

Bested 4 9n a general paradigm of group perform 

5 that goal directed behavior on the part of a group may be conceptual- 
‘task space" (p. 105, 5). 


i 
Zed as a se : à i 
quence of locomotions in an abstract 
es in terms of which the status 


is t : : 
9r re] ask space is defined by a set of variabl 
Wd reg of the group with respect to its environment can be repre- 
e Nm A А « 
+ Within the task space there exists а region, designated the “target” 


Tegio B 
n, which is the objective or goal of performance. 
at any point in the task space 


Aa 
will given behavior on the part of the group ‹ 
t transport" it to a new point and a correct sequence of responses will 
re, Port it to the goal. Hence three broad functions would appear to be 
i al. , : z s 
Wired of the group: it must orient itself with respect to ts environment, 1t 

» n s In» ” 
Ust develop a map or set of action rules which reflect its knowledge" of 
when at a given 


wh 
a j i 
t the locomotion effects will be of a given response v 
lop a jurisdiction structure where- 
that the responses 


Positj н 

Yr lon in the task space, and it must deve 

Sug esponsibility and authority are distribute 
Sested by the rules or “map” can be implemen 


d in such a way 


ted. 


* 
Recei 5, 1958 
uem — n July 15 : А " 
1 ia ed n the Editorial Office оп d lY ire collected while the АЕ were at 
pon which this study aining Research Center, Lackland Air Force Base, 


the 

Ai 

San ir Force Personnel and Tr ] 13 

3 A\Mtonio, Texas, in support of Project 7713. 

асыу, Continuous" problem is t 
ev 

by ved by a sequence of correct respo 


Уа 1 A 
tion Sequence of choice points with the corr 
nment and 


eristics аг 


in which the solution can only be 
» to the goal is characterized 
h juncture being a func- 
ples of the problem. 
e evident in many “real life” problems 
ethical problems, etc, in which there 

ontinual translation of 


hought d 
Е nses. The path 
ice at eac u 

princi 


асе groups, e.g, economic P: 
e general principles of solution, 
Principles into tactical form. 


ma. 
y 
these 
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The Paradigm appears to represent, 
teristics of a wide range of 
teams, etc. However, as a 
suggestions concerning the 
influence their successful acc 
Presents one way 


in a general way, the essential A 
group-task systems, e.g., bomber crews, air al 
descriptive model, it does not offer gen 
“action characteristics” of groups br rely 
omplishment of the requisite functions; it т 
of partitioning the task-oriented processes of the m 
system. The relationships between various characteristics of group анне 
and process and the hypothesized factors in group performance will pres 


e 
m TW yon th 
ably emerge from empirical research using tasks based rather directly 
Proposed Paradigm. 


The present study 
relationships. An attem 


such 
s ver > 
represents an exploratory effort to unco 


Pt was made to induce group differences in ABRE о 
to the task—and presumably performance differences—directly by a 
certain training methods, in an effort t A a 
factors that were related to Performance, A secondary objective was to 1 to 
training. method by which Eroups could *conomically by brought ЧР 


k : E {f grouP 
asymptotic performance levels for later, more Precise, studies О 
Structure and perform 


oach 


H . й Tr 
© highlight the structure and P 


ance. 


B. ProcEDURE 
l. Apparatus and Task 


. . | | Я lly in 
The apparatus and its underlying rationale have been described fu 


a 
: i э, ‚ сепїтё 
a previous report (6). Briefly, the basic apparatus consists of а 
control unit and three test boxes 


flexible cable, Each test box cont; 


Za xod one 
anges the bulb which is lighted ^. А 
‚ М in * 
1. Ways to the adjacent bul ср 
clockwise direction, e.g., ite to green to red, ete. Swit¢ es 
" i ч e 
experimenter to select any linkage betw a 
push buttons and signal lights; any push button can be made to change Шш 
ighte ES - q: 25 
lighted bulb on any test box. In the Present Experiment only two “linkage 
? The extent to which the relat л 
generalize to tasks of the sort described 
Thibaut in their Tecent review note, e i Sa 3 e arta 
has been on planning processes, “, | "y ich should be viewed earch in Е 
of the task-oriented processes of ite total social system. This area op rely one 
art of the broader topic which we E up loco; Х ds 
i Bio. in general, with the operations by Which Eroups change n and which һа 
= afoot changes upon their social and physical enviro 


птеп (3° positions witht 
described includes both planning and locomodon *eduirements,"’ P- 736). The ta 
esi 


ionships alread ч will 
б other research 
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of button s 5 

the light o 9n signal lights were used. In Linkage 4 each button changed 

changed T its own box and one other box, while in Linkage В, each button 
* signal lights on only the other two boxes. These linkages are 


Shown g; 
n diagramatically in Table 1. 
š TABLE 1 
CHEMATIC DiacRaM or BUTTON-SIGNAL LIGHT LINKAGES 
Lights 
: Box Box 
ix Я Вох 1 ох 2 ох 3 
а Box 1 s x x 
Linkage p Box 3 x ji ^ 
— x xX 
Buttons 8 : х "i = 
NS Box 3 x = — 
ote: Iu i à i 
е: А. о entry indicates that the push button on the box indicated in a row 


adva 
nced " T 
the i indicated in a column. 


1 ght on the box 
n Р 
аге Operation, initial settings of the lights on each of the three test boxes 
d se bend by a master stepping switch. The light combinations are then 
л я 
ged by the subjects (by depressing the push buttons) until a target 
In the present experiment 


Setti ; 
the Ng, selected by the experimenter, is attained. ( > сс 
Боа] was to have the red bulb on all three boxes lighted). At this time 


ab $ 
“eo sounds for 5 seconds, the lights all go out for a 2-second interval 
iis then a new initial setting appears. This is repeated for 11 automatically 
gramm : s « " altogether until the devi i 
e s dead” altogether u ice is 
гезер d trials, then the lights 80 B 
In use as a group task, as in the present experiment, one test box was 
i SSented to each of hre subjects (85). Each S thus had access to only 
a : Е ө + hts whi T 
: Tt of the information required for solution (the lights w hich are activated 
= €ach of the test boxes) and had control over only one of the push 
"ttons, The Ss were seated in booths which prevented direct interaction, a 
5 sea — 
'andard, aircraft interphone circuit being the only means of comimuniganen 


€tween fem, 
uring the experiment, criter 
sigo tinuously recording on ап 7^ 
al light positions of the three test boxes ? 
: Tesponses themselves. Since for every initi : 
а аши to calculate the minimum number of коз 
Ett position, an error score was easily dete 


Pri 


mance were obtained 


measures of perfor. 
recorder the 


ngus operations 
boxes after each response, as well as 
al setting of the lights it was 
nses required to reach the 
ed. In addition, the total 


ion I 


n Esterline A 
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time for solution of each problem was obtained. Detailed records of group 
interaction were also obtained by recording all communications over the 
interphone circuit on a standard, single channel, tape recorder. 


2. Subjects and Experimental Design 


The experiment was divided into four sessions. In Session I each group 
"solved" a series of 11 problems using Linkage 4. This preliminary session 
established a baseline for performance changes and gave the groups general 
familiarity with the requirements of the task. Session II was devoted to 
one of the six experimental treatments described below. Following the 
"training" experience of Session II, all group members were given а 
questionnaire designed to assess the extent of knowledge of the display- 
control map and the method of solution of the problems.! In Session Ш 
each of the groups again performed а series of 11 problems, as in Session L 
while in Session IV, 11 problems were again presented but the display- 
control relationships were those designated as Linkage B. 


The Ss were Air Force basic trainees in their third to eighth week of 
basic training at Lackland Air Force Base. Six Ss at one time were received, 
and fortuitously divided into two groups of three members each. The 
experimental training methods were randomly ordered prior to the arrival 
of the Ss and groups were assigned to a method in the order in which they 
were received. There were six experimental training conditions, with three 
groups per condition, giving an N of 18 groups. 


3. Experimental Conditions 


Congruent with the objectives noted earlier the choice of training methods 
as experimental treatments was based on consideration of two factors: would 
the methods be likely to produce procedural variations, and did the methods 
appear a priori to show promise as means of rapidly improving grouP 
problem-solving performance. The paucity of data on group training allowed 
no other basis than "arm chair” speculation in making the selections. 


The training methods used as experimental treatments during Session 
II were as follows: 


NP Я ‘ d 
a. Principle. Groups did not work with the test boxes. They were place 
in a different room, and given a work book which contained an explanatio? 
of the principle of solution, a set of problems with their solutions in diagram" 


4 Direct questions were asked 
of the lights. Also, five problems 
was given and Ss were asked to 


à, ; : : ent 
concerning the linkage and direction of mover v 
Were presented for solution, ie, an initial веј 
indicate the sequence of buttons to be pressed. 
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atic form 
Я А 
ичи К € Fa ipn problems. They were told that they had 30 
vork together t lv i А 
would o solve the practice probl zhi 
b aio to the test situation ome ae 
+ Confere. s di ` 
fos afferent on Groups did not work with the test boxes but were brought 
pice care om and given approximately 30 minutes during which they 
lights Traced each other about the problem. They were informed that the 
Фра ууа ee to a definite rule and were asked to use the time 
how they А the rule might be, how they could test possible solutions, and 
Were told ch go about solving the problem in the best way possible. They 
at another performance session would follow the discussion 


Period, 
blems, but each $ 


hat designated the 
tion. Ss had only 
e for any signal 


s only a practice 
further 


с. Pon 
y. Groups worked on another series of 11 pro 
entical card t 


in th 

ыг € E now supplied with an id 

to consili ied make when the lights were in a given posi 

ight combinan ee to determine the proper respons 

Period aie ied hey were informed that the session was © 
ich they would work on the problem again without 


aids, 
performed exactly as 


s under this condition 
] instructions or aids 


d. Sieg; 
traight practice. Group. 
No specia 


їп Se 5 

Were li aaa 11 problems as a group- 
e. xa 

ы ы practice. Under th 

booth. cin of 11 problems. Al 

also Ау thus had access to all the infor 

in a ure over the three. response buttons. 
f. Gorey yc was randomized. 7 

Mental i - Groups under this condition 
agazines m and placed in an ante-room 
ession IT гера available. They received no 

ап E at ssi Were prevented from discussing 

all times. 


is condition each group member separately, 
1 three test boxes were placed in a single 
mation required for solution and 
The order in which Ss 


w the experi- 


for approximately 30 minutes. 
additional practice or training in 
the problem by the presence of 


ere removed from 


C. RESULTS 
Th 1. Performance Scores 
e TW А 
two criteria for performance effectiveness used W 


Scores, t 
e total time spent on à 
letion, excluding the fixed intertrial р 


ber of button punches on à trial. 


ere time and error 
trial from initial 


Ti 
ime scores represent th iod 
eriod. 


Pres 
entati 
tation of a problem to comP 


Tror 
SC 
ores represent the total num 
5 
zB А 
h oth the time and error score distributions Were highly skewed toward the 
d that the non-normality arose not from 


igh e 
nd. Informal observation suggeste! 
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Tables 2 and 3 present the means of the reduced time and error scores 
for the three performance sessions (I, III, and IV). А co-variance analysis 
was done employing third and fourth session scores as dependent variables 


TABLE 2 
Means оғ Repucep Time Scores (ЅЕСОХЮЅ) BY EXPERIMENTAL CoNDITIONS AND 
SESSIONS 


Training condition 
Straight Individual 


Session Control practice practice Pony Conference Principle 
I 50.3 45.0 57.0 41.0 57.3 36.3 
Ill 29.3 43.7 20.7 20.3 24.3 30.7 
IV 29.3 31.7 27.0 23.0 24.3 26.0 
Total 109.0 120.3 104.7 84.3 109.0 83.0 
TABLE 3 


Means or REDUCED ERROR Scores BY EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS AND SESSIONS 


Training condition 
Straight Individual 


Session Control practice practice Pony Conference Principle 
1 19.0 17.3 13.3 10.3 18.3 9.7 
ш 9.0 10.7 9.3 5.0 5.0 5.3 
IV 8.0 8.7 7: 6.3 5.0 7.0 
T 0 
otal 36.0 37.0 30.0 217_ 28.3 220 _ 


and first session scores as co-variance controls. For both time and error 
scores, the mean squares for between-sessions (comprising group variance 
and interaction) are significantly greater than within-sessions variance as might 
be expected in view of the score transformation (Ёз! of 43 and 33 respectively 
with two and 324 d.f.). Neither "training conditions" nor “replications 
are significant as compared with their interactions. However, the overal 


the metric itself but from typical performance phenomena. It was frequently observed 
that groups with little or no notion of the principles involved hit one or two solution? 
quite by accident, while groups doing fairly well would "blow up" on a trial n 
several minor errors. lt was decided for this reason to eliminate from 5 
scores the best two and poorest two trials. iran 

Two drawbacks to this procedure should be noted. First, it rules out any possibility 
of eliminating constant trial differences from estimates of within-session variant 
since different trials are eliminated in each session. However, preliminary analyst 
indicated that systematic trial effects were not sufficiently pronounced to make Шш 
an important consideration. A second objection is that the elimination of extrem 
scores for sessions may tend to inflate the apparent reliability of session means 5. s 
It seems much more important, however, to insure that the scores be representativ 
of group proficiency than that an exact reliability estimate be available. The score 
used in the following analyses, then, are the reduced time and error scores 0 ptal 


by eliminating the two extreme scores on each end of the distribution for ы 
session. 


e 
ach 
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mea squares due to grou 5 й 
sens group differences, com i 
aid greater than their баеган се Ар ааа 
е — гани scores, respectively, with 20 and 324 b ciere А 
sions ullis educ pris c between groups к 
actions: with: group ef " зане are significantly larger than their in- 
ores. respectively р effects (Fs’ of 8.80 and 12.00 for time and error 
барар у, with 2 and 34 d.f.). 
error iain ppl ig mni treatments have little effect on mean time or 
in some fairly u * group scores are consistent within sessions and change 
Wiley mous 2 niform fashion from Examination of 
first and tél sonde that this change occurs 
Problem is йыл) During the fourth session, in which the "transfer" 
means, Whether we , there is a slight increment 1n both time and error 
curve, or a 5 should be interpreted as an asymptote in the learning 
setback due to unfamiliarity, and/or greater difficulty of the 


transf 
sfer 
problem, cannot be determined from these data. 
r search for differences among the 


ive analysis or by adding further 
nent means as do appear are not 
that all of the training 
arently the training 
n this task. 


a session to session. 
almost entirely between the 


T 
Aes н do not encourage furthe 
replications Se more extens 

s. Even such differences in treatm 
ral a. priori expectation 
than no training. Арр 
me or error scores О 


їп ас 
со ; 
e Ке with the gene 
нчи would be more effective 
псе had li к Ё 
ce had little influence оп grouP ti 


Bi Communication Analysis 
tape recording: 
ch group. A 
ies was used fo 


s had been obtained of 
simple scoring 
r content 


As 

5 not x Б 

each of ^» in the procedure section, 
the three performance sessions for ea 


Syst 
stem 

e р ‚ 
analys mploying the following seve? categori 
s n reports, requests for information, responses 


rect orders, responses to direct orders, pTO- 
aneous remarks. Two judges working inde- 
de in the first five minutes of each 
frequency of communications 
e average frequencies obtained 


to нед qe i information 
Cedura] pe oF information, di 
Pendently Egestions, and miscell 
intone i all statements ma 
in cach ж session, indicating the source and 
Y the morb The final scores for Ss are th 
judges for each category.‘ 
e session Was unfeasible Ех judgments of high 
e sample for content Ы 


6 
Sin 
Come CE ; x А 
Consistency. categorization of the entir е Я 1 
LS Bet interaction were relied upon ! selecting is mer 

a x e stable relationships d across sessions 1N the analyses supports 


* valid; 
idity ; 
dity of the judgments 
udged to 


obtaine 
estimate will be reported 


be high but no 1 
e obtained. This consisted 


final scores Wer I 
which had to be determined by voice 


1 
.“ Inters 

SI rS K 

ce eee agreement was J 

T Ж К л consultation before , 

& on the source of СО ations 


qualj Н 
ality а | mmunic 
nd similar cues. 
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From these frequency scores, a number of indices were computed based on 
theoretical considerations or on impressions obtained in informal ecc 
of the groups. Gross frequency scores and indices which were investigate 

lows: 
nde ғ. Total communications іп all categories. This was used i 
ascertain the degree to which relationships between other categories an 
performance might be attributed to gross frequency. 


Index 2. The total number of messages which were judged as volunteering 
information. 


Index 3. The total number of responses to requests for information. 
Index 4. The ratio of Index 3 to the sum of Indexes 2 and 3, or the 
proportion of transmitted information which is volunteered. . 
These last three indices are presumed to reflect the efficiency with which 
groups orient themselves with respect to the task variables (the position of the 
lights on the test boxes). Since volunteered information requires ed 
messages (half the number) than information which must be “solicited i 
would appear to be more efficient. One might expect therefore, a positive 
relationship between performance criteria and Indexes 2 and 4, and a negative 
relationship between performance and Index 3. н 
Index 5. The percentage of the groups’ total of requests for information, 
orders, and procedural suggestions initiated by the primary contributor. This 
was intended as an index of centralization of “leadership” and was suggested 
by the finding of other investigators that “equal participation” of group 
members was positively related to group performance (2), Thus, a negative 


relationship between degree of centralization, as measured by this index, 
and the performance criteria would be predicted. 


nformation, orders, and procedural 
suggestions contributed by the top two c 


Index 7. A proficiency measure for each 
‚ Scores on "knowledge" items of the test giv 
leadership score was obtained by summi 


; ng the number 
information, orders, 


and procedural Suggestions, 


ship scores for each group an 
measure of “leadership-proficiency congruence” 
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randomly formed group will generally be composed of members differing 
in ability to contribute to problem solution it is reasonable to assume that 
a groups’ efficiency will be a function of the extent to which the more 
capable members are able to influence the group’s exploration and decision 
making, Thus, a positive correlation between this measure and the perform- 
ance criteria would be expected. 

Index 8. A “leadership-aptitude congruence” index. This was computed in 
the same way as Index 7 except that a measure of general intelligence (score 
on the Air Force AFQT test) was substituted for the proficiency measure. 
A rationale similar to that for Index 7 underlies the development of this 
Index, 

Index 9. A leader “information control” index. In many of the groups a 
dominant member tended to maintain control of decision making by the 
Simple expedient of not reporting information to other group members. To 
obtain an estimate of this behavior the individual with the highest percentage 
Of requests for information, orders, and suggestions a a qub we 
Selected and his percentage of such ‘leadership acts" reduced by the percentage 
of volunteered information and responses to requests which he contributed. 

hus groups in which the “dominant” individual refused to (or at least 
Neglected to) share information with other group members score high on 
this index. It is assumed that such information withholding tendencies inter- 
fere with the effective orientation of all group members and thus, an general, 

€crease the probability of “correct” decisions. A negative relationship 
tween this measure and the performance criteria is expected. 

Two t f analysis of these scores are of interest; first, the degree to 

P уре 01 analy onsistently or with uniform changes 
Which they characterize separate groups © s chin ЖЕ 

y characterize °F" d, their relationship with performance 
Че to training and practice; secones А : 
mea x blem was studied by analysis of variance of those 
кше, The first probien ted by session. Table 4 presents the F-ratios 

i oh u у аан ; 
с which could be comp d. oui d indices. The Hoyt reliability esti- 

reliability estimates for е indices measure stable group character- 
mates give evidence that these In Har 
dw some : ;hich is evident for most of the indices 
istics. The consistency over sessions whic 


А t analysis. 
Justified the use of a pooled index $ for subsequen y 


соге > 
indices described and time 


К ; he 
Table sents correlations between the 3 
m 5 presen a oe used un pooled index scores for Sessions iW 
error scores. They 2 ased on all three sessions 


Correlations b 


scores. ap : : 
n examining these correlations it 


and IV vs, mean performance 
the same. 1 


(1, Ill, IV) were essentially 
es 


8 The analysis also included tra! 
Cases and have been omitted for 5 


ing methods. These proved non-significant in all 
nr 


implicity- 
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TABLE 4 
Hoyr RELIABILITIES AND F-ratios? ror Process INDICES 
Index 3 Session 2 Session 


1: Total communication 


ги 
А F1-5.1999. Бу 7.045*, 
2: Volunteered information а 
tt 
F,—9.07** ADER 05. 
3: No. responses to 1 ' кү i 
requests Tu 
. F,—7.1**, F= $.33**, 
4:Ratio of status reports А 
to responses to request H 
F,—6.92* P,—18.22** 
5: Centralization of x d Fi i 
а Ttt 
leadership F\=2.53* , F,— 4.14**, 
6: Degree of exclusion » 
tt 
Кү=<4.36*%*, F,— 7.29**, 


9 Гу in each case is the variance for Sroups divided by group x session interaction 
with 17 and 34 df for three session and 17 and 17 df for two sessions. This 15 P 
F-ratio on which the Hoyt reliability estimates are based, Ё„ is the ratio of sessio 
mean squares to group x session with two an da. = e an 
df for: sessions: d 34 for three sessions and on 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .01 level. 


should be recalled that higher criterion scores reflect poorer performance 

thus, positive correlations indicate that high Scores on the predictor varia le 

(the indices) are associated with Poorer performance, while negative C°% 
relations indicate the converse. " б 

It is evident that gross amount of communication (Index 1) is not 

: е 

olunteered reports (Index 2) 4% 


TABLE $ 
ION Process Iy 


related to the performance criteria. V 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN COMMUNICAT. 
Error Scores ( 


j ND 
E BETWEEN Groups, Aia) (REDUCED) TIME ^ 
Indices NEM d 
A = Error ‘Time E 
1. Total no. messages et куй" 
2. Number status reports —À15 05 
3. Number responses to request xS — (43 
4. Extent of "volunteering" 20 48% 
5. Centralization of leadership —22 —.52* 
6. Degree of exclusion ín 10 
7. "Proficiency-leadership" E ^1 
congruence sms 
8. “Ability-leadership —.06 
congruence И " Smi 
9. Leader "information-control i 24 
= 058 26 
+ Significant at the .05 level. CINE ME 
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negatively 
Satively correlated with time scores and apparently unrelated to error 
MI haue it is assumed that volunteering of information 
я ask such as this is largely a time saving device. Responses 
(Index 3) on the other hand, are positively 
is relationship is probably best 
ation must be continually 
poorer. Аз would be 
een the ratio of 


Scores, Lo: 
ra This is not surprising if it is 


t 

e ng bis. information 

interpreted wx time and error scores. Th 

Solicited, as being symptomatic—where inform 
n are probably 


motivation and coordinatio 
the correlations betw 


ex, 
See the foregoing results, 
Both indi o total information (Index 4) are neg o. HM 
of Pee: (5 and 6) indicating centralization or limited distribution 
ship" are associated with higher time and error scores. It is worth 


Noting that Mies i А 
at these correlations, unlike those for the indices relating to infor- 
ated with error than with time 


ch broader social phenomena, 
democratic group, but to be 


gative. 


mati 
Mu E i are more strongly associ 
We might коча ah for a moment, to mu 
more Bg Xpect an oligarchy to act as fast as а 
Both E to make mistakes. 
Tides кеш congruence" 
*Xpected ( show significant correlatio 
Most negative) direction. The rest 
more 
he degree of “1 
ores in 


"aptitude congruence" 
ce scores in the 


(Index 7) and 


ns with performan 
Its indicate that groups in which the 
effective than. groups in which less 
eader information control" 


able persons take control are 
the expected (positive) 


а 
ме take control. Finally, t 
irectio ) correlates with time and error sc 
n. 
i е bm pen relationship is 
hun: ge" of the principle of 
group Was measured by the 912 
scores were the average of the scores 


ang group. The correlations between average 902 53 А 
error scores for Sessions HI and IV were ——.39 and —.53 respectively. 


5 expected, better average quiz scores are associated with lower time and 
| ы se relationships are not as high as one might expect 
› 


zis а rather direct measure of the level of 
of solution of the problems. 

f cases it was felt some better defined sug- 
from à consideration of the relative contribu- 
o time and error score variance. Five 
selected, Indices 4, 6, 8, 9, and the mean 
vith time and error scores computed. 
into standard score form. 


that between the groups’ 
their performance. The 
administered at the end of Session II: 
obtained by the three members 
scores and mean time 


of interest, 
operation and 


an без. Howeve i 
Unde SHADE: the fact that the qui 
Tstanding of the principles 

e i the small number 9 
tion € hypotheses might emerge 
rela Of several of the measures 
Atively independent measures W ere 
Quiz scores, and multiple correlations ^ 


Cores for all the variables were transformed 
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The beta coefficients and multiple correlations are shown in Table 6. ber 
relative importance of the variables is best estimated by the magnitude 0 
the squares of the presented beta coefficients. Indices 8 and 6 and о 
quiz scores contribute most to the predicted variance of error scores, ы 
Indices 8 and 4 and quiz scores "explain" most of the predicted variance а 
time scores. Thus, the way the group "utilizes" its resources and the - 
cedures it employs for communicating essential information are as importan Я 
if not more important, than "knowledge" of the problem for determining 
its performance. 


TABLE 6 


Tr 
ORRELATION COEFFICIENTS OF INDICES WITH 
AND Error Scores 


ME 
ВЕТА COEFFICIENTS AND MULTIPLE C. 


B's for error scores 


Index B's for time scores 
—.114 #4: volunteering —.561 
«379 #6: exclusion 181 
—.524 #8: “ability-leadership” —.401 
congruence 
—.156 #9: information-control —.263 
—.382 mean quiz scores —.315 
Multiple correlation 
714 .690 


D. Discussiox 
The results do not reveal any 


; ainin£ 
effects that can be attributed to tra! 
conditions employed in this study ; 


А ; соге 
no differences іп gross performance There 
Or various measures of group interaction can be attributed to training- 
is evidence however, th 


Г 4 a matte sons an 
at group behavior is consistent within sessions ?' 
that improvement 


in performance occurs between initial experience e 
the task and later occasions for performance. Thus, it does not appe 
justifiable to attribute the lack of significant resul 
to capriciousness of the behavior measures or the " 
One possible inference, supported by the analysis of intragroup commun" 
cations, is that strong factors internal to the group, arising from group com 
Position and organization? attenuate the effects of external influence: 


Particular, it appears that best performance is shown by groups in whic 


5 
- etho! 
ts for the training metl 
performance criteria. s 


9 By composition factors we mean those group Characteristics 
consequences of the distribution of individual member characteristi By organ! 
tional factors we mean characteristics relating to allocation of e By yo 
sponsibilities which are imposed on the group or which arise thro eh the daterplsl 
of composition factors and group experiences. In the Case of «ppp Ugh the h 
as those used here, it is difficult to see how o 


ls Pick-up” groups, $"' 
ow organizational factors ob E ее 
stability emerged, but the results would indicate that some d у; 
achieved. 


^ yas 
Bree of stability W? 


ч 
that are dire 
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ipa Ms is volunteered rather than solicited; groups in which “leader- 
is emu agi is well distributed ; and, groups in which à leadership 
control "at ss ability differentials. There is also a suggestion that the 
members ; leadership by withholding information from other group 

ie i associated with poorer performance. 
si е апі "quiz" scores are related rather directly to the hypoth- 
Serve t unctions in group performance discussed earlier, and the results 
9 support the general notions as well as supply additional clarification. 
тас interference with the effective orientation of group шрек MT 
hie influenced performance. In the present task, such none resu = 
ited t procedures (the use of a *'soliciting rather н s i уо 
iF жт ng” system for information exchange) and from о рси 
typ Up members (withholding information). The results also clarify the 
© of jurisdictional structure which is related to effective performance. In 


Beneral, where the relative contribution of individuals to decision making was 
ity, performance of the group 


Ы E 
un with their relative differences in ability, р ee E pee. 
or, er. However, over-dominance of the decision m? g 2 , 
t even two group members resulted in poorer performance as id attempts 
ү Control decision-making by withholding information. It would appear 
^t a jurisdictional compromise was most effective: the most able group mem- 
"T exerted the most influence on decision-making but the other group 
a 


members were fully informed and reta ined some measure of control. Finally, 
е ч In » H H 
as would be expected, the extent to which the group learned” the principle 
2 Я 2 


of Solution and how to apply it was positively related to performance. The 
ead later performance, however, was lower 


Corr, 5 
elatio А d 
n betw: ores an 
puce uo ii he importance of procedural and struc- 


an expect ts t 

: ed and further supports 77, е 

tural influences on group problem solving efficiency. 
g ults support the apparent 


indirectly the res н 
o note that 1 oblem solving. The pre- 


It js ; 
. . IS interesting t 
of studies on group рг 


Wisd 
om of the jority а 
majority 
9minant emplntsis m such studies has been on variables of group structure 
а 


ог У i :ve process—little attention has been de- 
affe teractive P : 

ctive aspects of the (c the group problem solving process (eg, 3). 
si 


ous study where measures of intellectual 
ined, the contribution of these variables 
ved to be relatively minor as com- 


Vot * 
n *d to cognitive variable 
abi both the present and 
lity and “knowledge” 
o Ё dis 
i. the variance of performance * procedural factos: 
red " structura! 0 ож " -- 
U Es measures of ve parts role of cognitive variables it is fool- 
ntil further research Сат”. 
а s10ns 
кы, fx draso Ж" fim M, 
"gest that training designed t? 


a previ 


. However, it is not unreasonable to 
group problem solving performance 
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В š = Р of the 
may more profitably be directed to increasing the groups! awareness hse 
2 > ss tha 
role of structural and procedural factors in the problem solving proces: 
to increasing the general knowledge or skill level of the group. 
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SOCIA 
L PERCEPTION AND SELF-PERCEPTION OF HIGH 
AND LOW AUTHORITARIANS* 


D 
epartment of Psychology, Johns Hopkins University 


Сих 
TON Dr я 
ESoro, James L. KUETHE, AND RICHARD WUNDERLICH! 


А najot toni A. PROBLEM 
between topic of The Authoritarian Personality 
and nd their perception o 
he БЕКЕ і s and clinical tests. | 

study is an extension of this work using an old technique 


for th 
interpersonal perception which has been 
te others on personality traits on 


(1) is the relationship 
Yo 
People’s scores on the F-scale a f themselves 


Others as 
as determined through interviews 


lib i ырс study of 
the basis а that is, requiring Ss to ra 
ће data heir facial features. — 
components ks treated by analysi 
tendency i mc a procedur 
Chavior whi ichotomize, rigidity, Ч 
ich have been reported for high aut 


, 


ed by estimation of 


s of variance follow: 
n measures of 


e which provided certai 
and other properties of 


ians in some situations 


acquiescence, 
horitari 


B. METHOD 
aduates from an introductory psychology 


T 
Wee’ m Fon 36 male undergra bow tapa 
Scores ob Johns Hopkins University. They were a m e basis o 
grou tained from a group administration of a 30-item F-scale (1). One 
indis; of 18 Ss had scores in the highest quarter of the distribution, with 
ШП idual mean scores ranging from 4.10 to 5.20. Another group of 18 Ss 
Scor, Scores in the lowest quarter of the distribution, with individual — 
э ranging from 2.43 to 3.17. The groups appear to qualify as high ana 

authoritarians by the standards of The Authoritarian Personality. 

" he Ss were presented with pictures (photographs) of the faces of 10 
NR and 10 women who varied widely in age and physiognomic character- 
ue The Ss rated these people ОП 12 varied personality traits: dominating, 

@ginative, sexually intense, hostile, manly, lucky, has loose morals, good, 
“ее knows all the angles, conforms to society, and feminine. Ratings 

fre made tg 7-category scale under instructions similar to those of 


е 
cord, Dukes, and Bevan 0, p. 242): 
1958. 


= ; " е шу 17, 
1 Received in the Editori? ane JUPE d T. Campbell and Leroy S. Burwen 


fo he auth re rateful to С. thi x 
т supplying the jhotographs used in this study. 
149 
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: ; s га ей each 
The pictures were projected on a Screen one at a time. The Ss е сый 
: А i o 
picture on all traits before the next picture was presented. Rating a 
А » : : 5 i 
were used which prevented Ss from seeing their ratings of previous p 
i i s. 
After rating the pictures, the $$ rated themselves on the same trait 


C. Resutts 
l. Picture Ratings 


The high authoritarians’ over-all mean rating of pictures was е” 
while the low authoritarians’ was 3.83. Both means are close to 4.00, ies" 
middle of the 7-category rating scale. The positive response set Or s 
cence which high authoritarians have exhibited in some tasks (5, 12) ^ 


not manifested in these ratings. £ Ss 
А o 
rating data for the two groups 


Analyses of variance of the picture- from 
are summarized in Table 1. Estimates of the components of variance 


TABLE 1 
ANALYSES ОЕ VARIANCE ОЕ Picrure RATINGS 
" jans 
High authoritarians Low authoritar! t 
а Меап Меап onen 
Source df square Component square Comp o 
Traits (T) 11 98.14* 22 47.78% —06 
Pictures (P) 19 8.27 —.03 3.85 .07 
Ss 17 26.03* .08 22.68* 71 
ТХР 209 14.68* 75 14.46* 18 
TXSs 187 5.74* 21 5.01* 03 
РХ 5з 323 2.45* .07 1.44 1.74 
TXPXSs 3553 1.62 1.62 1.74 


* Significant effect at the .001 level by F test. 


x s А "T ean 
the different sources were obtained from linear combinations of the kate 
Squares according to procedures discussed by Lindquist (8) and Kept 
(7). 


TENE 
The estimated components total 2.90 for the high authoritarians 4 


ree kim af 
2.69 for the low authoritarians, yielding 1.70 and 1.64 as estimated stand 
deviations of the distributions of picture ratin 


ire 
ence appears too slight to gua 
‘guity or tendency to dichotomi# 

(1; 4). 


The very large components of variance due to the traits X pictures inte! 
action, a quarter of the total variance for both groups, indicates that Ss i 
both groups showed substantial agreement on how the 
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differ A 
an oe rijs Mara extended across the groups, according to 
analysis geli Ic d е data for the two groups were combined. In this 
significant, This ps | traits X pictures interaction was small and non- 
itarians to ricis too argues against а general tendency of high author- 
omize, for example, to rate certain women unduly high 


and 

ым unduly low on "sexually intense” (1). It also appears to 

authoritaria a general inadequacy of social perception on the part of high 

OSPREMIS (6, 12). 

ratings e due to traits represents a response set sh r o gi 

Component some traits than on others. For the „high authoritarians, this 

lans it was pa 8 per cent of the total variance, while for the low authoritar- 

data, this os y 3 per cent of the total variance. In the analysis of the pooled 
ifference was evidenced as a groups X traits interaction significant 


a 
= 025 level. 
a . , 
im ble 3 shows the mean ratings given on the various traits by the two 
тайы Serving to specify the role of traits as a source of variance in their 
n m 'The differences between the groups on these means are relatively 
АП and might seem merely a matter of global response sets—the high 


айога 8 ‚ 
| Oritarians tending to give more extreme mean ratings (in the same 
han the low authoritarians. However, when 


Irectio: 
the di n from 4.00) on traits t 1 
i detail, their directions seem generally con- 
rianism, and they could hardly be 
hich are no more extreme than the 


ared by Ss to give higher 


Stee oet are examined in | 
©xPected ith earlier work on authorita 
Upper to be very large for groups W 
Th and lower quarters. 
enera] high authoritarians | 
ally threatening, relative to the low 


the h; 
вр high ratings they give the strangers on 5 59 н 
Nows all the angles." The relatively high ratings on “manly” and the 


‘Ow : Yrs. « 
ratings on “feeble” and “feminine” appear also to reflect perceived 
on “has loose morals,” and, perhaps, 


oa The relatively high ratings a Д ie лара; 
к, sexually intense," with low ratings on good and "conforms to society, 
ioc ai both fear of the strangers and hostility toward them (moralistic 
Ndemnation, 1, p. 406). 
аваа due to the traits 2 
vidu 7 Ss to give higher ratin: 
autho У Зла? веран rie f the total variance for each 
oritarians, contributing 7 Рег cent © г M aen БОЕ 
: ariance due to pictures represents a tendency for some pictures to receive 
lo effect which would not be expected 


'£her ratings than others, а type of ha 


the photographed strangers as 
authoritarians, as indicated by 
“dominating,” “hostile,” and 


seem to regard 


X Ss interaction represents response sets varying 
its than on others. Such indi- 


gs on some trai 
eem equally important in both high and low 
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for ratings on the present random mixture of "good" and "bad" traits, and 
did not occur (the negative estimates may be regarded as 0.00). - 
Variance due to Ss represents tendencies for some Ss to give higher rati E" 
than others, response sets which might be interpreted as leniency me 
the traits were all “good” or “bad,” but here appear to be a type of y^ е 
This component is present in equal but slight degree (3 per cent o 
total variance) for both groups. е 
Variance due to the pictures X Ss interaction would represent halo e » 
differing among Ss if the traits were all "good" or "bad," but here po 
appears attributable to a type of rigidity. This component is present in 


high authoritarians’ ratings (2 per cent of the total variance) but not 17 

the low authoritarians’ ratings. dud 
The residual variance component, the vari 

for by the above sources, is somewh 


group. 


ance in ratings not accou ch 
^ eai 
at over half the total variance for cà 


2. Self-Ratings 


over-all mean self-rating was 3.96, while ^ 
low authoritarians’ was 4.00, Like those for picture ratings, these means аў 
close to the center of the 7-category rating scale. > 

Analyses of variance of the self-ratings by the two groups of Ss are sum 


depre i : iance 
marized in Table 2, which also shows estimates of the components of var 
from the three sources for each group. 


The high authoritarians’ 


TABLE 2 
ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF SELF-RATINGS s 
"n jan 
High authoritarians Low authoritar! 
Mean Mean onent 
Source df square Component square Comp 5 
З 3 
Traits (T) 11 35.06* 1.88 26.19* Е 
Ss 17 1.91 .06 2.38 185 
TXSs 187 1.25 1.25 1.85 


* Significant effect at the 001 level by F test. 


The estimated components tot 
for the low authoritarians, yie 
deviations of the two distributi 


al 3.19 for the high authoritarians and id 
lding 1.79 and 1.80 as estimated stand 


ons of self-ratings. Evidently high and Jo" 
authoritarians do not differ in their tendency to give extreme агай. 
"These standard deviations are slightly larger than those for picture pne 
indicating a slight tendency for Ss to give themselves more extreme rat? 
than they give strangers, 


ў Я r ; uni- 
In self-ratings, variance due to traits may be regarded as reflecting 
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formity of self-i " > 

eur, 4i p a oeo an ns component was very large for both 

tent of the total varia e ы variance for high authoritarians and 42 per 

view of the objecti i p or low authoritarians. This is not surprising in 

езана T ive relative homogeneity of the Ss, all male university 

on this shared des notable, however, that the Ss showed more agreement 
ths aiios image Шай in their perception of others’ traits. 

greater lax He T ^4 in picture ratings, the variance due to traits is much 

more, the "inr eere cen than for the low authoritarians. Further- 

в тейисей for met 3» to the traits X 8s interaction, the residual variance, 

implies that the = authoritarians relative to the low authoritarians, which 
ign S ave а more stereotyped self-image. 

a groups X i in which the self-ratings for the two groups were pooled, 

s interaction significant at the .025 level was obtained. 


TABLE 3 
RariNG MEANS 
Picture ratings Self ratings 
High Low High Low 
Trait authori- authori- authori- authori- 
Domi tarians tarians tarians tarians 
inati o . [ll 
Imaginative 449 4.30 4.28 4.50 
exually i 3.72 3.79 5.50 544 
Моне шеше 4.50 4.18 4.56 5:28 
anly 4.59 4.25 3.00 345 
Чеку 3.91 3.69 5.11 5.06 
aR | 3.44 3.57 3.83 3.78 
Rood dadas К 4.08 4.00 2.67 3.50 
teble 3.46 3.75 5.33 se 
Now 2.81 2.98 1.89 .22 
Conform! the angles 4.39 5.86 4.61 3.28 
Реп; ! society 3.77 4.00 5.28 4.44. 
> 341 3.57 144 1.78 
Tal А 
on 3 shows the mean self-ratings or the various traits by the two 
5. à 
Pictur The differences between the groups on these means (as on the 
i s ious with earlier work on authoritarian- 
anly" 


hemselves оп "m 


Ta 
ting means) seem harmon 
low ratings on “feeble” and 


ism, ^ 
| T high ratings the high aut 

M king. e BE angles" with very in the jungle-world (1 
3, dayy are proclamations of their adequacy in the jung ewon , , рр. 
em ), perhaps denials of their fear of others. The high ratings they give 
nselves on "good" and "conforms to society," with relatively low ratings 
hostile,” “has loose morals,” 2nd, perhaps, “dominating” and “sexually 
395, 429), and perhaps 


Inte 

Nse,” А Ы 

nials are proclamations of their virtue (1, pP- 
of their hostility toward others. 


horitarians give t 
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D. Discussion 


The one major divergence of the rating behavior of the high a ae У 
from that of the low authoritarians seems to be indiscriminate con = er 
and fearfulness of the strangers, with complementary insistence arde of 
themselves are virtuous and able. This finding suggests that the = ici 
authoritarianism is general, persistent, and denied fear of and hos у 
toward others. — derläy 

Such a paranoid-like characterization of high authoritarians € xd 
the concepts of potential fascism and ethnocentrism in The аре нгі 
Personality, and it seems to have explanatory power for the results of 0 
work on ethnocentrism and its correlates. : ый 

A high authoritarian will fear the author of the elegantly if pars ү 
expressed opinions on questionnaires such as the F-scale. He is me he 
placate this author by agreeing with the opinions, introducing a compon 
in his score due to acquiescence as well as one due to content (5, 12). " 

His fear of E may lead to disorganized or defensive behavior Саа 
of ambiguity or complexity, or rigidity), particularly if E heightens his 16 
by making the task ego-involving, threatening to evaluate him (2, 4, 11). „j 

His fear of and hostility toward other Ss may result in inadequate 8081 
interactions or social intelligence (6). БЕР 

In some experimental situations, or for some Es, or for some high gut T 
tarians (the psychopathic or aggressive as opposed to the койне m 
submissive ones (1, 9)), the high authoritarians' hostility toward Е ad 
may predominate rather than their fear. This complication could wall | p 
to many of the confusing and contradictory results in the literature 
authoritarianism. 

E. Summary 
High and low authoritari 


rated pictures of strangers 
themselves on the 


" Pascale) 
ans (as measured by the California F-sca 


i i tly rated 
on personality traits and subsequently 
same traits. 


The high authoritarians exhibited gener. 
condemnation of the strangers, 
glorifying their own virtue and a 

The high 


measures of te 


al fear, suspicion, and per 
relative to the low authoritarians, W 

bility. ön 
and low authoritarians showed little or no differences 
ndency to dichotomize, rigidity, 
of behavior. It was suggested that differences o 
situations are not central to authorita 
itarians’ fear and suspicion of other: 


$ spect 
acquiescence, and other A ng 
n such variables found in 9 


"у 2 thot 
rianism but depend on the high au 
S. 
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ATT 
RIBUTED CHARACTERISTICS OF LIKED AND DISLIKED 
PERSONS* 


Department of Psychology, Queens College, New York 


NicHoLas PasTonE'* 


—— = 


I A. INTRODUCTION 
n ‚ T А n 

everyday experience, people form impressions, develop attitudes and 
d a host of characteristics of persons with whom 
e some knowledge @ Л Investigation 


of su = 

Porta h impressions, attitudes, and emotional dispositions 1s obviously im- 
n Я В "e ; 
t, for they steer the behavior of the man-in-the-street in his relations 


to ot 

hers. Studies on the attribution of motive have shown that one of the 
s the observer's attitude (positive or negative) 
der to study further the 


de toward the performer 


emoti; Nic 
they rue dispositions towar 
nteract or about whom they hav 


° 

d act, it seems desirable to proceed with 

sip ms of liked and disliked persons. How does the observer feel or 

ча, that liked or disliked persons w! a ain ions? What 

eii nality characteristics are attributed to liked and disliked persons? The 
Ject of this preliminary investigation is to 
€ shall not be concerned with either the problem of the accuracy with 

maich an observer can judge the characteristics of others or the genesis of 

Celings of like and dislike. 


T Р = 
coh he Categories of intere 
men M physical appearance, 
Motivational structure, ego structur 


st in this report concern impressions of social 
expressive behavior, talents, need states, 
е, emotionality, permanence of personal- 


ity, and intentionality of behavior. We recognize that these categories, 
although apparently rooted in experience, can be replaced by others. Our 
immediate aim is to define a series of categories which will enable the invest- 
igation to move along. А partial justification for this pragmatic attitude lies 
in the fact that at the present time no inclusive theoretical Scheme. dor 
categorizing the outcomes oF correlates of social interactions exists. In 


TES 888 
Office on Ju 


* 
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Tet read before the 1957 me aut 
n pl i this invests’ 
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College; 
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ly 18, 1958. 

f the American Psychological Associati 
oci 

hor has profited from Miscdisiony ith 
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Я " 2 ; : ë 
relation to the above categories, 22 items of behavior, defining the et 
e Р N ? islike 
number of predictions, were specified. Relative to a liked person, a vw | 
Е icit les 
person phenomenally tends: to have fewer friends (Item 1)3; to elicit "" 
agreement for his opinions (Item 2) ; to be less interested in travel (Item 2); 


to keep a personal worry to himself (Item 4) ; to be less handsome (Item 5); 


to be less humorous (Item 6); to be less intelligent (Item 7); to be more 
hostile (Item 8); 


to have weaker needs for receiving love (Item 9), for 
expressing love (Item 10), and for forgiveness (Item 11); to be more cor 
trolled by a single motive (Item 12); to be more influenced by prestige 2” 
status factors (Item 13); to be less able to modify or postpone pursuit O è 
major goal (Item 14); to eat more when hungry (Item 15); to Ши 
toothache more acutely (Item 16); to possess a personality that cannot К 
as readily changed (Item 17); to possess а personality more determined by 


hereditary factors (Item 18); to be more personally responsible for ? 


"nervous breakdown" (Item 19) ; to have the source of insomnia placed ^ 
his personality. (Item 20); to be seen as himself placing the source © 
insomnia in the environment (Item 21); to spend more time in thinking 
about his goals in life (Item 22). 


B. PROCEDURE 


. * be 
with the exception of two, were phrased so as 10 Je 
amenable to a rating scale technique. Items 20 and 21 were given in жїр. 
р 5 а " а imeo- 
choice form, with the same four alternatives for both. The items were n 
graphed on three pages; neither the Pages nor the items were numbered. А 
made it possible to order the three Pages in various combinations (six) vi 
М ГЕНЕ : РЯ 
Order to get partial control over possible interdependence of item pori 
АП subjects were given the same three pages; however, half received “disli he 
instructions, the other half “like” instructions. The critical part of t" 
instructions designed to evoke an attitude of dislike read as follows: 

Think of all the persons you have dislik 
find it difficult to remember all persons you 
have definite feelings and impressions abo 
their ways of behaving. On the basis of su 
you are to place a mark anywhere along th 


All of the items, 


ed. Even though you may 

have disliked, you probably 

Чї their characteristics and 

ch feelings and impressions 

e line for every item. 

The “like” instructions were identical except for the substitution of the 
word liked for the word disliked. Copies of the two forme were sires aatel 


distributed to 80 students of an elementary Psychology Course, About 10 f? 
15 minutes were required to complete the task. ` 


3 The numbering of the items corresponds to the numberin m -n the 
table and in the appendix. E of the items in 
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ja d | C. RESULTS 
е А К 
and «4; ена two means associated with each 
slike" instructions) are given. Measuremen 


made fr 

four diee the extreme left end of а 90 mm. line 
e i . . P А 
rnatives of the two multiple choice items were assigned numbers 


1 

as =o the means computed. For each pair of means the subtraction 

Prediciton med so that a positive difference would be obtained if a given 

Contrary Me verified. Only three items, Nos. 4, 18, 22, yielded results 

2 predi о expectation. Employment of the sign test shows that the set of 
tions is confirmed at the 1 per cent level of significance. 


TABLE 1 


item (according to “like” 
ts of ratings were always 
as the zero point. The 


It MEAN RATINGS 
Like Dislike Item No. ike Dislike 
1 
12 29.8 50.8 
4 2 "i 13 47.3 63.3 
3 49.5 31.3 
6.0 14 36.8 58.5 
"m 54.0 3 
45.3 15 37.3 35.3 
5 37.5 
16 45.0 38.5 
6 40.8 48.8 17 34.3 213 
7 26.0 55.8 á 55.0 59.8 
8 24.8 45.5 18 393 E 
66.0 19 - 41.3 
9 49.5 n 25 42 nr 
10 42.8 26 30 2d 
1 22* 23.5 43.0 


dependency of responses 


possible inter: 
These items were singly 


rol over 


I 
a zi шш to get some cont ene 
andom sam 22 items was selected- 
sample of 8 of the 22 ! : 5 
admin; da Я 
administered to 160 additional subjects (20 subjects per item) The new 
with the original results. Confidence 


agreement - 5 x lA 
ia isten eliminary investigations 
arying 
of thes! 


be given on 
j^ sympathetic, cooperative, self-confident, 


stworthy, blunt. Half the subjects 
der received the other set. The instruc- 
tio [AMA SS seither à positive or à negative attitude toward 
аа анаа Матт e fr a d 
Were obtained than in the present елү в р" d E 
Instructions seemed desirable since it СОЧ direc d САБ is 

ed irectly inferred from the traits 


d be 
Pressi шай йз or ТӨШ à 
ions were ganien etation is now excluded by the deliberately vague 


themselves. Such an interpret tigation 
instructions of the presen" investie 


ы fara in complet 
їп ers un increased by. the cons 
"ii d ich items were assigned in У 
cnt instructions. In the final опе 
е, items were tO 


tactfu 
Ifish, uniru. 


t results of pr 
order and num 
e investigations, 


the 


ber and under differ- 
involving 250 sub- 
of an imagined 


De responses to 
B ; s 
Sonality who was sincere 
cal, Se 


or т E 
Who was cunning, cy"! р 
the remain 


Tece; А 
ceived one set of traits, 
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TABLE 24 А tends (07. 

1. In comparison with the average person, he has: fewer friends, more tup 

2. If he expresses an opinion on a controversial subject: I will most likely 
with him, I will most likely agree with him (L). is visiting @ 

3. In comparison with the average person, he is: less interested in visi 
foreign country, more interested in visiting a foreign country (L). t himself 

4. When confronted with a personal Worry: he is more likely to keep it to verde 
than the average person, he is more likely to tell others about it than the av 
person (L). L), les 

5. In. comparison with the average person, he is: more handsome (L), 
handsome. . verage 

6. In comparison with the average person, his sense of humor is: above à 
(L), below average. in intelligence 

7. In comparison with the average person, he is; above average in inte 
(L), below average in intelligence, б asses 

8. If he is waiting on the right corner for a bus and the driver accidentally get 
him by, he will feel: little or no anger toward the driver (L), considerable 
toward the driver. nodo 

9. In comparison with the average person, he feels: a strong need for some 
love him (L), little or no need for someone to love him. love 

10. In comparison with the average person, he feels: little or no need to 
Someone, a strong need to love someone (L). е s than 

11. If he does something wrong: he will feel a Ereater need for forgiveness. t 
the average person (L), he will feel less of а need for forgiveness tha 
average person. | ed by! 

12. In comparison with the average Person, his actions tend to be influenc' 
many and different motives (L), by 

13. In comparison with the average person, 
little importance to him (L), stpone 

14. In comparison with the average person: he can easily modify or [о goal. 
pursuit of a major goal (L), he cannot modify or postpone pursuit of a ms than 

15. When hungry, he Probably will eat: more than the average person, les 
the average person (L). " 

16. If he has a toothache, he will feel pain: more acutely than the average P 
less acutely than the average person (L). hanged 

17. In comparison with the average person, be: en 
easily, can be changed easily (L). ongly 

18. In comparison with the average person, his personality is: more str )+ 
influenced by inborn factors, more strongly influenced by environmental factors nally 

19. Suppose that he has a "nervous breakdown." [ feel that he is: not perso hís 
responsible because the reasons for a "breakdown" were probably beyon sary 
control (L), completely responsible because he Probably failed to take the neces 
Steps to prevent a "breakdown." 

20. If he suffers from insomnia, how would you ex im; 
obligations are responsible (L); people, in general, place too much pressure on In is 
some physiological factor is responsible; something within his personality 
responsible. 

21. If he suffers from insomnia how will he explain this й 
is likely to think that: family obligations. are responsible; People, in general, P ac 
too much pressure on him; some physiological factor js responsible ; something 
within his personality is responsible (L). ; | 

22. In comparison with the average person, he spends: More time in thinking 
ie Cr yhat he wants out of life, less time in thinking about What he wants out ° 
life . 


гзоп, 


his personality: cannot b 


il 
Plain this diffculty?: family 


e 
difficulty to himself? H 


* In order to conserve space, the 90 mm. lines and the actual 
have been respectively omitted and modified. The two escripti 
90 mm. line are given successively, following the colon and 


:tems 
format of the iter, 
ve phrases for €2 E 
Separated by a comm 
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D. Discussion 


This 
stud ; А . 
formation (2 provides evidence for the usefulness of the concept of unit 
2) since it can simply and successfully account for the results 
f humor is a socially 


of m z 
vd а items. For example, in Item 6, sense of hu 
a disliked mimm. Foe and it thus is connected with a liked, rather than 
coordinated son, However, Items 2, 12, 13, 14, and 17 cannot be readily 

with a socially desirable-undesirable dimension and, conse- 


Quen re 

Fus additional principles are necessary. 
attributio m ia equally plausible arguments can be advanced to support the 
isliked n of either a single or a plurality of motives to both liked and 
is that eee The main reason underlying the prediction for this ‘item 
Personalit isliked person is seen as having a more compact and a more visible 
y than a liked person. As а consequence, the actions of a disliked 


pe 
nda, Poll be linked to central regions and thus become subject to the 
Ww: * of a single motive. The idea of a greater degree of compactness 
at a disliked person would be rated as 
nkage of this charac- 


nsufficient to explain 
an be as readily associated with a dis- 
n (steadfastness of purpose). 
disliked person would be 
han would a liked 


d the person is i 


the 
il еы Since resistance to change c : 
Ж» son (obtuseness) as with a liked perso 
dps oe to this item it was predicted that a 
рег a greater degree of genetic determination t 
Son ( Item 18). This prediction, however, was not borne out. А . 
T П interpretation in terms of unit formation can be coextensive with 
th €r principles as well. Some of the predictions were based on the idea 
^t a liked person tends to be seen in а reciprocal relation with the social 
Ühvironment and willing to interact with it in à shared way. Degree of 
Interest in travel (Item 3) was intended as an indirect measure of this idea. 
€ results of this item, howeve so can be interpreted in terms of unit 
for many people in our 


°rmation; travel abroad is а desirable characteristic 
Culture. Items 9, 10, and 16 can arly analysed. For example, for 


be simil 
Items 9 and 10, a disliked person is attributed weaker needs for receiving 
а MARE ‚ ё 

t end апа bel 
he lef саа for eacli 


г, al 


ow the line, the second phrase 
h alternative of Items 20 and 


Th 
e 
at S oret phrase was centere arentheses 
2 Бы right end апа below- тве раг ter ER which appears along with some 
ve been omitted. The pare i redicted mean rating for “like” instructions; 
not herein indicated, is in the 


Ph ‹ 
Kr denotes the direction dislike” instructions, 
redi ч dt ў c 
Posite Acted mean ati seructions) tted here, are 5 сеа e in the body of 
the art irection. el ecd d when actua y distri ШЕП Mo ыы. hh 
above que dhe items pis items wi easier to relate them to the categories 
rangement 0 


of ; 
f Interest, 
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and expressing love because he tends to be seen as cut off from the vae 
ment. Moreover, it would not be inconsistent with the principle of genpor 
ity to advance the idea that a liked person will be seen as behaving 1 
relation to internal standards whereas a disliked person's behavior v 
be seen as more readily influenced by external standards. Consequent? 


"A : omic 
the prediction for ltem 13 was that considerations of social and econ 
prestige would be seen as 


observer and the person who is the object of the attitude. If a disliked Ld 
> я nd to give love, then individus 
at person will not be strongly peril 
ationship which would decrease distance. If a rue ess 
Person is seen as having little or no need for forgiveness, then m 
will not be readily extended to him, If a disliked person is seen as dum ot 
responsible for the development of Personal problems, then he enin 
receive much Support from this environment, Ultimately, complete nit 
of such considerations will depend on the accuracy of the raters' MOT 
It may very well be that disliked persons actually possess the characteris i e 
ascribed to them, characteristics which may even be responsible - his 
genesis of the feelings directed to them. It is doubtful, however, that 7 
would be generally the case since a person who is disliked by some individu, 
is often liked by others. The appearance of "distortion effects" in interp 


ow 
ey м (зае УИ dee : : а nev 
sonal relations, which is an implication of our results, is obviously not ? 
phenomenon in psychology. 


E. Summary 

The problem of the attribution of у 
characteristics as a function of the 
igated. Eighty subjects gave their i 
nique, on 22 items of behavior. 


arious behaviors and personality 
attitudes of like and dislike was inves” 
mpressions, chiefly by a rating scale tee a 

Half the subjects received instructio? 
designed to elicit the recall of disliked Persons, the other half of like 
persons. The results, which were statistically significant, were discuss? 


both in terms of unit formation and the heuristic Principles underlying the 
formulation of the predictions. 
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ANIFEST HOSTILITY LEVEL AND HOSTILE BEHAVIOR* 


Department of Psychology, University of Wisconsin 


LEONARD BERKOWITZ? 


A. INTRODUCTION 


in pps have pointed to a number of potential difficulties 
Subjects cepe of hostile behavior. from responses to à personality test. 
anger on а admit to characteristically frequent and strong feelings of 
necessarily c x test (ile, whose manifest hostility level is high) do not 
Indeed, a exhibit intense hostile behavior іп interpersonal situations. 
Cline aia results of two experiments suggest that, among middle class 
the e least, manifest hostility level is negatively correlated with 
In the fi Us intensity of hostile behavior displayed after anger 15 aroused. 
8s, organi rst of these studies, Thibaut and Coules (9) asked each of their 
their "^ ized into two-man groups, to write down their initial impressions of 
the Es eoi On the basis of a content analysis of these first impressions, 
their classified the Ss as either initially friendly or initially hostile "e 
each i eae Since the two group members had not communicated wi?) 
osti]i er before these sketches were written, it is likely that this initia 
"d level is a manifestation of а generalized attitude toward others. 
In th is, it is indicative of each 5% characteristic level of manifest a 
hes next phase of the experiment the two Ss wrote messages to each x E 
зорь, wes aroused toward $'s partner by manipulating the “ee ve 
osti] ostensibly sent by him. After this instigation to aggression, the - vid 
Patina Ss communicated a significantly smaller amount of aggression sie 
siti than the initially friendly Ss. In the more ее аиа қ А 
their nson and Gordon (4) administered a scale of "Manifest це i y Е 
di t Those scoring at the extreme ends of this secl je dus 
aro : Situation designed to arouse relatively strong hosti ity, e 
rousa] situation, and then allowed to express aggression 1n fantasy (to 


Pici y г 
ат tures), and in overt behavior. Relative to the comparable Ss in the low 
bx ificant tendency for the "strongly aroused 


al" ae А 
condition, there was а sig? b. 
| > ess more hostility on the TAT, 


з wi 
ith low manifest hostility score to expr 


* 
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while the similarly "aroused" high manifest hostility Ss gave fewer s 
responses. No significant relationships were found in the overt 
ituation. ке 
` The present study is an attempt to replicate the above results. Ms 
classified as either high or low in manifest hostility on the basis of ed 
answers to the scale utilized by Hokanson and Gordon and then qwe 
to experimental treatments similar to that employed by Thibaut and p 
According to the results of the earlier investigations, high manifest xs 
Ss will increase less in their overt hostility toward another after 
angered by him than Ss low in manifest hostility. 


B. PROCEDURE " 

As part of another experiment, two Ss, both male or both iani mo. 
brought together ostensibly for a study of the formation of "first me 
The two Ss were not given an opportunity to talk to each other at this p 
After receiving the instructions and a brief description of their task, salt 
went into separate cubicles where they indicated their impressions of i 
partners on the first questionnaire. Among other things, this question”? a 
required that § rate his partner on 13 ten-point rating scales. The xr 
to six intercorrelated items on this form him 
S's initial hostility score. One of 
(her) into your circle of close fr 
"Definitely yes" (score — 1) to “Definitely no” (score = 10). 

The Ss then wrote two notes to each other at five-minute interva ale 
which they described themselves. They were to utilize their partner 5 tt 
descriptions in evaluating him on the second questionnaire. Ё pop 
previously constructed notes for the notes actually written in order e: Fd 
duce the experimental conditions. The notes received by the Ss 1n 
Hostility-Arousal condition indicated that the partner had little j К, 
the University and most o£ its students, while the Ss in the Non-Hosti i he 
Arousal condition were led to believe that the partner liked life at zal 
University, and was fairly active in student affairs. Following this, 8s m 
indicated their impressions of their partners on a second form of the quest! i 
naire. The same six items used previously were employed in assessing the 
subsequent level of hostility toward their partners. 

Forty-two of the Ss Participating in the 
hostility scale (7) utilized by Hokanson 
earlier. Dichotomizing the distribution of 
median as possible, it was found that a fa 


ield 
were summed together to n 
; i 
the items reads, "Would you adm from 
iends?”, with the answers ranging 


Is in 


for 


«fost 
experiment had taken the man. 
and Gordon four to eight uw 
scores on this scale as close P chat 
ctorial design could be set UP 
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had р 

proportio Ў 

Table 1.) bye cell frequencies. (The N's in each condition are given in 
etin and. P classified in this design in terms of (a) hostility arousal 
f the sum.o£ ) manifest hostility, with the dependent variable consisting 
la Cineiioo responses to the six hostility items in Questionnaire 1 and again 

aire s 
селе, ps 2. The Ss were volunteers from introductory a зан 
Sit males a niversity of Wisconsin. Nine of the 22 “non-aroused” Ss 
ates, while t sex UE m а nl ‘ 
ream , he sex ratio in the "aroused" condition is five males to 15 
C. RESULTS 
tionnaires in each of the four 


The 
mez "E 

ean hostility level on each of the ques 
Its of the analysis of variance 


Conditions is > 
ns is reported in Table 1, with the resu 


given in Т 
treatment EM 2. The highly significant interaction. of “hostility-arousal 
" : Н - 
y questionnaires" shown in the latter table attests to the success of 
in the first table, there is no 


the s 
dier ane manipulations. As can be seen in t 

“araneaj erence between the means of Questionnaires 1 and 2 in the 
all Ss the sel condition when both types of 8s are combined. However, over 
i an hostility level on Questionnaire 2 in the “aroused” condition 


is signif 

Significantly н E F 
antly greater than the mean level before arousal in this condition 

in the “non-arousal” condition.” 


an " 

a a aee i than both hostility scores i 

ful in cile gae that the hostility-arousal treatment was generally success- 
"Düde 1 ry the degree of the d unfriendliness toward their partners. 

Scale, os xd presents data supporting the validity of the manifest hostility 

Nificantly ining all conditions, the high manifest hostility Ss exhibit a sig- 

than the с, degree of hostility toward their partners on Ошеншие 1 

atter ini] manifest hostility Ss. However, as is indicated in Table 2. the 

nificant] tally friendly Ss, over all experimental conditions, display a sig- 

ceiving oe increase in unfriendliness toward their partners after re- 

e communications from them. This significant 


y “manifest hostility 
Questi а ы 4 x 
y Stionnaires" interaction i ith the present study's major 
Pothesis. 


T. 
башын E provides further information relev: 
апу icu 1 is the above interaction 15 not due to а S 
ostility s fashion. In the Non-Hostility-drousal conditi 
Пепа S, after communicating with their partners, › c 
ег toward them on Questionnaire 2, while there is no change in the 
Ss. In contrast, both types 


тед 
n E е x15 
Tatings made by the low manifest hostility 


s consistent W 


ant to this hypothesis, and 
a statistical regression in 
on the high manifest 
become significantly 


n comparisons utilized the Duncan 
1 accepted as the level of signifi- 


ce conditio 
comparisons. 


2 
The 
Multiple BoM-analyses of varian ] 
Ance, Ba ange test (3) with the .05 confidence leve 
ch condition was given an N of 10 for these 
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TABLE 1 
Mean HosriLITY-TOWARD-PARTNER SCORE 
Non-hostility Hostility 
arousal arousal Man 
High Man. Low Man. High Man. ew Ss 
Host. Ss Host. Ss Host. Ss Host. 
10 
N 11 11 10 A 
Score on Quest. 1: 22.6 18.5 25.4 34.8 
Score on Quest. 2: 16.3 18.3 36.6 
TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE or HosriLtTY-TOWARD-PARTNER SCORES - 
г ratio 
Source DF Mean squares dU 2 
24.5 
1. Hostility arousal 1 2113.36 dito 
2. Manifest hostility 1 128.76 e 
$.1x2 1 47.30 
4. Raters 38 86.04 15.56 
5. Questionnaires 1 457.33 50.10 
6. 1x5 1 1472.82 5,08 
7. 2x5 1 149.34 je 
8.1x2x5 1 3.29 
9. Residual 38 29.40 


of 8s become significantly more hostile toward their partners on Questionnair" 
2 in the “arousal” condition. As expected, this increase is greater Sane 
not significantly so) in the case of the low manifest hostility Ss. [The тей, 
of the "Thibaut and Coules (9) and Hokanson and Gordon (4) ашйе 
Suggest, nevertheless, that this difference is reliable.] Even though ds 
latter Ss initially had been significantly friendlier toward their co-wor in 
than the high manifest hostility Ss, once angered there was no difference E 
the intensity of the hostility displayed by the two groups of Ss. The е 
exhibited by the low manifest hostility Ss increased to the level exhibit 
by the high manifest hostility Ss, ‚о 

A further analysis was undertaken in an attempt to obtain some sp 
into the meaning of a : 
original experiment half 
dicating which of the 
at the end of the exp 


given manifest hostility score. In the course of i 
of the Ss responded to an adjective check list у а 
adjectives best characterized themselves. This was a 
erimental session but before E explained the pater” at 
the deceptions he had employed. Ten college students, five of each sex, н 
classified these adjectives as either "favorable" or “unfavorable.” Ulis 
only those adjectives whose classification was agreed upon by at least sen 


6, 
2 — р-га 
3 The Duncan test does not necessarily require a significant preliminary F 
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of the j 
judges, a t “ 
by summing all hay: favorableness of self-description” score was obtained 
а e favorable adjectives sai s 
number of able adjectives said to ly V 
| Seem d 4 а apply to one's self wi 
‘a for 22 ул adjectives rejected as not applying. These ge E 
etween this s he present Ss. The Pea à sae iu 
di. all tensed arson product-moment i 
=e Cem dci tee measure and the manifest —€—: 
— OD. | à s y scale i 
iix breues Mo d scatter plot reveals that there is no significant io 
which dhe Be 4 avorableness of self-description scores and the extent in 
$ 1 " . H H А 
Оинае mom in unfriendliness toward their co-workers from 
descriptions S m Questionnaire 2. Thus, it is not likely that the self- 
re significantly affected by the Ss’ ratings of their partners 


С O D. Discussion 
cerning the nce of the present results дере 
hostility. $$. IL of the differences between the high and lo 
Stronger a m x Is assumed that the high manifest hostility Ss possess either a 
the low ot drive or a greater predisposition toward aggression than 
account NE hostility Ss, we must introduce an inhibiting mechanism to 
the relatively small increase in unfriendliness displayed by the 

uld maintain that а 


for 
mer $$ 
sa Lennsal Thi ; й 
fter arousal. This type of interpretation. WO 
hin the high manifest. hostility 
bits hos- 


Ereater le 

8s, but sa Bt aggressive drive is aroused wit 

tile behav; this in turn produces strong aggression-anxiety which inhi 

therefore e The low manifest hostility Ss are not as strongly angered, and, 

likely — o not develop strong aggression-anxiety. Thus, they are more 
If this explanation is correct, the unfavorable 

the high manifest hostility Ss might mean 

ilt and anxiety, particularly if they 


nds upon assumptions con- 
w manifest 


image of xpress hostility freely. 
themselves possessed by 


t 
at th 
еу " 
Y are prone to feelings of gv 


chave ; 
ve in : 
а socially disapproved manner. 
asoning. Two investi- 


Thess is 
ere is some evidence in support of this line of re 
ctioned hostile behavior may produce 
llege students (5, 8) while the 
experiment indicate that 
eads to th : pe of subject ordinarily 
Eenera] g € suppression itions of the drive (2). In 
" al. hen, there is likely to bea tween the strength 
sapproved drive aroused within colleg d the intensity oT 
o this drive exhibited by them. This presumably 
ich level of anxiety. The manifest 


e results in hig 
aroused than the low scoring Ss, 


disapproved acts. 


gatio 
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suggest that even socially san 
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olled laboratory 
in this ty! 
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correlation be 
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; this 
However, there is at least one difficulty that must be pause M б 
type of explanation: the high manifest Шей S DE sal" notes 
friendlier toward their partners after exchanging the "non-arousa anifest 
with them, while there was no such change in the case of the ee Marci 
hostility Ss. This difference could be taken as indicating that the Dy rine 
hostility Ss have a stronger aggressive drive than the high mie snhibi- 
Ss, but for some reason inhibit the admission of these feelings. T | ‘endl 
tion, in turn, may be indicative of a defensive inability to become too fr 7 
with others, particularly on short notice. bees Um 
The present data also can be interpreted employing "expectancy cans ]y to 
In this case it must be assumed, first, that affective reactions are like y is 
result from unexpected events, and second, that the manifest Нана ig 
is positively correlated with S's perceived probability of receiving м 97 
from others. (That is, as the unfavorable self-image of the high € t 
hostility Ss might suggest, the scale measures the extent to which Ss expec die 
be frustrated, even in interpersonal situations.) Thus, when the Ss 1n E 
"non-arousal" situation received relatively friendly notes from their p 
the high manifest hostility Ss were more surprised than the low mani 
hostility Ss, and consequently, exhibited a greater change toward ы 
Similarly, the low manifest hostility Ss were more surprised than the EA 
scoring Ss as a result of the hostility 
dition, and reacted more adversely 
These widely differing interpre 
inherent in the use of a person 
always say 


ess. 


1” 
“arousa 


-arousing notes in the 
to these communications. E 
tations illustrate some of the difficu not 
ality test to predict later behavior; we oe rot 
what stimuli give rise to a particular set of test meng е 
example, Ss' verbal responses in the test situation may be influenced A^ 
desire to avoid displeasing either one's self or E, particularly if the Te 
involved are socially relevant, and this influence may come about even ! А 
test utilizes fantasy productions (1, 2). As the present study has DUUM n 
who describe themselves as being relatively friendly toward others vmi 
actually exhibit more unfriendliness than people who have a high man! 
hostility level. 


E. Summary 
Two earlier studies (4, 9) indicated that Ss who 
strong feelings of anger (i.e. 
a smaller increase in the in 
aroused than Ss low in m 
plicate these findings, 
sions of each other ( 


кыса” 

admit to characterist n it 
н " "s high) ех 

‚ Whose manifest hostility level is high) Я 


1 Н i 7 ger 
tensity of their hostile behavior after ein 
anifest hostility, The present study attempte 


a ares 
S : Map pert ын А] im 

Two Ss, after Privately indicating their initial imP y 
оп Questionnaire 1), 


: res. 
exchanged written messag 
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ыы i UM constructed notes for these messages, E aroused 
Mis ewe S’s partner in half of the Ss. Following this brief communi- 
minal сена two Ss again rated each other on the questionnaire scale of 
Fera friendliness (in Questionnaire 2). 
tea had been assessed as high in manifest hostility displayed 
ila is а hostility toward their co-workers on Questionnaire 1 than 
wes 1 Р Ss, supporting the validity of the manifest hostility measure. 
Es, as ot ining both experimental conditions, the low manifest hostility 
this Peine; had a significantly greater increase 1n unfriendliness toward 
est d the exchange of communications than the high mani- 
im ier y Ss. Further analyses and the implications of these differences 
sed. 
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E ON CHANGING TOWARD LIKED AND DISLIKED 
PERSONS* 


Department of Psychology, Queens College, New York 


NICHOLAS PASTORE 


A. PROBLEM 


The g 

and cca deis the processes involved in changing negative 
orm a liked ii es directed to persons. What are the factors which trans- 
some relevant E. into a disliked person, Ог conversely ? In order to gain 
Phenomenal ese. oxmation. in answer to this question. we specify, on a 
їй elanga a de * the particular hypothesis of this note: It is more difficult 
Person. into win person into а liked person than it is to change а liked 
following m isliked person. The rationale for this hypothesis lies in the 
than a iam d (a) A positive act is less salient and less compelling 
Not as el a An ostensible positive act performed by a liked person is 
Negative id re as a negative act, and it may even pass unnoticed. A 
change ie i ormed by a liked person thus produces a force which tends to 
of sinister person in à negative direction. On the other hand, the attribution 
dislikeq an similar motives will divest the positive acts performed by 
acts меч of their potential for positive. change. Morcover, negative 
Positive acts ed by disliked persons are more apt to be noticed than are 
disliked is ss performed by liked persons and, consequently, the feeling of 
ing à ааа, (b) A disliked person gives the impression of possess- 

dense’ and a more ‘compact’ personality than does a liked 
and more compact will offer greater re- 
f disliked persons are 
rsonality than are the positive character- 
mer are more resistant to change 


ransformation of a liked into a disliked 
if the change is from like 


Person, T 
sist 
Seen , 
Bi ef pat deeply rooted in the pe 
than the iis persons. Consequently, the fori 
Person, е (d) 1# we suppose a t 
islike кыре then the following obtains: 1t fhe 1 
Person Sedi b negative environmental forces impinging проп the liked 
Тезис c judged responsible ; if the change is from dislike to like then 
тропе ring of the outlook of thc disliked person would be judged 
опаде ор. A restructuring of outlook by a disliked person would be 
more difficult to achieve than the resistance a liked person can 
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change. (c) The negative characteristics o 
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А iked 
offer in warding off negative impacts from the environment. ia Rs for 
person is easier to change since he is in a closer relationship with uhr M 
whom he is an object of like. Consequently he has a greater rco и 
hurt or to perform negative acts which would tend to transform pe 
a disliked person. On the other hand, a disliked person occupies x dislike 
insulated position in relation to those for whom he is an object der 
and, even when performing possibly positive acts, has less of ап opp ip ia 
for altering his given impression. (f) In a previous investigation e is 
shown that disliked persons were rated as more dificult to chang 
were liked persons (1). 

B. PROCEDURE 


кершей 
Я " > distribute 
Two forms of a questionnaire (see Table 1) were randomly dis 


TABLE 1 


We wish to study the possibilities 
your cooperation is desired, In what 
situation is rather artificial or even 
issues of dealing with people you s 
without raising any questions. 


ities 
of changing various types of ponite the 
follows, it is possible that you may ЕЕ practical 
vague. Since this study is related to th all item? 
hould do the best you can and answer as m 
We desire your feelings and impression 
as possible. Do not sign your name to this sheet; answers are Ee ATE 
Mr. A, who is 30 years old and a high school graduate of P onality: 
intelligence, has the following characteristics dominant in his peo 1б 
sincere; unselfish; trustworthy; sympathetic; tactful. We are EG p 
Consider the possibility of a change occurring in Mr. A's persona E ort 
that the following opposite characteristics become dominant: insin 
selfish; untrustworthy; unsympathetic; tactless. 


. | resents 
For each one of the following items, check the alternative which best гер " 
your feeling or impression. н personali 
1. Under the usual conditions of life, I believe that such a change in his 
( ) cannot occur 
) can occur but only with the greatest difficulty 
( ) can occur but only with great difficulty 
( ) can occur with moderate difficulty 
( ) can occur without much difficulty 
( ) сап occur with no difficulty at all 
2. I feel that a single unfavorable dramatic experience 
( ) cannot produce such a change m 1 
( сап produce such а change but only with the greatest difficulty 
( ) can produce such a change but only with great difficulty 
( ) сап produce such a change with moderate difficulty 
( ) can produce such а change without much difficulty ple: 
) can produce such a change with no difficulty at all T possiP. te 
3. Suppose that Mr. A is placed in the most unfavorable circumstance oppo! 
I feel that the following amount of time is necessary to produce ап 
type of personality : 


more than 20 years 
10 up to 20 years 
) 5 up to 10 years 
) 2 up to 5 years 
) 6 months up to 2 years 
) less than 6 months 
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to 81 students of elementary psychology at the beginning of the term. The 
Questionnaire contained a brief and deliberately vague description of a 
hypothetical person that initially would elicit an attitude of like or dislike. 
The subjects were instructed to consider such a person changing from one 
type of personality to the opposite type and, then, to check their impressions 
9n cach of three items. The items were assumed to be indices of the 
difficulty of effecting such a change in personality. Only a few minutes were 
Tequired to complete the task without any apparent difficulty.? 


C. RESULTS 


For statistical purposes the six alternatives for each item were assigned 
the numbers five (greatest difficulty of change) through zero (least difficulty 
оз change), The total score for cách subject comprised the sum of the ratings 
or the three items, The two mean scores, corresponding to the two forms, 
Vere 7.7 (like to dislike) and 9.6 (dislike to like). The value of t was 2.64 
(79 df), a result which is significant at the 1 per cent level. Each of the 
three items discriminated between the two forms in line with the hypothesis. 

ese results are in accord with those of preliminary investigations (153 
Subjects) in which different traits were involved as well as different numbers 
of traits. We conclude that the initial hypothesis is confirmed. 
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PICTORIAL DEPTH PERCEPTION IN SUB-CULTURAL 
GROUPS IN AFRICA* 


Nati, ; 
National Institute for Personnel Research, Johannesburg, South Africa 


W. HvpsoN! 


A. INTRODUCTION AND PROBLEM 


sE геа а picture projection test administered in 1957 to a group 
and degrees gend workers of different tribal origins, educational levels, 
Шеш ks urbanisation contained interesting perceptual information. 

; designed to obtain information on aspirational levels in the occu- 


Pational s; r 
als З : 5 : A 
ituation, consisted of 14 pictures. These pictures were unambiguous, 


half 
-tone я ; М i А . ] А 
ne, graphic representations of a variety of situations 1n which the 


traditi 

ional B; * м р Fee 
ims nal Bantu tribal, family, material culture, and spiritual values were 
raste r m б 
asted with western urbanised values and cross-cultural tendencies 


disp] 
ayı 1 . М А oe 
yed in educational opportunity, higher living standards, greater pur- 


chast 
vas power social disruption, and reorientation. For two of these pictures, 
Was i perception was apparent in 20 protocols. One of these pictures 
"he Pin to represent the home-coming of the migrant industrial worker. 
In the iy the figures of an elderly couple seated on the ground. 
Worker ке ground was à thatched circular hut, with the figure of the 
Teferred Аш overalls, arms akimbo, superimposd upon it. Seven protocols 
Superim а. а winged being, а devil or an angel. By accident, the artist 1n 
Шаны o the foreground figure on the hut, had placed the ragged 
Perceive T of the hut in such a manner that an observer, who did La 
M epth in the picture, would see the thatch as feathers or ea 
arms ed from the worker's back just above his shoulders. His posture, wit 
akimbo, aided this interpretation. The second picture was intended to re- 


ard, received in the 


uvel of the Editorial Bo l 
ccordance with our 


* 

Ac 
Editorial od for publication by S. Bieshe [ у 
i blished immediately in а 


olicy al Office on May 2, 1960, and pu 


о ч 
Vrhe С Special consideration for cross-cultural research. - | 
Writer is indebted to S. Biesheuvel, Director of the National Institute for 


<tsonn ae ; 
lodia l Research, Johannesburg, for helpful єчїм AT a be à 
in 53 ® , aj , e we 


а! F ‚ Morgan, J. Nelson for assistance H 

T.A. inhart for statistical computation an Y. Glass for access to 

Were protocols, H. Duncan constructed the 11 test pictures and the models, „which 

and тудо овтарһей by Graphic Arts Division, South African Council for Scientific 

Dee Ustrial Research. Testing facilities were granted by Durban Roodepoort 

the lied ine, Ltd., by Central Inspectorate of Bantu Schools, Johannesburg, and by 
Master of St. Peters Preparatory School, Johannesburg. 
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present a demagogue haranguing a group of workers. As a dominating ios 
he was placed above the workers, and in the background to lend Dey deci 
to the picture, the artist included a long factory-like building with е 
tall smoking chimneys. Again, by accident, the demagogue's outstretc ia 
hands were positioned just above the tops of two of the chimneys. уге 
protocols referred to the madman who had climbed up to the top of the à 
and was warming his hands at the smoke. This interpretation was ym 
given a two-dimensional pictorial perception. In 20 protocols candi Ше. 
responded to a manifest pictorial content alien to the intended MISES 
In turn this response was associated with a latent projective content puts. ds 
the test's reference frame. This means that the perceptual stimuli E = 
not equivalent for all candidates, nor were they equivalent for сапан 
and tester, and hence responses were inappropriate experimentally. It sn 
be argued that any projective response is relevant. This may be true to a po! 1a 
In a pure cultural study, all projective responses may contribute e ti- 
the total psychological picture of the culture. But in cross-cultural d 
gations where the structuring of the projective pictorial material is important 
irrelevant responses minimise the usefulness of the technique. cd 
Psychologists, working in cultures other than their own, have encounter! 
methodological problems in the construction 
gical tests and data. In the со; 
and Laroche (17) h 
for use with Africa 
anthropological grou 


and interpretation of psycholo: 
gnitive field, Biesheuvel (2, 4), сари 
ауе commented upon the conceptual incompatability Оп 
n culture of tests designed in a western culture. ilar 
nds Leblanc (11) and Ombredane (13) voice c 
criticism of the use of Projective test material with African groups. d 
and Ritchie (1), testing Maori and White samples on the Rorschach x 
conclude that cultural differences necessitate t Же 
Scoring symbols. Such Criticism is directed 
incompatibility, 
with the latent 


he re-evaluation of card 


by such techniques. o 
to focus attention on the role sts 
on and interpretation of psychological f ; 

ons outside this narrow, technological fie 


These findings and discussions serve 
perceptual habit in the constructi 
and data. But there are implicati 
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Wes : 
on ake is book-learned, characterised by dependence upon the 
common mode p SB diagram, photograph. Visual presentation is a 
йөз and А. брега іп the factory, and on the hoardings. 
Propaganda, and much Aaye i чан Rant 
Ua. amr oramus а каше make use of pictorial 
нан са е к eristic perceptual habits. have become normal for 
afa Firme, bt dar the groups professing it. Pictorial representation 
artisio a а с scene requires the observance and acceptance of certain 
neci, d — conventos: Pictorial depth perception depends upon 
Diere me Pin —— cues in the two-dimensional representation. 
орен = M concerned with form only, viz., object size, object 
aj qual size bl pr ap, perspective. In the visual world, of two objects 
ауе] tech sd ject ‘nearer the observer is larger. When one object 
lies tend i r Я е superimposed object is nearer to the observer. Parallel 
к кү сопуегде with distance from the observer. In the two-dimen- 
sentation of the three-dimensional scene, foreground objects 


are depi a ч A 
picted larger than background items. Superimposed objects are perceived 


as nea ў 
ге Die Н . H . . 
r. Pictorial structuring by perspective technique 1s accepted as a 


convent; 

Viet ea distance. The incidental evidence furnished on 
ventions аге van e horse € a es thas = pictorial оп 
Eaton is limit : epted in such sub-cultural groups. e presni SEND 
Pictorial m ak to the study of the perception of three dimensions in 
^ aterial by sub-cultural groups in southern Africa. 


B. METHOD 


1. Test. Material 


ructed to isolate the pictor 
rspective, Eleven ou 
r experimental purposes 


ial depth cues of object 
tline drawings and 
pictorial 


dea steal was const 
one Coal superimposition, and pe 
Space was grapli were constructed. Fo 4 
а os two positions, horizontal and vertical space. | 
ettical s al space is the perceptual scan from side to side of the picture. 
perceives & vi is the scan from bottom to top of the picture. If an observer 
to one s iras i two-dimensionally the representation of objects adjacent 
to their E er in horizontal pictorial space will be perceived as equivalent 
of the ying in the same plane in the visual world. Objects on the margins 
s v UB will be perceived as distant from one another. Objects in 
of Pay as near one another. This perceptual habit will persist regardless 
mental I of object size, superimposition or perspective. The experi- 
ation is simple to construct. Pictures 1-6 were designed to obtain 


i Е Perspective in 
the responses of observers to depth cues of size, overlap and е e 
horizontal pictorial space. Each picture is similarly structured. The clephz 
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a this 
is positioned centrally between a human figure and an antelope. lr 


FIGURE 1 
HORIZONTAL PICTORIAL SPACE 


15 
“hunting scene,” the elephant is depicted smaller than the antelope- TB 
object size depth cue occurs in each of the six pictures, Pictures 2 nu 
carry the additional depth cue of overlapping. Pictures 4, 5, and 6 нен 
perspective lines representing a road vanishing in a horizon. In all pict" 
the hunter's assegai is aligned on both elephant and antelope. 
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Vertic: ictori 

al pic aa & Я 

If three Me P T aie is more difficult to construct experimentally 

е cts are placed one above t i i of 

Stele da fla Gea he other in a picture, the order of 

fone picture is the same as that in the visual world. Normally, 
а DIC s i i | 

т нане pictorial space, the two-dimensional perceiver and the Sates 
al perceiver give the same correct response. Pictures 7-11 were 


FIGURE 2 


SPACE 


VERTICAL PICTORIAL 
in vertical space. A similar 
on each picture. The bird is 
In Picture 7, object size is 
and in Pictures 


desi 

с to investigate the same depth cues 
is portrayed 

n all cases. 

here is overlapping, 


rawn rie “flying bird scene,” | 
© sole reo than the elephant ir 
and m cue. In Picture S and 9, t 

» perspective is introduced. 


ictur 4 А : 
€ 12 was a photographic reproduction of the "hunting scene" in 
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ant, 

horizontal pictorial space using modelled objects. Human jmd ox te 
and antelope were modelled to y: and subsequently photog 

uce a scene similar to Picture 1. | -— 

he 12 pictures are shown in Figures 1, 2, and 3. cade re 4 zn 

"hunting scenes" in horizontal space (Pictures 1-6). Figure 2 1 пети 

“flying bird scenes" in vertical space (Pictures 7-11). ing vem. О), 
the photograph of the "hunting scene" in horizontal space (Pic 


| 


I 


f 
м m 


FIGURE 3 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION, UsiNG MonELLED OBJECTS 


Dimensions of test Pictures 1-1 
12, 6 inches by 4 inches. 
by depth cues in Table 1. 


‘tute 
1 were 20 inches by 15 inches, and of Pict 


e 
А class! 
For easy reference, Pictures 1-11 are cla 


2. Testing Procedure 

Pictures were presented separately 
order. Questioning was done orally 
intelligible to both candidate and tester, 
(with illiterate samples from different 


iyen 
to individual candidates in the erally 
in whatever tongue was P casiblé 
Where this practice was not ) a 
territories in southern Africa/+ 
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interpre’ iati 
р ter was used. Answers were recorded seriatim. Complete picture 
ere not administered to the first four samples. 


c TABLE 1 
LASSIFICATION or TEsr Pictures By Derra Cues (P.1-11) 
Dept epti 
E Pth perception area Depth cue Test pictures 
orizontal pictorial 
« s space x 
Hunting Scene") Size s 1 Я 
Superimposition . P 2-3 
© Perspective P 4-6 
frtical pictorial 
"pl: s space E 
( Flying Bird Scene") Size P 7 а 
Superimposition P 8-9 
P10-11 


Perspective 


Candi r ” 
idates were asked the following questions while viewing each picture: 


1. Hunting Scene: (Pictures 1-6, 12) 
a. What do you see? 
b. What is the man doing? 
c. Which is nearer the man, 
2. Flying Bird Scene: (Pictures 7-11) 
a. What do you see? 
b. Which is nearer the man, 


elephant or antelope? 


elephant or bird? 


dates were required to 


In r 
*sponse to Question 1 in both scenes, candi 
elephant, tree, hill, 


ie ME 
га hong object in each picture, viz., man, assegai, 

I on Picture 1. 
or he scene,” if a candida 
Was dio the spear without specifying. 
majority ys clarify whether he was aiming at elephant or 
cases, this additional question was unnecessary. 


andidate reported that the man was aiming 
his quarry, an additional question 
antelope. In the 


3. Scoring Method 
Scene” and i responses to Question 3 in the “hunting 
of the "n to Question 2 in the "flying bird scene" were taken as indicative 
candidates. of dimensional pictorial perception possessed by a candidate. If 
man ils reported the antelope in the hunting scene to be nearer the 
(3D) E the elephant, their responses were classified as three-dimensional 
Nearer th candidates reported the elephant in the flying bird scene to be 
boiled : man than the bird, their responses were classed as three-dimensional. 
Y, for Question 2 in the "hunting scene,” if candidates reported the 


Unter У 
to be aiming at the antelope, these responses were classified as three- 


Fo 
гг à 
€asons to be discussed later, 
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dimensional. All other responses in the scenes were characterised as tirer 
dimensional (2D). For convenience 2D and 3D responses are listed 1n 
'Table 2 for all pictures. 


TABLE 2 8 

3D 2D. 

Hunting Scene (Pictures 1-6, 12) Antelope - р р ~~ Elephant 
Flying Bird Scene (Pictures 7-11) Elephant Bird — 


4. Samples 

The test was administered to 11 samples. Characteristics of these samples 
are given in Table 3. Samples fell into two main types, a non-school-attending 
group (Samples a-e) and a school-attending group (Samples /-£)- Ss 
non-school-attending group contained no children and consisted of four 
black and one white sample. The school-going group consisted of children 
mainly except for one sample of adult teachers. Three of the samples 10 
this group were black, and three white. All samples were tested in the bue 
of South Africa. Samples a-d contain candidates whose territorial origin? 
cover the Union of South Africa, South West Africa, High Commissio" 
territories, Federation of Rhodesias and Nyasaland, East Africa, Молат" 


H pere in 
bique, and Angola. Age and educational data are lacking for two cast " 
Sample e. 


C. RESULTS 

Analysis of the data is directed towards the estimation of intersample 
differences in pictorial depth perception and towards the determinatio? < 
ше sient of quantifiable factors on such perception. There are four section” 
to this analysis ; intersample differences in depth perception for outline 
drawings ; intersample differences in depth perception for photograph“ i 
object identification as a factor in dimensional perception; intelligence ap 
educational levels as factors affecting dimensional perception: 


1. Intersample Diference in Depth Perception 
For Outline Drawings (Pictures 1-11) 


For each of the 11 samples the percentage number of candidates Ё! 
3D RESRONSES (reporting antelope nearer man on Pictures 1-6, and elep’; Jy 
nearer man in Pictures 7-11) are listed in Table 4. 3D responses até air s 
consistent pex Sample over the 11 pictures, “Lp. determine interpicture Шо, 
Ew iss (Cochran, 6) were done on each sample. Where percent 
differ significantly (.01 level) within a sample, these E eed ps ; 


ving 
ant 


TABLE 3 


CHARACTERISTICS ОЕ SAMPLES 
Age Education Occupation 
Under Over Illit- Pri- High- Grad- Un- Profes- 
n 14 14-20 21-40 40  erate тау ег uate skilled Skilled Clerical sional ^ Scholar 

Mine labourers 

(Illiterate) (Black) 57 — 36 19 2 57 — — — 57 == = = 
b. Mine labourers 

(Primary) (Black) 54 — 23 29 2 — 54 — — 54 — — — 
c. Mine clerks (High 

School) (Black) 48 = 3 34 wo = = 48 = == 48 = = 
d. Mine labourers 

(Illiterate) (Black) 45 — 12 29 4 45 — — — 45 — — — 
v. White labourers 60 -— 2 29 27 10 46 2 — 57 — — — 
f. School children (Grades 

& Std. 1) (White) 42 42 = E E 6 42 к= = = = - 42 
g. School children (Grade 

1—Std. 6) (White) 113 113 — —- — — 113 — — — — — 113 
h. School children 

(Std. 6) (Black) 34 = 34 = T 34 = ж = 229 E 34 
i. Teachers (Graduate) 

(Black) 25 == == 22 Ж с — == @ -— = 25 - 
j. School Children (Stds. 

8 & 10) (Black) 52 = 47 5 - = = @ = = T ы 52 
k. School children (Stds. 

5 & 6) (White) 32 32 — — = = 32 = = 32 


TABLE 4 
PERCENTAGE CANDIDATES WITH 3D RESPONSES PER PICTURE 
Horizontal space Vertical space 
Super- Super- Super- Super- 
imposi- imposi- Регѕрес- Perspec- Perspec- imposi- imposi- Perspec- Perspec- 
Size tion tion tive tive tive Size tion tion tive tive 
Samples n P, Py Ba ^ Р, Ps Po P. Ps Po Pio Pu 
a 57 0 0 = 0 0 0 — 
b 54. 0 0 = 2 0 2 = = = = = 
є 48 23 40 — 31 17 20 — — = = — 
d 45 — — 2 — —= == 2 + 4 2 2 
є 60 13 20 23 8 15 13 13 11 16 10 13 
Í 42 26 31 69 29 33 26 24 45 52 24 29 
g 113 47 57 93 57 63 51 50 65 71 42 39 
h 34 50 68 76 53 50 65 62 53 68 56 39 
i 25 56 76 80 60 68 60 52 56 52 48 52 
i 52 69 69 94 62 73 63 79 73 85 73 62 
[4 32 75 88 100 81 97 78 78 75 91 62 60 


c6l 


ADOTOHOASd I¥IDOS J0 Tv Nuaof 
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Wi ; z 

е я pogo samples f and g, 3D responses increase for pictures 

flailing on pica overlapping lines and objects (Pictures 3, 8, 9). This 

fies erie >. so for the black high school sample in horizontal pictorial 

кй ts dis 3). White primary pupils (Samples g and &) perceive 

dienean perspective cues in vertical space (Pictures 10, 11) as three- 
nal less frequently than those with other depth cues. 


The A 
wh z : 3 a Я 
ite school-going samples are less consistent dimensional perceivers 


Fir: samples. These samples are more influenced by the specific 
ааз ТЕ ter Di. cues make 3D perception easier, and perspective 
artistic Vini a gps This might be expected from the nature of these 

ions, since the representation of pictorial distance is more 
th overlapping. The dimensional perception 


Symbolic wi 3 
ic with perspective than wi 
amples is 


of th 
e black s В т” . 
RS a ack school-going and remaining non-school-attending $ 
onsis м s А А 
istent, more generalised in the sense of being less responsive to 


Pārticular depth cues. 
TABLE 5 


PERCEN " 
ERCENTAGE CANDIDATES WITH CONSISTENT 3D Responses Per DEPTH CUE 


Vertical space 


Horizontal space 
Super- Super- 
imposi- — Perspec- imposi- —Perspec- 
Samples ü Size tion tive Size tion tive 
P, Pos Pio Р; Ps.9 Pigai 
} 57 0 = 0 = — = 
ô 54 0 eo 0 5 — — 
d К 23 = 12 — — — 
е 45 € — — 2 2 2 
f 60 13 13 5 13 7 8 
9 42 26 31 17 2+ 31 19 
РА 113 47 56 42 50 53 27 
i 3+ 50 56 35 62 47 56 
j 25 56 68 48 52 44 36 
k 52 69 69 48 79 67 54 
32 75 88 72 78 69 44 


according to depth cues and 
ce. For each sample, 
ve the pictures 


In 
Table 5, pictures have been grouped 


dich, 

OE i ў HJ B H . 

omised into horizontal and vertical pictorial spa 
ho consistently percer 


pe 
t а numbers of candidates w с 
Per cent ensionally are listed. Thus in Sample e for horizontal space, 13 
bu: perceive Picture 1 three-dimensionally. The same candidates perceive 
res 2 and 3 (with superimposition cues) three-dimensionally. But only 


per К А : ; 
isted cent remain, who perceive Pictures 4, 5, 6 three-dimensionally. Entries 
A under vertical space in the table are read in the same way. 
Enificant intersample differences were computed for cach depth cue 
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Sze (Әсте 7) 


Sze (Picture 4) 
ah 
L & -— | 
^ / ——— 
u 9 t анына 
DE a js == 
К р & ee 
б Eg 
M) уд — B — 
6 — e | 
а — — | 
cóce*obhiyk бег аб е 7# 
Samples Samples 
бисептол оп (Pictures 2-3) Superimposihion (Pierres #0 
4 aa 
4 == j — 
2 ————— i —B— (à 
"A 2 eS 
$ X7 
Vu g ————— { Га —— 
d V е — 
e — S 
efghisyk PEPE EE Д 
Samples Somples 
Perspective (Pictures 4-6) Ferspeclive (Petures OM 
P 2 д 
F 
t A 4 €— 
^ — С €— 
J 
T s E == 
it = [#2 —— 
БО e — N 
К] V) g —À 
Us ue ү 
á e 
a 
абсе ғ Е. p боё г 7 “ 
Samples Somples 
FIGURE 4 
SAMPLE CLUSTERING BY Derr Сов Deriven From CHI? TESTS 
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listed in Т. B a > 
"dle ri hid ти acceptance level 01 showed intersample 
semine. "These x a t е grouping of samples in terms of perceptual 
edi ш кае " үм аге given schematically in Figure 4. In the graph, 
differs на ; : demie indicated on the left. The sample in question 
through ron y ^» y from those samples which correspond to the columns 
mar ај mE Ж һаз been drawn in that particular row. Thus in the 
pictorial nte e 1, which deals with the cue of object size in horizontal 
beginning ж. тиги Sample & (side scale) a line is drawn in the row 
This seis Pn m h and running to Sample & (reading bottom scale). 
differ roe d е L does not differ from. Samples h, i, j, but does 
with Twice dw Samples a, b, €, €, ў, 2. Similarly in the same graph. 
5 dd qune Ya s : scale reading) the line in the row starts from Sample 
differs Шеген en f (bottom scale reading). This means that Sample c 
and f. If a " E rom Samples a, b, 9, h, b ds k, but not from Samples e 
cerned. with ы procedure is followed in reading the other graphs con- 
Bim: ais he remaining depth cues, 1t will be seen that the samples form 
slite Enes common to all depth cues in respect of 3D perceptual 
псу. For the sake of clarity these groupings have been tabulated in 


Table 6. 
TABLE 6 
SampLe CLUSTERS PER DeptH CUE 
Horizontal space Vertical space 

Si Depth cue Samples Depth cue Samples 
iz 

ln 3D ok Size 3D g-k 
Super. 2D af à 2D d-f 
impositi uper- 

position 3D f-k imposition 3D f-k 
P 2D e 2D d-e 
ай 

"spective 3D g-k Perspective 3D g-k 

2D a-f 2D d-f 


a-e and Samples g-k, with 
the inferior 3D performers, 
include illiterates and post 
ior 3D perceivers, con- 
Sample f which falls 
d perspective 


Sd i main sample groupings are Samples 
represent nie between them. Samples a-e, 
Schoo] ad : non-school-attending group and 
tain the black and white. Samples g-k, the super 
with th school-attending group, black and white. 
and ed inferior 3D performers for depth cues of size an г 
iens the superior 3D performers in pictures where overlapping of 

Occurs, consists of white school children at the beginning of the 


Primary school. 


Ta chee 
addition to demonstrating the of samples for 3D perceptual 


grouping 
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Е 
consistency, Figure 4 illustrates a point which has already been pen se 
respect to the data in Table 4, viz., superimposition depth cues lea 
frequently to 3D perception. —-— 

Intersample differences in depth perception are such as lead to the E patos 
of samples into a non-school-attending group and a req wipe ner 
containing in each case both black and white samples. The чи кы es 
group are superior 3D perceivers but their responses depend far б 
the type of depth cue prescribed in the picture than do those of the non-s 


attending group. 
z hs 
2. Intersample Differences in Depth Perception for Photograph 


; 12 
Р ге 
Percentage number giving 3D responses to Question 3 on am. 7). 
(antelope nearer hunter) are listed for samples taking this test (Г: 


TABLE 7 
PERCENTAGE CANDIDATES WITH 3D RESPONSES (P12) 
Samples n Percentage 

0 
d 45 72 
f 42 85 
g 113 76 
h 34 92 
i 23 81 
i Ё 100 


vel 

"There are two distinct groups of samples confirmed by x? tests pg n 
of significance). Illiterate mine workers do not see the photograph 
dimensionally. The remaining sam 
perceive three-dimensionally, 
white. There are minor diffe 
beginners (Sample f) and bl 


" es 
ples, where a high proportion of cw 
are all school-going samples, both blac a 
rences within this second group. White |t 
ack pupils at the end of their primary cantly 
(Sample A) perceive the photograph three-dimensionally less НЕШЕ at 
than do white pupils at the end of their primary course (Sample Bp lies 
the main intersample difference in depth perception in photograph lack 
between the illiterate black sample and the school-going group, both D“ 
and white, 


а 5 2 5 А x " jon 
3. Object Identification as а Factor in Dimensional Percept! he 
t 
ч "- 4 (aq of E 
Since pictorial depth Perception. depends upon the perception Деп 
appropriate cues there must be a direct relationship between object 1 
fication and dimensional perception. 
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c pee except Picture 3, the man, the animals, and the bird were 
к ун О In Picture 3, the depth cue of overlap was introduced 
ie ie e seen from Figure 1, objects were superimposed over the 
With de DM of the elephant in order to enhance the perception of depth. 
Кее illiterate Sample d, this technique defeats its own object by com- 

ating the representation of the elephant to such an extent as to render 


it : А Ж ДИЙ OMS 
unrecognisable to the candidates. Non-identification of the elephant by 


thi Se У * 
is sample for this picture (35 per cent) is much more frequent than by 


other samples (x2 test, .01 level). This findings does not apply to Picture 
2 Where overlap is also used. In this instance superimposition is restricted 
d objects retain their definition. 
frequently with items 
ture 1, the elephant 


9 Contour lines, so that the animals an 
o, Non-identification and mis-identification occur most fi 
is ee with or representing depth cues. In Pic 4 ленин 
Pi awn standing on a “hill.” Contour lines represent “mountains” in 
ын 2, 3, 8, 9. Central perspective lines vanishing in a horizon represent 
a “road” in pictures 4, 5, 6, 10, 11. Table 8 gives the percentage numbers 
ОЁ candidates per sample who failed to identify (NON) or identified incor- 
si i th 21 Picture 1, the anana d Mna 
2 e 4. It is clear that there are wt e inter-samp. 
X tests (.01 level of significance) computed between samples on the total 
Viii of incorrect identifications (MIS + NON) showed that there 
Were two main groupings of samples. This finding is illustrated in Figure 
2» Which is read in the same manner as Figure 4. For identification of "hill" 
se Picture 1, Samples a, b, c, e differ significantly from one another, and 
are inferior identifiers to the sample grouping f-k. The dichotomy on the 
cin pictures is Samples a-e (non-school group) and Samples g-k (school- 
Soing group) with white school beginners (Sample f) fluctuating between 
aoe main groupings. These findings, demarcating the samples in terms of 
pus identification, resemble those obtained for dimensional consistency 
(Figure 4.). , 


4. А є r я 
Intelligence and Educational Levels as Factors Affecting Dimensional 


Perception 
The influence of these two factors was tested in Sample g (white 
Primary pupils) for horizontal pictorial space only. Candidates ranged 
m Standards 1-6 in a white primary school and numbered 124. This 
БЕРЕ contained the same candidates as Sample g plus additional pupils 
© were tested on Pictures 1-6 only. Educational level was divided into 


V d x . Ч їй 
* class intervals, Standards 5 and 6 being combined to increase number 
, Standa 


861 


- " ы 

TABLE $ o 

PERCENTAGE CANDIDATES WITH INCORRECT IDENTIFICATIONS (P1, 2, 4) E 

“Hill” (P1) "Mountains" (P2) "Road" (P4) A 

samples n (MIS) (NON) ‘Total (MIS) (NON) Total (MIS) (NON) ‘Total e 
a 57 32 26 58 53 +2 95 51 MW 95 ia 
b 54 19 9 28 52 E 56 65 22 37 © 
c 48 6 0 6 42 6 4% 67 25 92 [e] 
е 60 27 5 32 . 38 10 48 56 21 77 > 
f 42 2 2 + 17 2 19 50 17 67 E 
9 113 1 1 2 6 1 7 27 n 38 E 
h 34 0 0 0 1$ 3 21 30 21 51 E: 
i 25 12 0 12 16 Б 2+ 2% 20 48 = 
j 52 0 0 0 23 0 23 36 17 53 © 
k 32 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 0 19 © 
2i 
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З ы frican 
of candidates in the cell. Intelligence was estimated by the New ic ar 10 
Group Test. Intelligence level was distributed in six class intervals О 
ints i -149. 
points each, ranging from 80-1 | | "T. 
A two-way variance analysis ( Kendall, 10) gave the findings in 2 
which demonstrates both factors to be significant at .01 level. 


TABLE 9 " 
Two-Way Variance ANALYSIS ON INTELLIGENCE AND EDUCATIO? 
IQ 5 98 +512 01 
Standard 4 98 9.778 01 
Interaction 17 98 1.218 


:onshi 
no interaction between the factors. "There is therefore a direct мабни 
between pictorial depth Perception and both factors, school — scores 
intelligence level as measured by IQ test. Examination of су А он 
shows further that high intelligence level may be associated with 3 hold. 
ception independently of educational level. The corollary does ^w effect 
Advancement through the primary school tends to have a peu This 
and to promote 3D pictorial Perception regardless of intelligence w^ al 
finding is corroborated by data in Table 4, where it is shown 3 three 
candidates in Sample &, upper primary white sample, saw Picture "3 
dimensionally and only one of them saw Picture 5 two-dimensionally- A 

Samples a, b, d were tested on a test battery designed for the occupat! 
classification of African industrial workers (Biesheuvel, 3). The и pre 
are all of a performance type, and the test which is most occupationa | d as 
dictive is a modified cube construction test. The battery is aM кот 
measuring level of effective capacity or the capacity to grasp the @55© 


b 
of a task and to Profit by experience. Candidates are ranked by the 

оп a 12 point scale (dudec) valid 
shows distribution of candid 


(a, d) and for the mine labouring 


onal 
tests 


деў 
М 5 Figure 

ated on industrial samples. Fig пе 

They 


yery 
ents à 
ale where Dudec 1 represents able 


4 = “ tog" 
ates in Sample 4 perceive the pho ample 

three-dimensionally, It follows from these findings that with these a 

educational level in the Primary school and performance as measu 
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the occupational classification. battery are not factors which affect 3D 
Pictorial perception. 

D. Discussion 
. White and black school-going samples perceive depth more frequently 
in pictorial material than do illiterate black samples, and samples, both 
black and white, which have terminated their school course and live in 


T" Somple 6 
' = Somples a о! 
20 
Y 
aN 
3 | 
к 757 
MEE 


Lercentage 


7 9 (^) 2 
“ ГА 2 
i 2 3 4 5 6 8 


Dudec Scale 


FIGURE 6 
DISTRIBUTION OF CANDIDATES ON Dupec SCALE 


As expected there is a direct 
items, in the drawings and 
fication does not predicate 


и from the dominant cultural norm. 
hel aig between incorrect identification of. 
‘mensional perception, but correct identi E жеи 
d *e-dimensional perception. Outline drawings making use of P pecti 
P cues are less frequently seen three-dimensionally than those using 
hay size depth cues This finding holds particularly in the case of 
White Primary dcl pid School-going samples perceive three-dimensions 
е Photograph x acis than in an outline drawing, but this finding 
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does not apply to illiterate samples. Intersample differences are less ud 
nounced with photographic material than with outline drawings. нео 
and educational level are factors which independently influence ао 
pictorial perception, but they appear to do so only with white school-go! 
samples. that 

"There are three hypotheses which can be set up on these results: (4) "d 
the results are artifacts of the test, (4) that the results are culturally de 
mined, (c) that the results are genetically determined. 


1l. Test Artifacts in Dimensional Pictorial Perception 


g 3 x > е tual 
This hypothesis has two aspects to it: (а) How far has the percept” 


с 
structure of the test influenced results? (6) How far has the semant! 
structure of the test influenced results? 

Outline drawings were used to provide the simplest and least gra cues 
contaminated medium for the representation of the appropriate depth 


phically 


Per- 
і : z awbacks. 7 
їп а standard scene. Such drawings have representational draw back afi 

А А М å realistic. 
spective cues in particular tend to become symbolic and unrealistic, rate 
the h 


igh proportion of incorrect identification 
samples, lends support to this view, 


: i е НАШЕ ег 

for Picture 1 in all samples will show that depth perception is not d е, 
3 : t E 4 S od sa 

upon correct identification of the items. For example, in the first identify 
. B H . О 

42 per cent identify the hill correctly in 


" z 1 
Picture | and 5 per cent sionally: 
the road, but 0 Per cent perceive the pictorial material three-dimens he 
р р t 


è : 7 2) 9 
Further, responses to the photographic reproduction. (Picture 12) ion? 


: : 1 отеп 
same pictorial scene modelled show that with that form of two-din sion? 
representation, which is A 


] ы ый imen 
least symbolic and most realistic of cow 
the illiterate sample continues to perceive two-dimensionally. 


: : ; s е thot —. 
Smith e: al. (15) on perceived distance as a function of the p. 
representing perspective showed that judgments of distances in d" that 
do not vary with the 


cluded © 
amount of detail included. They also conclud Іл 
the perception of dept 


h did not differ in perspective line drawings ke udy 
photographs. ‘These findings corroborate the evidence in the present f the 
and on these grounds the hypothesis that test results are an artifact © 
perceptual structure of the test can be rejected. ; 

To candidates skilled in handling the relational aspects of pictorial 


ч Pup “һи 
the relative Proximity of the clephant to the human in both the І 


scene" and the “flying bird scene" js understood as existing in ot 
‚ 5 For 

space, and not in topological space, as defined by Piaget (14). Fon acent 

candidates pictorial proximity is topological and objects which are ? 


ў . illite 
s, particularly in thc illi 


: Tables 4 an 
But comparison of ‘Tables + dent 
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t one another in the picture are perceived as being next to each other in 
Pictorial space. Hence a semantic problem arises. What do candidates 
understand the tester to mean when he asks the question—Which is nearer 
the man, elephant or antelope? Does the tester expect a topological or a 
Tojective response? There is evidence to show that 2D responses are not 
Semantically dependent on the wording of the question. With all samples 
except high school pupils (black) and graduate teachers (black) responses, 
Whether. 3D or 2D, were immediate. With the two samples specified 
hesitation in responding was noticeable and was particularly pronounced 
with the graduate teachers; some of whom took as long as one hour per 
Picture to respond, Part of this hesitation may be due to occupational cau- 
Housness or insecurity, but part of it was exposed by introspection as a 
Problem in perceptual organisation. Candidates asked the tester for infor- 
mation on the mode of perception because there were to them two possibilities, 
8. 0 ог 3D, and they appealed for guidance in their perceptual choice. 
heir Pictorial space enuld be either topological or projective, which means 
that to them “nearness” was semantically unstable in the questionnaire. For 
the less highly educated and illiterate samples which perceived the pictures 
1o-dimensiona]ly in a majority of cases, there is additional evidence. Fol- 
lowing their identification of objects in the pictures candidates were asked 
What the hunter was aiming at in the "hunting scene," prior to being 
Questioned on relative proximity of animals to hunter. Candidates in all 
ee choosing the elephant as the hunter’s quarry, were those who 
Perceived the elephant as nearer the hunter than the antelope. This means 


Pas the whole manifest content of the picture tended to be perceived WEE: 
'Mensionally, and appropriately interpreted. The occurrence of this phenom- 
“non is considered to be a function of perceptual organisation and not 
merely: а semantic evaluation. The hypothesis postulating the owes 
ted. 


of н Š Md ear сай 
the Semantic structure of the test on candidates’ responses 1% rejec 


ctorial Perception 


2. Cultural Factors in. Dimensional Pi 
(a) formal 


M ins are two levels of cultural factors to be considered viz., 
ation, (4) informal training. | | 
Evidence from Tables 4 and 9 shows that with white primary groups 
Samples f. 9, k) 3D perception is associated with educational level. The 
'gher the educational standard, the more frequent is the occurrence of 
Pictorial pe А | 
his ы заана apply to black samples, otherwise markedly superior 
Performances would be expected from black high school pupils (Sample 7) 
and Éraduate teachers (Sample i) cf. Table 4. Candidates in Sample № 
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" ir 

(mine labourers) possess a primary school level of pania Tic n 
pictorial perception is entirely two-dimensional and does not di ent 
that of the illiterate mine workers (Table 5). In addition the 3D perce ud 
of the white labourers (Sample e), the majority of whom have had at 
schooling, is markedly inferior to that of the white school beg! 
(Sample f). . ] sch 

'Training in pictorial perception is not included in the forma um 
curriculum. It is gradually acquired by white children between the кө. 
6 and 12 years (Samples f, j, &). During that period, there is an in най 
process of almost continuous exposure to pictorial material in the m 
and in the home, so that by the age of 12 years, most white children 
learned to perceive pictures three-dimensionally. ers in 

But pictorial depth Perception is not learned by the white labour (12) 
Sample e, although they attended school. Mundy-Castle and Nelson living 
have described this sub-culture elsewhere. It is an isolated grouP entriP 
under conditions of sheltered employment, closely intermarried, and е ові 
etal. Families are large, and homes are poorly supplied with pictures, 
magazines, and newspapers. Consequently school-going children c 
exposed in the home to the informal training necessary for the three as a 
sional perception of Pictorial material. School is equally isolated, and, unit 
agency by which the outside world may attempt to invade the GRE 
is resisted by the elders of the group. There is little opportun! ер 
Scholars, unstimulated perceptually in the home, to acquire new 
perceptual organisation with respect to pictures. 

The black samples are also isolated. This is particularly true of 


ool 


о 
š s sam? 
a-d, which are migratory and rurally orientated. The black шр for ont 
(h, i, j) are enthnocentrically isolated. They have been urbanise yit 
generation only. Homes, 


ished Y 
even of graduates, are poorly furnis "el and 
B . M 
illustrated reading matter. The women-folk seldom ie af 
H . B 
literature in the vernacular. Most books owned by the but 


s ken, М 
of the nature of text-books, Daily and monthly magazines are sd аг) 


` : hé € 
most of these are sparsely illustrated with photographs. During p 
years, however, when the ү 


i 
white child js obtaining his informal traini g 
pictorial material, the black Child, even in an urban home, ne pot 
lack of exposure to pictures, He may acquire the skill at a later poole 
there is little opportunity for stimulation, particularly where formal Sc% erial 


pictures and 
then mainly 


еї! 

" М ^ DEG 

is presided over by teachers, many of whom perceive pictorial ondo” 
two-dimensionally. Hence it does occur that a black graduate 9 teach 
University perceives a picture flat. It also happens that a black 


sees a picture flat, and his pupil perceives it three-dimensionally. 
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Suc P 
diagramatic or idum un iex Nous or body tattooing, it is either 
long Continuous history pes чата аре б (8) 2ерогіз. оп d 
(9) describes untar ls La p mural art in Africa. Jeffreys 
Pictorial art in Europe d € as r3 E counterpart to abstract 
critica] "ela ur a A merica. Such evidence emphasises that the 
to the i^ pee epth perception appears to be adequate exposure 
in рү ds ATE experience, Exposure (0:075 during formal schooling and 
is not x 2 but in both cases instruction in the specific experience 
= nan I ned schooling does not appear to provide sufficient 
organisation $a ec during the formative period for perceptual 
urban Hiioudes m res which are isolated or are restricted in the first 
Perception. and = ormal schooling are less successful in pictorial depth 
" аа н Шив em if it occurs, occurs later, educationally speaking. 
ata. from I of data can be resolved. | 

aliurar hien he illiterate black samples (Samples a, 4) and the black mine 
hypothesis е primary schooling (Sample b) are not consistent with this 
in terme " TENER 6 shows a distribution of performance for these samples 
otmance ig battery which estimates general adaptibility through. per- 
negligible Pis il Occurrence of 3D perception in these samples is nil or 
the intelligence Hes photographic representation. The hypothesis concerning 
Samples but ce eterminant needs modification. It can be accepted with white 
| ©хрозей to n. with black. In sub-cultures which are isolated and minimally 
he specific experience of pictorial depth perception, intelligence 

In sub-cultures which are isolated, 
nferior in general mental 
2D perception. In sub- 
aximally exposed to the 
intelligence, intelligence 
d to the 


еу 
/ ты 5 act as а determinant. : | 
! еп bel “aie the specific experience and i 
Cultures ren. d level is associated with 
Specific бм їсһ аге acculturated to the norm, m 
evel is Be. ш with a normal range of | 
Ower Stand ode affecting 3D perception, but its influence is restrictel 
t has € s in the primary school. О | 
Process can s shown that pictorial depth perception 1s learned, but that the 
Down, € retarded or prevented by cultural enviroment and intellectual 
Came to a Thouless (16), experimenting on Indian and British students, 
conducted 1 conclusion that there was a racial difference in perception. He 
s adows ; a series of experiments to show that absence of perspective and of 
ня 11 orienta] pictorial art was determined by a real racial difference 
entation. 01 and not by artistic convention OT symbolism in graphic repre- 
“antly а made the claim that the Indian students showed a signifi- 
ater tendency towards object constancy or towards phenomenal 


| 
| 
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P а " з E ot 
regression to the real object than did a group of British students. It 15 9 


clear how Thouless would apportion cultural and genetic determinants t° 
this perceptual difference. But it may well be that both factors are operative 
in this instance. Such a hypothesis can be set up for sub-cultural samples 1 
Africa. For many generations African tribes lived in physical and cultura 
isolation from one another and from the rest of the world. One character 
istic of their culture is intricate auditory perception represented in tone 
languages, and complicated musical patterns (Biesheuvel, +). Education? 
level is a factor affecting pictorial depth perception, but it operates 19 ux 
manner within a set of cultural conditions specific to the group. Wher 


ci ; r 
these conditions are not fulfilled the effect of the factor is nullified 0 
modified. 


3. Genetic Factors in Dimensional Pictorial Perception 
Discussion on the cultural findings leads to the partial acceptance of i 
cultural hypothesis. It remains to consider the influence of genetic gaem 
nants. It is generally accepted that intelligence test score is а compos. 
index of performance which includes both aminel and genetic facto 
It is not strictly correct therefore to regard intelligence test score = o- 
direct reflection of genetic composition. But within groups which ате ЙО 
geneous and subjected to the same environmental stimuli, it is legitim is 
to treat individual differences as reflecting genetic disposition. yi S 
proviso, intelligence test score is discussed here under the heading of 
determinants and the argument refers throughout to individual di 
in homogeneous sub-cultural groups. 

Table 9 shows that, independent of educational level, intelligence is par 
which affects three-dimensional perception of pictorial material. This ‘ye е 
is obtained on white primary school pupils. Corroborative evidence BE is 
able in the white labouring group (Sample e) where 3D performant, sy 
markedly inferior to that of the primary white children (Sample g) ur 
IO (South African modification of Wechsler Bellevue Test) for this Brey 
is 74.8 = 152. Mean IQ of white primary children is 104.7 = p ept” 
Standards 5 and 6, most of the white pupils have acquired pictoria ads 
perception (Tables 4, 5, 7). But the distribution of IQ's in these stand 
is not significantly higher than that in any of the lower school sta” d ild 
There appears to be an educational threshold below which a white © 
with superior intelligence can perceive depth in pictures. As the educ s 
level rises, the intelligence threshold becomes less critical. But there 4^" qot 
also to be an intelligence threshold below which a white adult 
perceive three-dimensionally regardless of his educational level 


tor 


—À 
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w 
мацу КА а physical environment promoted auditory perceptual develop- 
база ipa йк of visual perception. In the bush and the forest the ear 
selection e ina кз ue danger than the eye, and so by a process of natural 
culture than os аман organisation became more characteristic of their 
ааа не ШЕ 1sua perceptual development. One aspect of such cultural 
iom. Мо d gn might lie at a superficial level of perceptual organi- 
findings ui epth perception of pictorial material. 'There is nothing in the 
sufficiently m the hypothesis. The white labourer results can be explained 
Gi the PE the basis of isolation plus low intellectual level. The findings 
ade р are more difficult to understand adequately on cultural 
the vii hasc A process of pictorial depth perception is not beyond 
of аш A 5s black man, but it is a skill in which he has a good deal 
Crit Аы е ир. Both cultural and genetic factors play their role in 
ss, but the elucidation of their relative contributions is beyond the 


8 
COpe of this paper. 


E. IMPLICATIONS Or THE FINDINGS 


Th ; 
findings have a bearing on pictorial material, wherever used didacti- 


са 
a: rb ird and fast rule can be promulgated beyond that of being aware 
determine үл їп pictorial depth perception, of checking to 
Perception " ран characteristic, and of training in three-dimensional 
frica : where necessary. With illiterate and isolated sub-cultures in 
Was Elus would be fairly safe to conclude at present that 2D perception 
Samplin, acteristic. Educated African groups would require more detailed 
TA These general rules have equal force in the field of pictorial 
sement, safety and health propaganda, and in the illustrated press, 


Wheth s 
*r political, religious, or academic. It is pointless to use the conventions 
erspective, and to structure manifest 


object si ; е 
Ject size, superimposition, and p 
be exposed to them perceives 


Conte, 
. nt on М r 
Pictori these cues, if the sub-culture to 


а. > . . 
l material two-dimensionally. 
F. SUMMARY 


Pic 
tures constructed to provide self-evident responses of 2D or 3D per- 


сер 3 
ко оп the depth cues of object size, superimposition and perspective were 

to 11 L-going (3 white, 3 black) and five of 
Jack). School-going samples saw pre- 


o 

Mminantly three-dimensionally, the others almost entirely two-dimensionally 
ралы in drawings and on a photograph. The hypothesis that their 
bora] nal perception was an artifact of test construction was rejected. 
Schooling and informal training combined to supply an exposure 


hem samples, six of them schoo 
. Non-school-going (1 white, 4b 
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isolation 
threshold necessary for the development of the process. бива RE 
was effective in preventing or retarding the process, even nt eskali 
possessing formal education of an advanced level. An intelligence ренин” 
existed also for the process, but its development with candidates | specific 
or higher intellectual endowment depended upon exposure x right 
experience and probably upon cultural characteristics which in * pus 
have genetic perceptual determinants. The implications of the wr 
on К эн and propaganda and on all didactic pictorial mv 
were discussed. 
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THE HUMAN FIGURE DRAWINGS OF BEDOUINS* 


Department of Psychology, Brooklyn College 


Wayne DENNIS! 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Recent i 

nt erest i i i $ 

Mach interest in human figure drawings, stimulated largely by Karen 

“ ove А mx " . H & ө 9 Ы B 

ramis r (7), has been concerned primarily with individual differences in 
gs in relation to personality. Often great significance is attached to 


Peculiariti . 
arities Б, 
ies in the content and the formal characteristics of the figures 


draw 
wn by bns а ae А > 
y the subject. In general, there is little conclusive evidence to 


Support < : 
is Tt such interpretations (9). 
ecause A А а аза " " 
se of the preoccupation with the individual, little attention has 
s which exists between 


as be ; 
en given i = 
given in recent years to the large dfference 
s. 


the h 
ur R H А m 

тап figure drawings which are produced by different cultural group: 
ultural influences upon drawings 


t is 
S our feelj ee 
y feeling that an examination of c 
in terms of 


y 
ав that interpretations of drawings in other cultures 
Th е be made with great caution. . | 
is studies (2, 3), it has been shown that the location of drawings 
has been given personality inter- 
ard to the area of 
It seems 


Or 

pst DUE ап aspect of drawings which h 1 

the Sie Is affected by calligraphic traditions with reg ‹ 

likely - on which different linguistic groups begin to write. 
„У that other cultural influences upon drawings will be found. 

study of cultural influences by examining 

ns living in the Syrian desert. 


eir cid М . ent 
drawings are of particular inter have had minimal 


*Xpos 

sur А М 
more * to Western art, photography, cartoons, illustrations, etc. Further- 
и f representational art, and 


only 

"a " " 

in dr meager amount of non-representational art. As one might expect, 
awing which most of our subjects had never attempted 


Previo a man, a task 
4 Us to this study, they produce very primitive results. One would expect, 


he pres 
he hu Present paper extends the 
iman figure drawings of illiterate Bedoui 
est because they 


they have no native traditional forms o 


n May 22, 1960, and published immediately in 
consideration for cross-cultural research. 

1958-1959 when the author was on leave from 
rofessor at the American University of Beirut, 
de possible by a grant from the Rockefeller 
and by a grant to the author 


* 
ассы Үй in the Editorial Office о 
1 Finge with our policy of special 
Brooklyn Sudy was conducted during 
«апор and served as a visiting р 
* The investigation was та 


Tothe 

* rs ч "idees š 
from nes Fund to the American University of Beirut, 

Assar Social Science Research Council. Special thanks are due to Mr. Kyrallah 


w " . 
ho served as research assistant. 
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too, that in order to produce human figure drawings at all they would find 
: " a e 
it neceessary to make use of their traditional art forms. Both of thes 
expectations appear to be supported by the results to be presented. 


B. BEDOUIN EXPERIENCE WITH Art Forms 


M А А n 
'The more isolated Bedouin of today, who follows a nomadic patter 


dependent upon the pasturing of sheep and other animals, leads a life whic 
has changed but little within the past four thousand years. His needs are 
supplied primarily by the fesh, milk, wool, and hides of his domestic 
animals, which he uses directly or exchanges for other goods. In his sem 
desert environment, he must move almost continually in search of pasture 


5 ] «1: 3 е А able 

and water. Because of his mobility, his material possessions must be ps an 
: б H ues -events hi 

and few—a tent, clothing, and a few utensils. His nomadic life prevent? ym 
h 


from attending schools, and hence results in illiteracy. His illiteracy cuts | 5 
off from newspapers, magazines, and books which are among the chief carni 
of Western art. As a consequence, the Bedouin has minimal exposure 
photographs, prints, illustrations, etc. 5 
In addition to his physical isolation. from Western art, he alsa - 
inherited a Moslem tradition which for many centuries forbade the produe 
tion or procurement of representational art. It particularly rejected ia 
sentations of human beings or of animals because such figures were eget 
with the idols of infidels. While this attitude has largely disappeared re 
modern Islamic cities, it persists in the more backward areas. Even re 
the traditional disapproval of representational art has disappeared, m 
left in its wake a very impoverished artistic inheritance. re 
7 While the Bedouin's experience with representations of the human ne . 
is slight, he is familiar with two-dimensional views of the human a 
Distant silhouettes he, of course, sees. He also sees himself and ot е 
shadows. The desert shadows are particularly distinct approximatit n 
their effect silhouette art. In addition it should be noted that the environ, 
of the Bedouin provides sand, soil, and rocks on which figures Сап ° "ich 
by sticks and stones. However, direct evidence concerning the us? 


the Bedouin children and adults make of these materials is Jacking: P 


Nor are Bedouins completely removed from contact with wee sit 
Members of the nomadic tribes, Particularly the men, make occasion? m 
to towns for trading purposes. As a result, packages айй саппей goods ? de 
pictures sometimes are found in Bedouin tents. In addition, some "m 


«nS 
n Р ош 

eastern currency bears images of historical and modern persons, ап й 

are familiar with coins and bills. 
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But while the nomadic Bedouin has some contact with pictorial art, his 
exposure to it is only a very small fraction of the exposure of the typical 
member of a Western nation. We have emphasized that the Bedouin's 
experience with art is not nil, because if it were nil he might not be able 
to produce even the poor human figure drawings which will later be descibed. 

The Bedouin is most familiar with certain kinds of decorative, non- 
representational art. Every Bedouin sees tattoo patterns on the faces and 
hands of his fellow Arabs. He also sees henna patterns on the skin, jewelry 
Such as rings, bracelets, beads, and necklaces, striped materials used for tent 
Curtains, decorated saddles, copper coffee pots, copper trays, and decorated 
guns and knives, 

The decorations just referred to.share several common characteristics. In 
the first place, most of them are small. The tattoo patterns on the face 
and hands and henna patterns which are applied to the palmar surfaces of 

gers and hands, because of their location, are necessarily small. The 
argest scarcely exceed three inches. 

1 ent curtains, used to partition the tent, usually 
Ongitudina] stripes. Some stripes bear woven decorative patterns, The 
Patterns consist mostly of diamonds and triangles, partially or wholly filled 
'n by solid color, or by dots or lines. Dickson (+ P. 72) illustrates some 
= these, giving measurements. The maximum width of the figures, which 
are placed on large curtains, is 3-+ inches. . 
copper utensils, knives, and guns consist 
А Small figures, ог replicated small figures. The units of decoration, even 

95€ appearing on a large copper tray, are quite small. Since the decorative 
Patterns are minute, they occupy only a part of the area in which they are 
Placed, In other yard Bedouin surfaces, even those which are decorated, 

ps large blank areas. -— З 
: he decorative patterns used by Bedouins consist primarily of simple 
te figures, most commonly dots, circles, lines, and ae 
in а in tattoo patterns on the face and hands. Circles or discs are a а 
а corating pieces of brass and silver, and circular semi-precious s 

and are used as jewelry and to decorate the hilts of daggers. Р " 
` hen a geometric figure is placed on the skin or on ather sur gren, e 
"closed area is usually shaded or colored. We have previously referred to 
Bures hennaed in solid color on the hands. In addition, the nails of the 
ands and toes are sometimes hennaed. In ta ing, uniformly colored dots, 


ttoot 
1 
мы Tectangles, and triangles are often produced. Camel frames, used for 
e 
15 ог for carrying loads, аге often 


consist of materials bearing 


of €corations applied to saddles, 


decorated by broad colored bands 
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‘ile 4, 
T n , 
and by holes through which colored surfaces are seen (see Dickson, 
illustrations following p. 656). А І | «iid 
| In summary, the decorative art of the Bedouins consists largely of 


s " ч ils. The 
patterns placed in unfilled areas. There is no proliferation of details. 
patterns are small and made up largely 


of simple geometric forms. 
C. SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 
Draw-a-man tests were obtained from three 


; $ 50 miles 
the Syrian desert. At the time of the testing they were located about 50 uh 
i ; : Н гезей 
east of the town of Hama. The drawings were obtained by a re ги 

i { " » stu 
assistant, Mr. Khayrallah Assar, a resident of Hama, and a graduate st 


н а атти A . ny of 
at the American University of Beirut. Mr. Assar was known to ma e 
the men in the groups tested because they had pastured sheep on a share b4 
for Mr. Assar’s father. 


ins living in 
groups of Bedouins living 


After locating a tribal group of men by 
areas, Mr. Assar explained to them that as p 
student he was studying the drawings of ma 
each of them to draw a Picture of a man. 
or given. Many Bedouins found it amusin agree 
about how to make Pictures, should be asked to draw, but the majority 
complied with Mr, Assar's Tequest. Drawings were obtained from as many 
men and boys as could be induced to Cooperate in each of three tribal groups: 
It was not deemed advis that drawings be made by the womer 
and girls. "The total number of drawings obtained was 100. Of the males 
who participated, 28 were aged 6 - 8 years, 23 were aged 9 - 11 years an 
49 were between 12 | 


driving over untracked deus 
art of his work as a apr 
ny groups of people. He aske 
No compensation was promise 
g that they, who knew nothing 


able to ask 


2 the 
‹ азе which rested on the ground or on ; 
Seat or hood of his automobile, Many subjects Protested that they had neve 
drawn before, but they were 


urged nevertheless 


T “now 
ies to try. Many did not kn 

it in unusual Ways, 
Under the ci f 


а e 
y have influence 


5 s о 
às по communication 

сеп the three tribes, 

а а $, & 

as made to ascertain the age of each subject, but the dat 

on ages should be considered to be only ap 


: | ^ + peg tio 
Proximate, since birth registrat y 
nown. However, Since attention will be directed chie "i 
| + А gi 
e by the subjects over 10 years of age, and since 29 


and calendars are unk 
to the drawings mad 
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appears to h: ring: -ond age 10, some ina / 
һау wi y 
e little influence upon drawings beyond ag , inaccuracy 


in determini 
rm m 2 s 
ining ages is not a serious consideration. 


D. RESULTS 
is necessary first to consider the 


In и: 
describing Bedouin drawings, it 
The best measure of the level of 


gene 
E г drawing performance. 
Gopdstiough ee figure drawings seems to be the scale worked out by 
following эге eect was therefore given a mental age and IQ score, 
M niin emen Mi s procedures. ]t should be clear, however, that these 
that Kr iine E as measures of ability. Previous studies have shown 
Primarily to йт Жума groups In respect to Goodenough scores are due 
Provide m icri, rather than to native ability. Such scores, do, however, 
ness in iene aie measure of the relative richness of detail or complete- 
Soni к ч of drawings. . 
vear-old Bedoui ing to Goodenough’s procedures, the mean IQ of the 6-7-8- 
made by ean ts 53, For the 919-1 1-vear-olds it is 52. For the drawings 
Years, г бон s E 12 and 30 years of age, the mean mental age is 5.5 
Sees a the scores within this group shows no significant changes 
а Basal p [^ 50. The mean IQ of those above 11 years of age, using 
means at f years, is of course, 55. which is almost identical with the 
"The Mieten rom the younger subjects. | 
No Е аре earned, nine years, was received by a 13-year-old. 
"Whe. were 3 a higher IQ than the 90 received by this boy. 
tept in mi aw level of performance exhibited by the Bedouins must be 
nd in considering the content and formal qualities of their 


Producti 
uctions 
d formal characteristics of the Bedouin 


t these drawings with those of some other 


rican children as the comparison group. 
ag the frequency of 


jects. These data, 
aspects of drawing 


Pki en the content an 
known p; it is desirable to contras 
мена We have chosen Ame t 
ach of д (6) provides considerable data concernit 
lOwever е items among her standardization sub 
Which sa inis collected many years ago and refer only to 
б хей in her scoring plan. 

en rine ement the comparison data 
SOUL CUE files drawings by 100 Ar 
ravings, are between 5.0 and 5.9 years 
tained f meeting this criterion were à 
rom children in New York City, 


a 
ET 
all town in Kansas. 


Goodenough, we have 
hose Goodenough 
MA of 5.5 years. 
rom drawings 
aryland, and 


Cho; provided by 
M nerican children w 
with an average 
cted at random f 


a small town in M 


sele 
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rings 
In comparing American and Bedouin drawings we shall use the nid 
of Bedouins between ages 12 and 50. Since there were only 49 such pem T 
we added the drawing of an l l-year-old boy to this group in Ба shall 
eliminate decimals from our Statistics. In the main, therefore, we бер 
vings which have an average MA of 5.5 Thé 
"ings having the same mean Goodenough MA. Ой 
two groups are not perfectly matched, since the scores of the Bedouin t zm 
are not limited to the МА Tange 5.0-5.99. To have limited the Be meti 
drawings to this Tange would have greatly reduced the sample. Howeven 


my A i H re 50 
the differences between the groups to which we wish to call attention a 
great that they result from this factor. 


у aged 12 to 50 years, Attention 15 
directed to the small siz 
approximately two inches, 
proximately six inches, 
12 American drawings 


3 ; aw- 
3 0 inches. Only two Bedouin drá 
ings are as large as six inches, 


-old 
en Goodenough's five-year-0 


NTENT IN VARIOUS Groups p 

Goodenoy h = ouins 

5-yr.-olds AU Ке, 12-50 

Head present 99% = айй 

Eyes present 93 " 100% 92% 

Mouth present 80 95 56 
Nose present 78 87 32 
Some features present * 77 32 
Faces shaded * 99 62 
Arms present 64 3 34 
Fingers present 49 70 90 
Arms in outline * 37 60 
Trunk present 74 40 16 
Trunk angular ы E 88 
Trunk rounded * 3 64 
Trunk shaded x 15 22 
Clothing present 35 36 48 
Legs present 96 99 2 


98 
* No data supplied by Goodenough, 
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subjects, the older Bedouins, 


% of 
: ith МАЗ o 
and our American subjects with 
five-to-six years, 


auch 
th are m 
It will be seen that the eyes, nose, and mou 


edouin 
В Е in the Bedo 

more frequently present in the American drawings than in 
drawings. Indeed, in 38 per cent of 


are present whereas this 
comparison drawings, а ve 
more than one-third 
heads without faces, 
drawings. There is 
the person drawn is 
the view 


a P res 
the Bedouin drawings no facial аа 
is true of only one per cent of the е ree 
ty striking difference, This means, Lacon же 
of the Bedouin drawings may be described as f the 
This is not due to the 
nothing 
facing 
er but features are 
The absence of facial det: 
two factors. Most of the featureles 


difference in orientation б that 
about the Bedouin drawings to nid 
away from the observer. He is oriented 

ith 
ew any Bedouin drawings is associated joke 
5 drawings have the face shaded or ‘The 
Sentation of facial detail very difficult. the 

faces not so darkened wer ently so small as to almost obviate 
Presence of detail, | gard 

Since our Americ and the Bedouin group were matched in reg 
to the total number of Good Е the 
Points on the part of ts. 
excess of other scoring p 
acial details on the part of 8; 

greater emphasis upon hands, ar! 


accompanied by a corresponding 
shows that the under-emphasis upon f. 


Bedouins js accompanied by relatively 
and legs, 


A difference 
in which the 
American chi] 


between the twi 
arms are repr 


dren, they 
drawings employ 


the arm is drawn 
forth several tim approximately 
heavy line, ` 

The trunk is Present with 
however, the trunks dr. 
whereas the trunks dra 
Furthermore, in 


9 groups also exists 
esented. When the 
are frequently dr 


with regard to the pep 
arms are represented "n 
awn in outline, The Bedou! 

Outlines are seldom used. Inste? 
ine, or by Passing the pencil back an 
ath, Producing a bro 


about the same fre 
awn by the Bedouins 
wn by the American subjects 
approximately half of 
used to darken or fill in th 


n drawings the pencil 19 
e body. In Some cases an outline is dawn and 

filled in, in other instances the trunk is formed by 
movements of the penci] Which res : 


10: Tepeated longitudinal 
ult in ап elongated solid area about опе” 
es will be Observed in the plates, These 
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Finally, it ; 

ema ihi m that some representations of clothing is present in 

group. While oo пе Bedouin drawings but in 36 per cent of the comparison 

b mod iiu dhe es is usually absent in the Bedouin drawings, 1t should 

the ‘alin uod r^ oes not mean that nudity 15 represented. Sexual organs, 

are ilis n the navel are never drawn. In other words, the drawings 
‚ not realistic, and the schema does not include clothing. 


E. Discussion AND INTERPRETATION 


In d : 
esi i . . " " 
cribing the experience of the Bedouin relative to art, the following 


Points 

mee the Bedouin seldom sees representations of the human 

'S limited al; ánimals, or even of objects. His experience with art forms 

of te almost entirely to decorations of the face and hands, decorations 
and eating utensils, and to jewelry and 

simple geometric forms. They 

and are frequently shaded or 


thie “he saddles, knives, | 
occupy a E ЖОЕ; are ordinarily small 
colored. small part of the decorated area, 
y e human figure drawings produced by the Bedouin correspond, point 
‚ with his art experience. The figures аге small, as are the 

and produces. The drawings are “poor” 
rn Goodenough scores, as one 
listic art and the simplicity 
figure the Bedouin uses 

and frequently makes his 


Ccorati 
in ter ive patterns which he sees 
T . . 

ms of the number of details which ea 
of exposure to rea 


Woul 
d expect from the poverty 
human 


of р: 
“А art. In drawing the ; 
igures d ines, which predominate in his art, 
Th ark 9 solid, another characteristic of his d 7 | | 
"end Bedouin's drawing is influenced. by his art tradition. The question 
is th ally arises, why should anyone expect any other finding: The answer 
at projective theorists appear to hold that personality, not art tradition, 
ics of human figure drawings. 


and formal characterist 
cen personality and drawings often seem 


haracteristics of the English language 
and certain personal 


determines the content 
tionships betw 
rtain C 
o describe a spatial form 
g is supposed to indicate personal "small- 
st softness. In contrast, angular 
Whether or not interpretations 


as metaphors i i isti 
phors in some linguistic 


% а proposed rela 
? be metaphorical, based on ce 
© word "small" is used both t 


ehav; E to d 
havior, Therefore, a small drawin: 
Round forms sugge: 


ess in behavior. 
ot be acceptable 
interpretations by projective theorists is 
are the linguistic limitations of the 


Dess" gr & 
"on or “constriction.” 
г 
Ms suggest some harshn 


ОЁ this kind, which would n 

iversal 
t neither 
explicitly noted. 


Éroups, are proposed as Un 
Seldom explicitly stated, bu 
Proposed personality interpretations 
Bedouin drawings are impoverished in detail, especi 


We have shown that 
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uv? 
ally in facial detail. Do these characteristics reflect Bedouin шы) 
Мо definitive answer can be given at the present time. Most of our ed 
information about Bedouin Personality comes from psychologically TU sis 
persons who have traveled among or lived with Bedouins CL, + — EN 
They usually describe Bedouins as highly skilled in recognizing person 


А = = wes s it. Some 
great distances by noting minute differences in form, dress, and gait. 
are said to be able to derive astoundin 


observing the tracks left by 
each of 100 or more camel br. 
camels. These observations w 
with detail shown by the dra 

Bedouin drawin 
The Bedouin 


g information about a caravan = 
the caravan's camels, ‘They can e mj 
ands and a very large number of indivi Sa 
ould seem to show that the lack of concer 
wings is not a general trait. ukte? 
85 are small. Is the Bedouin constrained and inhibite 


ui " А я исһ 
differences. їп drawings аге ee 
tic experience and decorative ue 
a definitive solution of this pro 


5 must necessarily be pom 
upon cultural traditions in respect to art forms and manual skills. Т 
human figure drawings of Bedouins ha 
view. 


aS tence 
: to realistic art and almost no experien 
С drawings, The 


is 
Y do, however, see and make non-repr 
w in detail 


int a s x of | » averaging only two 
inches in height, un п à 
surfaces, тешену t lines and darkened 


il, earning a mean 


— AT 
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À COV SIR 
erneut IVE STUDY OF THE DIFFERENTIAL EFFECT 
RSONALITY OF CHINESE AND AMERICAN CHILD 
TRAINING PRACTICES* 


Department of Psychology, Oklahoma State University 


Ropert W. SCOFIELD AND Cuin-Wan SUN 


€———À 


буйый u A. Tue PROBLEM 
ations ^: 8 нн of child training practices and concomitant vari- 
reported in ih * personality of the respective 08606 pap been amply 
BUE asso T literature. (1, 5, 8, 9, 10). Havighurst and Neugarten (7) 
White date в шоге rigorous research comparing American Indian and 
бокка] veh in this respect. However, Whiting and Child (11), in a 
Persona]; d study of the affects of child training practices upon resultant 
а study ity differentials, have provided a most useful methodology for such 
Sumptio, Phe recent experiment of Н: (6) lends support to the as- 
iori n that infant and child experiences 01 ł ssi veness (emotional 
ШЫМЫ. Or severity (emotional coldness) do affect personality to a con- 
ie. degree. The results of the more recent research by the Welfare 
‘“Partment of the City of New York (4), in which the accuracy of pre- 


icti "e ini i 
" tion of the Glueck Delinquency Prediction Scale administered to six- 
: for this group at their thirteenth year, supports 


ars of training have an extremely impor- 


arlow 
f permi 


ar-olds Е 5 
Ids was amazingly high 


the ass ; 
t assumption that the first f 


ive ye 
al total personality. 

d Child methodology, examined the 
iveness or severity of child training 
middle-class families produced 


ant į 
1 Influence upon the eventu 
pr = research, using the Whiting an 
o gt 5 ad 
рг lem whether the differences 1" permiss 
ACctices between Chinese and American | 
a the predicted direction. 
B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 
enrolled in Oklahoma State University were 
ere born on the mainland of China, three in 
d of Formosa. Eighteen of the subjects had 
16 for about two years, and 


diff 
Crences in personality ! 


ñ Forty Chinese students 
A Thirty-six W 
e on the islan 
ates less 


M as subjects. 
Ma 
: alaya, and on 


ds i i S e year. 
Ved in the United 5t than one year, 


si i rs 
X for more than five yea? 
zur BU j 
RE in the —-— Office on April 11, 1960, and published immediatel 
of special consideration for cross-cultural qud 


n our policy 


in 2 
accordance witl 
221 
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2. Procedure 

The Chinese students w 
training practices amon 
gested by Whiting a 
Aggression. These rep 
most instances, very 


s К f child 
еге asked to write about their knowledge о 


deviant descriptions 


Lu : is attern. 
not of significance in establishing the cultural p 


И ; ; graduate 
€ classified independently by three psychology £ 
students familiar with th 


; re 

е Whiting and Child classifications as being pow 

Or less severe than the American middle-class child training practices. 

few disagreements Were adjusted by 
Cattell’s 16PF Personality 

Chinese students and the resu 


male and female American co 


joint discussion and concensus. he 40 
test (2) was then administered 0 i for 
lts compared with the norms publishe 
llege students. 


Ty — .11, thus indicating үс 
group of Chinese students doe 
ses of the group of American 
ans of the Chinese and American 
for significance by using t-test 


not fit, significantly, 
students. The differe 


More toward the schizothemic than that of 
the American students has been 


——S mE 
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in severi 
ИУ -of anal trini ixi iff 
pulsiviey. gi m training, there would be no significant difference in com- 
" J 1р1 , Ex . nl " 
difference og of control, nor sociability has been substantiated The 
In c ø H . H 
actor B (Intelligent) can be disregarded, since the measure 


of this £ 
S factor is enti f " á 
r is entirely verbal analogies in English. Due to the small size 
ed in gener- 


and uni 

Mice ы of the Chinese grou 

фе к the entire Chinese population. 
rity of child training practices, 


Сом 
MPARISON 
OF Srveriry oF Снир TRAINING E 


as atte 


TABLE 1 


p, caution must be exercis 
We can conclude, nevertheless, that 


sted by this group, resulted in 


RACTICES BETWEEN CHINESE AND 


AMERICAN MippLE CLASS FAMILIES 
Difference 

Chi "Р " " from 
hild training Chinese practices American 


Loo 
r 
z E: (Nursing, weaning) 
Nitial indulgence 


b. A 
E "il of weaning 
А everity of weaning 
А 
a (Toilet training) 
; nitial indulgence 
* Age of training 
T Severity of trg. 
ex 
= zu a sex play) 
itial indulgence 
Age of training 
Severity of trg. 
4, 
Dependence 
а. РЕ 
Initial indulgence 
b. 
Age of training 
^ Severity of tre 
5. 


Aggression 
4. [nitial indulgence 


Age of training 
€. Severity of trg 


Short feeding periods; not cud- 


dled until 4-mos.-ol 
Around one-year-old. 
Bitter substance used ; 
(mother) leaves. 


wetnurse 


No restrictions. 
Around one-year-old. 
Shame after two years. 


exploration 


er naked; 
body. 


shame for 
from birth. 
interest in body 


Infant nev 
punished ; 

Continuous!y 
Intense shaming; 
or sex play punished. 


Needs alway gratified ; no inde- 
pendent activities allowed. 

Very late independence; even 12- 
and 13-year-olds never permitted 
outside alone; child never alone 
Maximum protection ; close super- 
vision of activities; never left 
alone or on own; blind obedience. 


and obedience 
those older; even for sib- 
quarreling, fighting or 
mals severely punished. 
у from birth. 
Belittle self-accomplishments ; com- 
petition shamed; conflicts and ag- 
gressive acts punished. 


None; respect for 


to all 
lings; Ч 
killing ant 
Continuousl 


More severe 
Same 


More severe 


Same 
Less severe 
Same 


More severe 


More severe 
More severe 


More severe 


More severe 


More severe 


More severe 


More severe 
More severe 
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of 


Comparison or MEAN Scores Berw 


a significant difference in Personality 
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roup 
organization from that of the £ 
American students, 


TABLE 2 N THE 
EEN CHINESE AND AMERICAN STUDENTS O 
“16PF Test” 


Chinese 


American 

students students 

N=40 N = 604 t 
16PF factors M, SD, M, SD, Мм-м - 

= 0+ 

А Sociable 9.50 2.79 9.3 34 TO 316% 
B Intelligent 5.60 3.52 8.5 1.9 -2 A 
C Mature 15.05 3.29 16.9 3.3 peni gni 
E Dominant 15.25 3.51 13.9 3.8 ERE 2.10 
F Cheerful 15.90 4.33 14.6 3.5 EX 0.28. 
G Persistent 12.25 3.35 12.1 3.1 REOS 2.54 
H Adventurous 10.90 4.82 12.9 5.0 —2.0 2.21* 
I Sensitive 1145 3.16 10.3 3.5 +115 8.25* 
L Paranoid 13.55 3.06 7.6 34 +5.95 2.01* 
M Introverted 12.60 3.34 11.5 3.5 +110 6.55* 
М Shrewd, Aloof 1280 2.92 9.7 2.7 +3.10 1.87 
О Insecure 10.60 3.86 9.6 3.5 +1.00 1.75 
Qi Radical 10.50 27$ 97 3.1 0:80 8.49" 
Qo  Self-sufficient 14.00 3.25 94 34 ++60 174 
Оз Controlled 10.25 2.65 9.5 2.6 +0.75 
Q, Tense 


0.66 
12.60 4.22 12.1 4.6 +0.50 eR 
* Significant beyond the :05 level of confidence. 
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LIGENCE TEST PATTERNS OF PUERTO RICAN 
PSYCHIATRIC PATIENTS* 
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FreD BROWN 


ш 


А. INTRODUCTION 
£ race differences, Otto Klineberg 
f of racial differences in 
are no such differences. 
aid of techniques as yet 
e present stage of our 


А , 
ud н. comprehensive survey of T 
mentality, ory that "there is no scientific proo 
t may Us I does not necessarily mean that there 
Undiscovered p some future time, and with the 
Nowledge h ifferences may be demonstrated. In tl 
The ji mpe we have no right to assume that t 
Te Rd age of most psychologists with regard to the pw d race 
Possibility in intelligence differs little from this view in o Le the 
А reater skepticism С ng the likelihood 


in 


hey exist." 


oncerni 
lly demonstrate such differ- 


nerated a revulsion to 


that there is even g 


disc, , 
*COV. . . : sss 
vering techniques which will unequivoca 


ence 

s. s vfi ime: 

the q Perhaps the racist doctrines of the Nazis ge 

Octrine of intrinsic racial mental or physical inferiorities and superiori- 
about the effects of ac- 


ties 
e learned more 


but i "i 
cult оче in addition to this we hav Р 
ien d dinal factors, and other variables which 
at even such taken-for-granted con- 


closer and more sophisticated 


ation, diet, pervasive attitu 
e result th 


infly 

e Е P 

nce test findings, with th 
subjected to 


Cept: 
8 as : Р 
às mental deficiency are being 


Scrutiny, 
umptions with regard to hierarchal levels are 


d soley in discovering how Puerto Rican 
intelligence test on the as- 
functioning is necessary even 


In 

ein the present study no 455 
Psy: 2. made. We were intereste | 
Sychiatrie patients respond to à standardized 


Su . . 
t Mption that some knowledge of intellectual f ‹ 
ough valid comparisons are not possible with norms obtained from a 


roughly acculturated population (US.). 

A valid study of Puerto Rican intelligence would have to be based upon 
“quated groups of Puerto Ricans and non-Puerto Ricans carefully matched 
d occupation, socio-economic level, dominant 


fo : 
r : 

a age, birthplace, a d freedom from brain d 

Nguage in the home, locale, ап reedoi rain damage and psy- 


— 
on June 10, 1960, and published immediately 


* NE А Ё 
Вебе " zditorial Office 
eived in the Ed! ial id ion " 

Iv ecial const eration for cross-i " 
Accordance with our policy of вр! cultural research. 


fn 
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chosis. In the absence of such matchin 
as an exploratory appro 
value of the findings. 


rarded 
£ the present study can only be ae 
s " e fa 
ach to the problem with emphasis upon t 


B. PROCEDURE 

The test records of 59 Puerto Rica 
were examined consecutively 
schachs for the presence 


n patients seen between 1947 es С 
for Wechsler-Bellevue patterns and their an 
of human movement responses. In айай, n 
4$ made upon the basis of F-+, acceptable ! e 
ber of responses in accordance with the Abra in 
es were transformed into their IQ cuiua 
T age differences. In some of the tests onc or m ale 

omitted. There were finally 48 in the Verbal =" 
group, +9 in the Performance group, and 47 with Full scale IQ's. Tie 
to 49 each. The group as a whole may be жы от 
f Puerto Rican patients referred to Psychiatry iT 
metropolitan genera] hospital. 


subtests ranged from 45 
аз à good cross-section o 
other services of a large 


C. Conposrriox OF THE Group 
The mean age of the group was 25.0 years, SD 9.10, range 13 (1 case) 10 
48. Mean educati evi 
formal education aduation from high school 
sifiable as high sc 
claimed from 
high school to graduation, and fou 


if these figures for higher th 
Prestige factors may h 


, and four cla* 

reat 

f elementary education, 30 from S bel 

T high school unspecified. It is dou ince 

an elementary education are reliable, Ach 

Р à -laims 
ave contributed to exaggerated educational cla! 


D. Rrsurrs 
The group Obtained a mean Verbal scale IQ of 84.29, SD 17.40 35 
compared with a mean of 100, SD 14.56 for the standardization group: 
The mean Performance scale IQ was 89.55, SD 20.10 as compared with 
the mean of 99.79, SD 14.73 for the standardization group. The yu 
scale IQ was 85.62, SD 19.48 as Compared with 99,92 SD 14.67 for the 
standardization group. It is apparent that the Pue | 
whole is much more variable than the st 
which might be attributed to | 
sampling in the latter, 
sampling such as this, 
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the gr. " : _ А 
fon = ed as a whole in the Dull Normal category and at the 15th percentile 
^ е population norm. It should be noted that 68 per cent of the Puerto 
105 TEN within the range of the sigma value. namely from IQ 66 to 
+ Total range is from IQ 42 to 124. Table 1 shows the subtest means 


TABLE 1 

I Sbtese Mean IQ SD Classification 
n = 

чогтаноп 87.32 20.50 Dull normal. 
i ;Prehension 96.25 18.30 Average 
Arih Span 79.55 20.83 Borderline 
Similan 72.65 17.82 Borderline 
Pict, etes 89.50 17.82 Dull normal 
Pict. Arrangement 92.50 24.85 Average 
Block Completion 88.95 23.63 Dull normal 
Obj Design 83.53 25.16 Dull normal 
gs Assembly 86.70 26.48 Dull normal 

Bit Symbol 83.65 21.67 Dull normal 
fo | А . 

Т the group, The very high variabilities are impressive and are consistent 
г The following percentages of 


With 
pati the range of scores for each subtest. À 
Ments in the mentally defective group and in the high average to very 


Super 
Perior range exemplifies this (Table 2). 


ТАВІЕ 2 
jents Per cent of patients 
Per cent of pate in IQ 110-1294- range 


in IQ 40-69 range 
F oL 
ull scale 23.3% 27.6% 
erb 8.390 
етра! scale 20.876 22466 
~Normance scale 20.4% 


n of Verbal intelligence, which demands 


"miliarity with the language and seems therefore to penalize the Puerto 
ican, the beast = к aem of finding individuals in the extremes of 
; ances are 4 


Cither the 1 defective oF high average to the very superior category. 
meatal ee er that in à study of the social adjustment of Puerto 
able a 


1 (9) found that of 102 individuals interviewed 
erstood “little” or "no English" and 50 per 
» More significantly, 82 per cent of those 
t to their children, while 46.8 per cent 
1 never used it in their contacts with 
familiarity with the English 


It is noted that with the exceptio 


iai respect it is notabl 
sans in Philadelphia, Siege 
м Der cent replied they und 
Nt spoke “little” or "none : 
Who knew little English never spoke : 
T those who claimed to en that 
lere It rr c'e This may account for Gerhard Saenger’s 
a ot foster tate Institutions for Mental Defectives in 


itments 10 5 r 
hat four times as many Puerto Ricans 


8) 
re mm 
port on cor tes t 


ew York state in whic 
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H d to 

: А P А ommitte 

аз whites and twice a; many Puerto Ricans as Negroes атон as dur 28 
ж сый. р ә : Н ns as te 

such institutions. This Tuns counter to biological eenseration that unac- 
P e ] 1 ates © 

defective germ plasm in any group is concerned and indicate 


ing 
: " В bably Бе! 
culturated neurotics, character disorders, and psychotics are proba 
committed to such institutions,! 


Percentage. distrib 
Shown in Table 3. 


s are 
а : btests à 
utions in the extremes of the range for su 


TABLE 3 E ii 
en 
Per cent of patients Per cent ere rangs 

N Subtest in IO 40-69 range IQ 110-1 

46 Information 28.2% a 

47 Comprehension 19.1% 2.7% 

37 — Digit Span 40.3% ' 1% 

+7 Arithmetic 38.2% ee 

48 Similarities 18.7% 18. a 

47 Picture Arrangement 14.9% 20 

49 Picture Completion 18.3% 224% 

4$ — Block Design 31.2% 2087. 

45 Object Assembly 177% 31.170 

33 Digit Symbol 229% 10.4% 


“cht 
5 sions mig! 
ain tentative conclusions 


d 

aliness of the sample. It can be көпе". 

that the Puerto Ri iatric patient is able to adapt to the pipe t 

n sense formulations ОЁ everyday situations in conjunct ^ 
al-range Erasp of social sequences which enable him " 
cial anticipations. Anxiety interferes with his attention vi 

concentration functions, Putting aside Specific interpretations of subtests e 
utilizing Cohen's (3. +) factorial analysis of the Wechsler, it can be show 


that the Puerto Rican’s Verbal Comprehension is at the low average leve 
(IQ mean 90.94, SD 18.87), 


his Perceptual Organization is in the dull 
normal range (ТО 84.62, SD 24.43), and his Freedom from Distraction i 
at Borderline level (IQ 76.10, SD 23.71). Marked Susceptibility to anxiety 
is evident, although this may well be a characteristic of psychiatric patients 
in general, А 


with within-norm 
make adequate so 


1 It is interesting to note that Howell ; ined 50 
ч T ined 
Navajo m s in the 16-17 year group by ea A m e 
obtained a У.О. of 84.01 (o 


hey 
в fthe WAIS. T 
urs 84.29); рү . 95.35. Ear D ^. $5.62). 
Better BD and OA than in the standardiz 2. 95.35; and F.S.LQ. 88.54 (ours 85.6 
ance rating, 

In contrast to this, 


m- 
TO a higher perfor 

Superstition and Poverty mi similar. 
an unselected group of non-Puerto Rican ко ы patients 
bal scale IQ of 108.26; Performance scale lo 468 Bir and Full 
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Se feng to estimate latent intellectual potentialities the Abrams 
Although ii was used (2F + + 17M + дуу +2R + 10+ 76). 
reliably ls hen ing and Brown (3) found that intelligence cannot be evaluated 
those with es means for Borderline patients, those brighter than IQ 110, and 
between н ама нра іп the Rorschach, it is possible that the low correlations 
impairme ч ormula and Wechsler-Bellevue 10% might be reflecting psychic 
the utc Since the presence of marked anxiety in this group as reflected in 
reduce we trom Distraction variable would be expected to inhibit M and 
Scores Le uctivity and even the form-accuracy level (F+), average or better 

nder these conditions might provide an indication of a trend at the 


Very least 
estimated. IQ of 103.05, SD 8.06, was 


Оба » А 

ined. The variability is very low by comparison with the Wechsler subtest 
son a taleris and may represent а more constricted and hemmed-in per- 
sonality structure. In any case, а potential for average intellectual functioning 


'S indicated, 
] for the entire group 


lf , 
às the human movement response (M) is compute à à 
36 2.16, SD 1.41. This is not grossly discrepant with 


24 for 157 normal" Chicago whites. 

OWever, if four extreme cases which distort the mean are excluded (with 
ў Mean of 10.2 M’s, 32 per cent scored minus and therefore representing 
Verideationa] айну ИДЕЙ autistic patients) the mean for the group drops 
00 1.53 M, SD 1.19, which is quite low. The difference is even greater when 
compare with Ме and Glaser's (7) findings on M means for 50 normal 
Applicant, Íor vocational guidance (M 558, SD 4.3) and 41 who were 
lagnosed as neurotic (M. +9, SP 4,5). The contrasts are consistent with 
triction for this group. 


Utilizi ; 
izing this formula, a mean 


Bea. Cases, the mean is 
et al.'s (2) mean of 3.50, SD 3. 


e : і 

assumption of psychic cons 
E. SUMMARY 

chiatric patients was evaluated for intellectual 

а Wechsler-Bellevue subtest scores to IO 

s and standard deviations. Verbal, Per- 

re taken directly from the test protocols. 

ged from 45 to 49. 

hole was classifiable as of Dull 


E sample of Puerto Rican psy! 
‚© and functioning by conver 
"Quivalents and computing mean 
formance, and Full scale IQ's we 

€ number of cases for each subtest ran 


It hat group as 2 W 
was found that that = Lr ut ^» 
ы hen compared with standardization norms, but that 


А 
Ormal i sence wh ч 
there — h untering à pa 
Was as much Cie a $5 
м efective range for th 
as in t апр е Performance 
tes апу 


tient in the high average to 


Very : 
ery superior range н 
and Full scales. This УНЕ 
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. han 
; ariable t 
to Puerto Rican intelligence. As а group they are much more v 
members of the general population. 


Subtest analysis reveals a significantly low 


is ion 
in a Borderline rating for the factor designated as Freedom from Distract 
by Cohen. Verbal Comprehension is at the 
by average Sensitivity to social 
situations. Perceptual Organiza 
also reflect anxiety. 

The estimated IQ mean of 103, 
Suggests a potential for 
and despite a constrictive 
movement responses, 


" 5 reflected 
threshold for anxiety as refl 


is aided 
low average range еч d 
: б t 
Sequences as a resource in dealing wi a sedi 
vel ar 7 
tion is at the Dull Normal level a 


5, 


ninant 
based upon Rorschach darem we 
м "e егу 
average intellectual functioning at the p een 
NE re É ee 
hemming-in as reflected in low production 
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Ѕімох N. HERMAN AND ERLING SCHILD 


pounne 
n increasing research in the field of cross- 


cul 
bei ad more particularly studies of foreign students in the U. 5.1 
Changes th ies have provided a considerable store of empirical data about the 
or B nur. occur in the attitudes of students who visit a foreign country 
Process of 7 of study. A number of hypötheses have also emerged about the 
y MP earning and adjustment 1n the cross-cultural situation. 
urther advances in the study of this subject will depend upon 


р асїг 1 
ng ы E 07 s 
к E it within conceptual contexts linking ир with broader theory. At 
ame time the cross-cultural situation provides, as We will see, a 
of a number of processes of interest 


Strategi 
o и vantage point for the study 
© social scientist. 


In 
rec Я 
cent years there has bee 


Or Cross-Cu LTURAL ÉDUCATION 


changes in perception, in 
lised in one culture 


A. Tur DEFINITION 
al education as the 
g in individuals socia. 
ducational purposes in a foreign. culture. 
{ foci for the analysis of cross-cultural 


Pd define cross-cultur À 
Sa Wis and in «6107 оссиггіп. 
is def t of their sojourn for e 
educati nition implies а number 0 
ation, 
v. 'The fact that the host-culture is "foreign" means that the student 
їз a situation which is new t? him. The "cognitive maps which he 
ie, Ша in his home-culture are no more veridical. This would, of course, 
Ph old true for an immigrant in his first period M the new Sennen: 
s student's sojourn, however, is limited in time. While for the immigrant 
© “newness” of the situation is confined to a period of transition which is 
Tief relative to the total period of his stay in the country of immigration, 
Or the student this period of newness occupies a prominent place relative 
to the total duration of his stay- This not only means that a thorough 


lm 


* 
Received in the Editorial Office, 1 
Spordance with our policy of special consider: 
of c comprehensive bibliographical listing of suc 
ross-cultural education by М. Brewster Smith (19) and b 
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th 


on. Jane; 0) 1960, and published. immediately 
ation for cross-cultural research. 
pended to the reviews 


h studies is ap. 


in 
y Lesser and Peter (11). 
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м, t of 
т m е this par 
analysis of the cross-cultural process must include a study of situation 
, ] SN > new 5 
student’s sojourn, but also that the psychological effects of the on Ьай? 
may remain in force during all of the sojourn; thus, the studen 


sponses 
= : revenie айй, FED 
even at a late stage of his stay may be influenced by events ar 

occurring during the initial Period of newness, 


(^) The student is expose 


. ing his 
d to the norms of the host-culture during 
sojourn. 


t 
The norms are conveyed by social entities with whom the —€À 
interacts and whom he can observe at first hand. Thus it becomes ИШЕ 
to explore the nature of the encounter between the student and the eot 
and groups in the host-society who directly or indirectly transmit the n 
of the host-culture to the stranger. from 
(c) The fact that the student has been socialized in values different йа 
those of the host-culture means that the sojourn will give rise to ee the 
of conflict between home-norms and host-norms, Unlike the ende c 
student is compelled. as Brewster Smith (18, p. 4) has pointed pus tay- 
reach а "modus vivendi" with the host-culture for the duration of his a 
On the other hand, unlike the immigrant, the student contemplate ant 
return to the home.culture, He is more likely than either tourist or immig™ 
to find himself in а series of "overlapping situations," 
(4) Influencing the entire course of 
orientation of the studer 


educational Purposes.” It would have 


ге 
: s c the ayon 
"for ostensibly educational Purposes," because not always does the 2 


h 
educational intent exhaust the motivational aspects of the student's m 
to his sojourn, Other considerations m 
than the Specific academic aims. 
for his sojourn, the period for 
limited. The stud 


is the 


SS 
the cross-cultural process “for 


"is ы 
‚ implied in the definition by aidi 
been more accurate to have $ 


nt to his sojourn 


ay weigh more importantly with aa 
Furthermore, whatever the student's g0% з 
the achievement of these goals is oe 
© his sojourn is Predicated upon the XE 
and this time-perspective will influence 
behavior throughout the stay. 


The analysis in terms of these four foci of the definition provides 
an understanding of the background against which “ 
in evaluation and in action” xplored. This working of the 
fifth focus of our definition in 
education as a particular insta; 
It seemed to us th 
significance by placin 
And it was with th 


nee of reeducati 
at the Study of cros 
£ it within the con 


on. 
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bro 
ader co. f 
nce i 
ефир. ptual frameworks that an analysis of the stay of American 
srael studied by us was carried out.? 


"КО B. Tur METHOD 
what en. te Канне education is a study in change occurring over 
would be a рег оа period of time. Hence the appropriate method 
experience one RE study, with starting-point prior to the cross-cultural 
termination of Ri кое inquiries during the sojourn, an inquiry at the 
return to the ho he sojourn, and a follow-up at one or two points after the 
lih: the a. de "үл In the present research it was found possible to 
from the UE y — entire group of students on the eve of their departure 
out the eriad p^ ugust, 1955, to maintain close contact with them through- 
March, 1957 b their year-long sojourn in Israel, and to restudy them in 

The a , - months after their return. to the U.S. 

tionnaire SE Vi was administered in York. A further ques- 
months, a a given shortly after arrival ч Israel, a third at the end of five 
At the pe pep at the end of the year's sojourn in Israel, and the fifth 
randomly s B six months back in the US. In addition 15 of the 60 
administratic ected for intensive interviewing which took place after the 
1 E Н of the second, third, fourth, and fifth questionnaires. These 
interviews 3 er furthermore divided into two groups, and the individual 
of the ебад supplemented by group interviews at the various stages 
in 794. a A number of students also wrote essays on their sojourn 
of the . Several of them made diaries they had kept available to one 
authors of the study. Correspondence was maintained with some of 

ar after their return. 
cross-cultural project will frequently 


New 


the 
S! " " 
tudents into the second ye 


Th 

e P . 
bn "Wwe of students in any given 
i all. In many cases, however, similar groups of subjects arrive at regular 


Inter 
vals : d : 
15 to undergo more or less identical experiences. It would then 


Seem b 

à desirable to replicate the study, or parts of it, on subsequent groups. 
was fortunate as similar groups of American 

It was therefore possible to replicate 


velop further points of interest suggested 


dy of the original group- 
r study and other studies 


students with a special 
f a minority group, 


ries е our study 
Some a E sin to Israel each year. 
by th те questions and also to de 

€ preliminary findings of the stu 
nsion of difference between ou 


These were Jewish 
as members 0 


"There 4 
et here was а dime 
Ste aee тыл education. 
Iti i М 
ec on in the structure of the home-society 
is in the course of preparation for 


E у 
he study of American students in Israel 


Publication, 
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and at the same time they as Jews had a special involvement in the host 
country, 

The focus in our study 
confines of the educationa 


social milieu. 


Р ing within the 
was less the formal, academic learning z widet 
l institute, and more the reactions to the 


C. Tur New 

In our analysis of the cross-cultural education a n 

attention to the importanc of seeing the student as a person in à a) 

situation. There are two problems of Special interest in this Gri (0) 
What characterizes the process of perception of the new situation! 
What are the effects of the new situation on the student’s actions? 


fh Differentiation 
a. Differentiation, 


SITUATION 
definition of 
e 


e drew 


and Organization differ- 
B H H B 4 L 
A new Situation is characterized by a lack of Нб. 
retical terms. е regions which compose the PSY tion 
а 
“w and large and there is no clear je a 
f а lt is that Satisfaction or frustration related a 
given region often crosses Over to other regions Furthermore, the se 
. " B 4 ^ " Pepi 
a given event is often not Particularized, This explains in part the swecP it 
generalizations of the tourist describing the impressions of a fleeting ў а 
And so with our s ; ae 
а Students, the courtesy experienced at the hands tion 
reu ar kote ie in Jerusalem could variously lead to the attribu a” 
of the quality o Courtesy to чр. 4, E сн mite 
2 y axi-drivers" in rene “Jerusaler 
or to “Israelis,” VEG. Qi ни 
With the Passing of ti But 
^ of i i reases. 
even after a certain Measure of differentia MD de 
between regions Were not always f 
was contamination of One region by i = 
of satisfaction ог dissatisfact. 


“te tO 
another was evident even after the students dein of the country's t 
Our findings show that even after а Year's stay ееп їп Israel for som та 
between satisfaction with experi, aya Positive correlation rema ne 
neighbouring regions, region and satisfaction in ot 
There are indications of a simila А " 
Lysgaard (14). In interviews x kA, p eoss-cultural sap 
had returned from a sojourn in the US. he i: bright grantees vine 
broad areas satisfaction was “generalized” Ps э that in each of леа 
Lysgaard indicates that the generalization dois Опе item to anot he " 
trait of the subjects but seems to be due т» reflect any personality 


teristics of the person 


me the newness 


charac 
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pun We would interpolate “new situation,” and would submit 
sk е: Ft E findings could well be analyzed in terms б the relative 
b. Or crentiation and the consequent spreading of impressions. 
"А ie The differentiation which increases with time may 
M a by organization? of the impressions around a few key- 
asd wid а Tew dominant items determine the orgainization of the experience 
© ife á Thus, in assessing the outcomes of the sojourn, it is not essential 
iis the entire welter of impressions experienced by the students; it 
фа M rather to pinpoint those dominant items which will determine 
inal Pattern of impressions. 
enc opa of organization, however, may be a by а 
lilius y accompanying: the experiences which provide the possibilty for 
rece} tiation and organization. Thus in a given period the student may 
cive new percepts without organizing them and then after a while 
(Possibly after the return home) a rapid organization may take place of 
ee acquired over an extended period of time. In pod study e 
infor themselves seemed aware of this gap between the absorption o 
Tmation on the one hand and the organization of the new information 
Оп the other, They stated that new impressions kept “pouring in," and 
«*Y could not “sort them out" properly, that they needed an opportunity 
to sit back” and “think it all through.” 
г he problem of organization has a bearing on what constitutes. an "optimal 
Period” for the sojourn (5; 21). What is regarded as an “optimal period” 
Will depend on whether the emphasis is on the process of learning or on 


© Process of adjustment? If the focus is primarily on the effectiveness of 

* learning process, the determination of optimal duration must take into 
, банз 

account the stage reached in the process of organization. 


“Stranger” Group 

unstructured situation will seek cues indicative of 
nt on the opinion of others as to what 
“soft,” unstable ground, he will 


2. The Function of the 


"S. person in a new, 
irection, Не will be more depende 


с м â 
Onstitutes reality. Furthermore, being on 
- "organization" rather than "integration" 


8 Less f 
ewin advocates the изе 0 H iation (13, at p. 101). 
o ^ А zeati dedifferentiation (13, . i 
4 pd to avoid any implication of ronger the emotional ‘tone’ of the situation, the 
less likel, stronger the ч eorganization will occur” (10, at p. 141). 
5 y that cognitive T d would be that which allows for adjust- 


T imal perio : 
In terms of adjustment the орыша. рете of such duration as to result in aliena- 


: the term 
in 


men P wit : 
tion = the country of To rper readjustment to, the home-country. This consideration 
om, or otherwise hamP? ion of the sojourn (e.g., before organization takes 


ina i 
term of the effectiveness of the learning 


d from the point of view 


pl, dictate an earlier 
ce) than is warrante| 
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be in need of the security w 


M follows 
hich acceptance into a group can give. It 
that the perceptu 


uences 

: ] av have conseq 

al state of “newness” of the situation may ha зибои ШЕ 

: 25 Я : formá 

beyond perception. Forces towards gaining security amal an o ши өг d 
; m E t is s a 

aroused. And if, as here suggested, the “new situation” is 


à the 
А s i fluence 

factor in the student's sojourn, then these forces should also in 
way in which he learns, 


This way is not alwa 
intensity of the forces 
student to sources which 
those providing the most 


1fil 
: Е " H annot fu 
While the home groups because of their distance from him can for 
their usual functi verification and soci 


‚ the 
ys the most functional one. On the —€— i 
towards Security and information may i sarily 
are easily available but which are not neces? 
veridical information. 


al support, it is not SET asi 
n the groups he meets in the host country- icans 
groups of students. in our case his quuin in Й 
—with whom he arrived. Whereas Israel groups are part of the unfan the 
new situation, his fellow- Mericans represent the familiar. They M TE 
same background and are passin 

credibility of Israel sources of j 

the students Predicted on arrival th 
to “convert” or “propagandise” 
against his fellow-Americans, 


6 
g through the same experiences as he. 


о 
Е : ѕоте 
nformation may be suspect; indeed i 


s 
sracli 
at there would be attempts by | icions 
them. The Student has no such susP 


h 
: roug 
i \ In our Study this became the group md 
which the new Impressions were filtered, and it also became a group 


. H an 
oping standards of its own, generally in favour of the host-country * 
Sometimes at divergence from the 


же Standards of reference groups in wee 
T us in a Phases of we found that the “stranger” group p de 
a crucial part in the dey and maintenance of the students’ attitu 
study of Cross-cultu 
Presence or absence 
er can refer, 
untry, 


at in any 
@) to the 
hom the newcom 
or unfavorable to the host-co 


importance attaches { 


е 
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ral education conside 

strangers to wl 


of such group of fell sis 
and (5) to the norms, favora 


developed in Such group. 


(22, pp. 403-408; 23), 
al importance to him t 


re 
nd Tole-performances # 
W The podion of the student here is comparable to that ing 
the adult’ world. The adolescent turns to his Peer-group, of the adolescent enter 


becomes of Cruci 
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ss "visible" ; 
336-353), itd "ейн d are to members of that society (15, pp. 
€ extent to whicl И а aware of the range of permissible deviations. 
of the hist stoa: ch the encounter enables the student to learn the norms 
Сеп а] to uie is thus decisive for his adjustment. It is therefore 
the learning pre into the nature of this encounter and the way in which 
We wine the student proceeds. 
the norms. “г that the stranger either may be told explicitly what are 
his own dies de may infer them; his inference may either derive from 
the No aie au or it may be on the basis of his observation of the 
irstly, ke rii егип others. Thus we arrive at three forms of learning: 
© may inier A ip told explicitly by his hosts what their norms аге. Secondly, 
em from the cues given him by the hosts in their interaction 


With hi 

nim. B $ 

3 Вц 5 Тоноо 8 р А 

Sense of t his learning is not exclusively dependent on contact in the 
avails himself of a third form of 


direct i f 
rect interaction: the stranger 
lture from his observations 


carni 
of bre he infers the norms of the host-cu 

We sec à Interaction among themselve | | 
relative ча as the task of a study of cro -cultural education to clarify the 
always jg ae of these three forms of learning. While observation 
On the ili to the stranger, the first two forms of learning depend 

etween his with which contact (in the sense of interaction) is established 
fact iluda and the hosts, and on the extent to which the contact does in 
in erence Б explicit communication ог on s to allow for 
Provided. ewe even when the opportunity 

alues in is not sufficient per se to produce 
of i у, ence it is necessary to inquire into the e : 
Stranger ree forms of learning !n making the information accepted by the 
Б p ee that a distinction in these terms will help to clarify the part 

y social contact in the cross- 

Learning Through Contact 
There are different ways of establishing 
d this fact may be a barrier to the possi- 
ger and hosts. 

Lewin, in his at he social psychological differences between the 
ее Germany, has ийй ie E A US social distance between 
d individuals seems t° e; эша he U.S. so far as the surface 

;sis of the 
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Fo x al 
à r an important analys’, E 
*ference to the eross-cultural situation, 


fiers sufficient cue 
for acquiring information is 
a change in perception and 
ffectiveness and limitations 


th 
cultural experience.” 


1. Opportunity for 
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Establishment of contact. 
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?ntact in different cultures an 
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ity of interaction between stran 
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problems of social cont: ri i 
Pe Cook and Selltiz (6) sit, particular 
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А lity аге 
regions, or as опе may say, the ‘peripheral regions’ of i epee 
concerned. That means the American is more willing to situs дан fhe 
individuals and to share certain situations with other indivi E eo bel 8 
German . . . The American seems more friendly and more ready 
stranger" (12, p. 18). ct with the 

The American students in our study expected that the conta! in the 
Israelis would be established as easily and smoothly as is EuR s da 
U.S. Israelis, however, do not initiate contact with strangers Ms wem 
relative ease with which Americans do. Although they on the w g^ ihe 
friendly, they usually did not go out of their way to initiate contact. 


lis 
he Israe 
other hand, the students, who saw themselves as the guests and t 

as the hosts, waited for the Israelis to ta’ 


'Thus the expectations of the student 
Were aware that in coming to Israel th 


did 
Кез. 5 еу 
cultural background differing from that of Americans. But what 

not adequately grasp was that the 


5 inted an 
Very process of getting m they 

becoming socially accepted among this people differed from that to w 

were accustomed in the U.S. 


ke the initiative. students 
s were disappointed. T with a 
€y were coming to a people 
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: . ч ыа] stages 
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Contact the position of a fo 
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x 2 icans 4 
reign student in the U.S. where Americans * 
the hosts may b i 


н : а rve 0 
about easily-estab tact and the culturally-conditioned ra adent 
his hosts. On the other hand, it would seem that the foreign 5 easily 
in the 0.5, is often at а loss to understand why the contact so 


c s › c readily 
established with the expectations of friendship it arouses—does no 
Progress beyond the "peripheral г 


b. Differential atti 
established, the stran 


(4) the extent to which th 
accepting the stranger, ( 
the stranger, The first 
group towards the abs 
the passive readiness o 
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distingui 
guished; the “ 
e “open” i 

ri * the "op group, which no i 
vo ABER but by itself initi рау ер ик 
diferen к. ; lates contact and encourages his absorptio: h 
istos but a w senile prepared to accept the stranger if he a die 
which is dis; ‘aves it to him to overcome any barriers ; ui pua 

ich sp аы алаа y barriers; the “closed” group, 

readiness d 
the nd ab the group to accept the stranger seems predictive of 
predictive of th iation permitted him qua stranger; the desirousness ah 
а фа n extent to which the stranger's conformity to the group к: 
Р m . H j Ў 

learning a Aog range of diviation and rewards for conformity influence 
росон ip emis the attitude of the sector is thus of considerable 

Usually Es etermining the stranger's opportunity for learning. 

AM 5 zi i i à a 
Dlicity ui n Ae, will at any given time be in contact with a multi 
i: st-g zhi i e 
Studente in ou groups which may have highly differential attitudes. The 
in еы study, however, at one stage of their sojourn went to work 

open,” ce settlements; it was possible to classify these settlements as 
В егеп? treed”? 

Mens nt," and "closed" and thus to test the above hypothesis. 
the edi i that the attitude of the host-group does indeed influence 
8 саг . H n M 
tranger чй rning (and, incidentally, also the cohesiveness of the 
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The Stranger's Acceptance of Host Communication 
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ge, 
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n took the form of criticism of 


an “ Є 
Outsider," When the opinio 


Merican 1: 
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as { in n regard to matters of relevance both to America and Israel (such 
Pron migration of Jews from the U.S. to Israel), the students were most 
iews of a sector of the host-society of 


d in Israel. 


e 
Ss to М 
milar take into account the V 
tion took place 
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Mad to their own—Ame 
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influence was more effective W 


rican Jews settle 
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hen the communica 
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art 
в, = atte t on the p 
in circumstances indicating no premeditated influence attemp 

of the host. 


3. Learning by Observation 


"E e host 
The sojourn of the stranger is crowded with impres S i nd 
society—whose operations are new to him at a multiplicity of р 
direct interaction with the hosts Covers only 
impressions. Even within this Segment there a у ‚ third form 
tations to what and from whom he is prepared to learn. Thus the t possibly 
of learning, “by observation,” assumes considerable sos E ini nd of 
greater than that of “social contact” in the sense of explicit mess? 


: f the 
Т A » ; servations О 
cues provided in the course of interaction. By their observat 


itted 
: d permit 
host-society the students learned what were the actual norms and p in 
deviations—rather than merely official 


n appeared 
ideology. They also y on of 
Ў ima 
this way to learn the “mood of the people" and "the general c 
opinion." 


T 
x М Р 5 servat! : 
Not only did the greater number of impressions come through ob 

but the students Seemed more open to influe 


their 
nce by what they saw ng 

Pec trame xd 
hosts-in-action than by what the hosts told them. An extreme military 
occurred in our study where the absence of a teacher called up for í 


{> 
š à й ехетр 
а deeper impression on the students as an m. 
€ spirit of the people than his daily 


these 
a limited segment of es 
re—as we have seen— 


Service in a crisis made 
fication of th 


"ee the 
communications tO 


E. OVERLAPPING SITUATIONS 
student may 
she is located w 
ions which exis ly to 
arise Particularly as а result of the student's referring simultaneous 
different groups with di 
reference groups i 


* è 1 се (2 
S a crucial element їп the cross-cultural experien 
Frequently the conflict expresses itself 


The visiting 
situations, i, 


alternates betwee 


n ethnic roles anchored in di 
In the 


s se group? 
in different ethnic reference a 
Present discussion we shall analyze the overlapping situatio 
terms of this ethnic role-conflict, 


l. Role Conflict 
In our study the students frequently 


I. 
а оше 
moved from one ethnic role to ап afi 
They were Americans, the v arily—* 
J › Tey were Jews, ang they were tempora “whilst 
у 5 Israel groups. 
nging to these 


[4 
sam 
, they were at the 
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time, a: ТЕ 78 : 

um mei мае e Ue in a new, unfamiliar situation where the cues 

Жаң mie wate dius m or interpreted, or even seemed to call for more 

[елй sa m p ee What the behavior of the student will actually 

riles ín such malice те эне strength, or relative potency, of the dissonant 

fiit dist. iun ' ping 5 | 

iib iiid L _ » to t e view that the relative potency of an ethnic 

E as a function of two situational components—the valence, 


or desirabili 
sirability " : i 
ity, of one role relative to the other, and its relative salience, its 


Mome 
ntary DN М А J 
y prominence in the cognitive field, in the sense of the "figure" 
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Ew the “ground.” 
he pi я ` ^ 
Бере Miei experimental studies on the subject of the salience of 
are кы Bue 1G h 

those by Kelley (9) and by Charters and Newcomb (4). After 
eir subjects of their membership in a specific 
the experimenters investigated 


Bro M" 

rive Biases reminders of such membership, 
i s of the increased salience of the particular membership group 
ge or resistance to change. These 
1 the implications of increase 
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modification of attitudes merit further 
that the study of cross-cultural 
, as well as valence, 


the gj 
le Given ИРИНЕ 
Bor hus en situation in producing chan 
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les represent a beginning, and in genera 
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Case in salience in the 
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| Sitening the awareness of th 
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ti биг мб. ser in the home and host countries. | | 

токар Т oration of the determinants of salience of ethnic roles in the 

suggested that they be analyzed by three 
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g salience, 


al situation,’ we have 


(a) » А А 
" The source of the saliencing factor, which may either be a 


Не 
avı " 4 E 
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Xtra-indivi " А 
a-individual quality of the behavior set 
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acto 
| 0) г and others in his environment. 


nteraction—as distinct from 
h occurs between 


ting—whic 


The psychological process by which the saliencing occurs. The 
есере п of a phenomenon may in itself salience the role to which the 
int 15 related; by its very occurrence the phenomenon coerces the role 
j however, also serve the perceiver 


nd compared ог contrasted with 


Perceptie 


Promi 
asi inence, The phenomenon may, 
asis fo 


Mothe it is associated a 


r comparison ; 


r + . 
Phenomenon which then is salienced. 


i ively ] out by us—more 
ants—as tentatly ely mapped by us—mor 
Ras © Cross-Cultural Situation” (in 


Role Conflict in a 
i tanding behavior 
ч t nd Wright (1) as a $ 
tering ОЕП i in which i hored. Persons 
in лег sy i ext in which it is anc A sc 
a with the non-psychological cont te for certain kinds of behavior. 


ehavi z еве А 
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(c) The region in the perceptual field which is the Eras im DEG 

lienced the role region may be salienced either directly, or is perceptual 

n o-step process, i.e., the saliencing of a neighbouring region v bs extent 

field may “induce” increased salience of the role region че Же s; dé 
of induction is dependent on the Proximity of the region sa 

role-region (10, pp. 102-104). 


2. A Compromise Role 


-aeit it 
А 5 ds himse 
In the situation of Cross-pressures in which the student fin 


H H а 
x » ich 15 4 
i ole" wh 
may be often be functional to assume a "compromise r 


icting 
К е conflic 
legitimate role in its own right and includes parts of both of th 
roles. 


T se of 

Stouffer has pointed out that in cases of role conflict one possible pinu 
action is for the person to "seek а compromise position by which is expecta- 
to conform in part, though not wholly, to one or more sets of role 707). 
tions in the hope that the sanctions applied will be minimal’ (20, Tn the 
The assumption of the Jewish role was particularly е. hehe 
overlapping situations in Which the students in our study found t 18 n uff 
in Israel. To take the Israel role often meant to reject the ages 
and vice versa, On the other hand, the Je 
other reasons existed for its assumption— 
to America as well as to Israel. Thus. 


potency of the American and Is 
tended to ado 


taking this 


z К 
wish role—apart from у га ав 
allowed for preserving s the 
» In cases of cross-pressures wh 


5 
; tudent 
rael roles approached equality, the 5 А 


Я with 
i ini ted У 

pt the Jewish role, There was minimal loss associa 
"compromise" role.19 


very much for granted as p. 

In the Peculiar situatio 
themselves as American Je 
of inescapable challe 
which as Jews they 


art of the air they breathe (16). 
n 


und 
in our study pct 
; s 
were confronted with on in 
ns 1 
nition. They had come from a soc е the 
H . er 
atus into a Setting where Jews w ма 
[n 
T А соп! 
M m “A factor which is likely to reduce the intensity of те Jessen’ 
is membership in a third Sroup, such as a usiness organization, a fact which 
rlapping membership i 
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majori " 

saw ibo ag subject to no disparagement for being Jewish. They 
9f ego identity de а new mirror. As Erikson has pointed out, the sense 
(7, p. 213). Phe ws our of a gradual integration of all identifications 
Constituent of the e i ro group identifications are a particularly crucial 
found that an im go identity of members of a minority group. Our study 
and stabilizati portant outcome of the sojourn in Israel was a clarification 

ion of the ethnic elements in the identity of the students. 


F. Tur ORIENTATION OF THE STUDENT 


Th 
the гое has defined for his stay—or which he defines during 
й Time gereh affect most phases of his cross-cultural experience. 
Zoals erspective. But whatever the specific content of the student’s 
s in cross-cultural education that their 
Their time perspective is 
ome-country. We have 


goals in be Mines to all participant 
that of a li evant for a limited period only. 
already me mited stay and eventual return to the h 
of the ее that the contemplation of return increases the possibility 
Influences her being in “overlapping situations" Time-perspective also 
i perception of the host-country. Situations which may be highly 


18C0j . 

ncerting to the immigrant, may be amusing to the student who knows 
hus the students in our study pointed 
hard work at the kibbutz (collective 
had they not known that 
They adjusted to 
as the 


that 
the dis 

out in discomfort is temporary. Т 
at the lack of privacy or the 


Sett] 
ement i à 
i ) might have been a serious annoyance, 


15 Wa . 
Y of life for them was of limited duration only. 
' and what was salient w: 


Ce 
кае "as if it were at a summer camp,’ 
his уы new kind of experience rather than the discomfort. | | 
Оп several e-perspective also allowed the students to postpone decision-taking 
цеб som problems. When interviewed on their attitudes to à number of 

e of the students replied that they “would make up their minds 


Whe, 
пау i supposedly free of the pressure of the constant stream of 
ES meee cae It may well be that had the students not felt it possible 
Nave take € taking a stand, the organization of the cognitive structure would 
„ On ae Place at an earlier stage, that is, during the sojourn. . | 
№ regard other hand the time perspective created фый <n 
Mtivatio to other issues, such as sight-seeing and contact wit osts. Here 
n was strengthened by the awareness of the fleeting nature of this 


ор 
Portun; 
ani H H H 
ty for personal observation and interaction. : 
characteristic СО 


h 

ent € student as participant. A further charme 107 

| 95 in cross-cultural education is that their position 1s that of recipients. 
gh the student may actively seek out experiences, he is still a listener 


mmon to 
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and receiver rather than a doer and giver. 
by a considerable degree of constriction of t 
larly if previously he had been engaged in so 
country as had the students 
passivity and dependence—and 
had been accorded to him at 
impair the learning process, | " 
On the other hand, if the Student can become an active participant 0 


| s : ent 
helper in the host-country, the conditions for effective learning and adjustm 


| : . i ith their 
improve. The students in our study expressed greatest satisfaction with en 
В 
stay, drew closest to Israelis, and reported that they learned most от 
called upon to rant settlements as teachers or youth counse 
G. Cross-CULTURAL Epucation 
A before and after stud 


Frequently this is accompanied 
he student’s life-space, particu- 
me field of activity in his kom 
in our study. In this position of relative 
at times of yeduond status compared to ve 
home— tensions are engendered which may 


aid new immig 


AS REEDUCATION 


ing the process of changing perception, зар 
ess of reeducation.1 Although in our study f e 
aS organized only after the return to the hom 
cs occurred during the period of sojourn. 
1. 
4. Values and valences, 
“levels” of ch 
and in 


numerous chang 


The Process of Change 


: ТМ aree 
Lewin (12, p. 59) distinguishes between e 
+ eae ed 
їп cognitive structure, " 


іп values and vale 
S out that, 


К elatec» 
although these levels are interrela 


would undergo more value change 
to a country with which no 5U€ 
hanges in values are relatively few: ЕА 
evaluations—were very much in iur 
able attitudes to Israel and to Zionism 
could frequently not be ascribed f? 


relationship exists. But even here the c 


developed. The ch 
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value-changes, becaus 

Wi vas Стара, look to a different source for the determinants 

biis nar a i he shall suggest that changes in evaluations produced 

sb: al experiences frequently may be due to changes in cognitive 

b. Cogni 

on riot на а The principal changes found in our study were 

ону ae ea But even on this level there are stereotypes about the 

dig. “Thus d " the students bring with them and to which they tend to 

ate he students in our study come with an idealized picture of 
," and looked around for Israelis fitting into this picture whilst 

The Group Stereotype Test admin- 


regardi 
ing others as unrepresentative. 
after the sojourn showed that 


Iste 

аА те before, during and 

a substantial Г rp with Israelis some changes took place, but not of 

siderable Miri. . But in general the cognitive structure underwent con- 
ge. [This change did not only take place in the cognition 


of th 
e host- s й 
ost-country, but also in that of the home-country (cf. 21). At 
to serve as a source of 


nume А 
esie anra the country of sojourn came to а о 
tive on whe erence resulting in the students acquiring a different perspec- 
arious facets of the home environment thus salienced.] 

ays in which the cognitive structure changes 
ges can explain the occurrence 
alues remain constant. 

ging salience was 


sa m now is of the w 
9f ch particular whether the cognitive chan 
Ve have alr rons relevant v 
Tucial to а already indicated that the problem of chan i 
that it о es understanding of кы situations. We now suggest 
Structure, tally is a key-concept 1n the analysis of changes in the cognitive 
; a study of cross-cultural education must take into account the 
eatures of the host-country once viewed 


first-hand. 


anges i . 
Без in evaluations when the 


effec 

S , ui gue salience of f 
"he pales now experienced at 
И ological regions in which the host-country m 
ccome) differentiated in subregions. The region of 


seti] 

ement” i : k 

Cultura] 1t" includes subregions such as “life of equality,” 

al work.” Each of these subregions has a valence of its ow 
“agricultural work” 


be c may be evaluated positively, while ricul 
Y the oo negatively. The total valence of the region is then — т 
bregio alences and saliences of the subregions: the higher the salience of a 
n, the greater the weight of its valence 1n determining the valence 

© total region. 


ay be analyzed are 
“life in a collective 
“privacy,” “agri- 
n— life 


or b 


may 
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d—what is taken for granted 
ure” (17, at P- 564). 
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bout the are Pective is an ordered 
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events and 
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E Р iform 
The changes in the salience of the subregions will usually not be unifo 


j i i ; : 2 Thus, 
—some subregions will gain or lose more in salience than will others. 
even if the valence of each subre: 


total region changes, 
evaluations. 

This process was exem 
kibbutz. There were so 
kibbutz looked upon this 
their coming. Their suppo: 
they still found the secu 
happened was that anoth 


ion i the 

gion remains constant, the valence of : 
n i e in 
and a perceptual process brings about a chang 


А ж іп а 
plified in our study by the valuation of life in е 
me students who after spending a rien its 
form of settlement with less favor than be 


own experience of life in the k 
à characteristic remark in reg 
or negative, remained consta; 
and hence produced a 


ont № requirements of the na 
This means ch Matters such as dress, food habits, manners. n 
those were temporary, expedient adjustments to the demands of f 


‚ ^ ы А hey 
immediate enyir а5 no need to retain them—and they 
€ return home, 
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towards 

cha: " B . B 

Wide ба nge; barriers against change exist. Furthermore, any factor 

Car р асі in favor of change, may act against it. | 

fime mer, provided a case in point in the attitude of the students towards 
ment in Israel. Three sets of factors were distinguished as 

(a) The initial attitudes of the 


deter ini 
Minin 
ini g the change in this attitude: 
interpretation of the elements 


studen : x 
à t which influence his selection. and 
'The satisfaction (or lack of it) with the 
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his new experience. (b) 
(c) The reference (or absence of 


experi š 
it) s in the new environment. 
roups i Н 5 
ia x g ups in the new environment, in our study particularly reference 
Cha stranger" group 
hange i 
diein is greatest when all three 
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Country ; m the student arrives favora 
the м ша experiences of his sojourn are sa 
ч : 5 
со р in which attitudes are anchored are 
untry, 


factors operate in the same positive 
bly disposed towards the host 
tisfying, and the norms of 
favorable towards the new 


an that in this regard no forces 


Th 
e 
absence of a factor does not only те 
o means that there actually exists а 
to avoid cognitive reorgani- 


duce forces towards change, 
if the initial attitude is negative, 
ret selectively in an unfavorable 
oup in the new 


a reference group of importance 
in previous reference 
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о a 
rking towards change; it als 

individual tends 
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er against change. The 
nt itself does not in 
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(or some other gr 
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envi 
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may remain “frozen” 


or th 
ie s ; 
stranger, his attitudes 


Brou 
ps. 
hen one of these factors adds its impact to 


it increases the resultant. driving force and 


I 
is ica then follow that w 
at the = Y exerting influence, те 
ame time decreases the resultant restraining force. 
it was found that the change among 
hree of the above factors operated in 


than could be explained by merely 
hen operating alone. 


na | ў : 
Ose ccordance with this hypothesis 
а fay students on whom two or t 
б En r 
^vorable direction was far higher 


1 
hg up the changes produced by each of the factors W 


S 3. The Maintenance of Change 

9 far the discussion has centered on the production of change. The 
ange produced by the cross-cultural 
been called “a shot in the arm" or 
uggeste 


Questi 

10; М 

n now arises whether the ch 
what has 


It may be $ d that the maintenance 


"Xperien 
wh eth 


ce will be merely 


Reeducati 

ucation i i i i 

s not simply a question of inducing appropriate driving forces 
, 

er it i 

| it is a permanent change 
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of the change will depend both on the conditions faced by the student 
upon return to his home-environment 
the change originally took place. 
which proved to be of such 
change—group reference and 


f 
: : M. nent 0 
Our study shows that the persistence in the home environr 

newly-acquired attitudes running 


will depend largely upon the Measure of social support such attitudes are 
accorded. Although the students dis 
“stranger” group did not com 
maintained relatively close cont 
other reference groups, such as their 
Preserve the newly-acquired attitudes, 
support began to falter. 


As far as the conditions 


iti ;hich 
and upon the conditions under ан 
s the facto 
In particular we would stress the fa 


* ; Ea : of the 
ипрогїапсе in the original occurrence 
salience. 


m ^ norms 
counter to the prevailing home 


Persed when they arrived home, < 
pletely disintegrate. Many of the pn 
act. Support from this—and sometimes Г 
youth organizations—did much ch 
whereas those deprived of suc 


under which the change originally aap 
(9) has raised the probl 

r conditions of high 
While the Students y 


nge in their 


em of the pe А 
actively 
and low salience page td 
" - Pa 
vere in [srael it was cle 


Бе would persist on their return kami 
under conditions of h f the American groups. The ap e 
of our study Supports the contention that it may be more effective to jen 
attention to the American norm during the influence process so that W^ 


р : -riticism 
the students return they are already *quipped to cope with the critic 
Which their deviation arouses,12 


igh salience о 


4. Principles of Re 
DOW summarize Some of the £ 
in the Cross-cultural situation, 


To the extent the student refers to 
to those of his Previous 
higher. I 


(b) To the extent 


education 


" T tard 
actors which facilitate or Te 


“torent 

š eren 

а new group with norms diff 
reference groups, 


В pé » ag “one 

Sts are perceived as “insiders, ies 
r 

to succeed as agents of change. The bounda 

13 Cf. the statement b 


є А has 
E у Watson and Li itt: « igi situation 167 
included full awareness of the home Es "S the original change situat 

mized. The home situati 


battles against home pre 
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of the "in. T j 
sometimes ie hah redrawn in accordance with the particular problem: 
example in wein ws Jews were seen as “insiders,” sometimes—for 
(c) Тайне ть > merican immigration to Israel—they were not. 
perceived e attempts by the hosts are likely to fail when they are 
limit their ү ; students as an exertion of pressure, ic, ап attempt to 
ваја 15 "^ om of choice. The students also did not change when 
(4) Am e when under attack. 
th discover d cation is facilitated when the students are given opportunities 
When the em facts on their own. Thus considerable change took place 
students participated in the life of immigrant settlements as 


teach 

er 

These ys youth counsellors. 

findings ' indings on change in the cross 

of ea oy spheres of reeducation (8), 
‘ating all these i i 1 

education, se particular instances W 


cultural situation link up with 
and point up the desirability 


ithin the broad context of 


Н. SUMMARY 


Da ‘ 
Were не from a panel study of American Jewish students 1 
The йызы within several conceptual contexts. | | 
Country Жк of learning and adjustment of the student in à foreign 
ooked at as those of a person in a new psychological situation, 
the host society, and as those of a person in 


Over] S 

apping si ; B ч » i Р 
ping situations. Attention was given to the effect of the orientation 
al experience. Change in the cross-cultural 


n Israel 


as th 
los; 
€ of a stranger in 


° 

the в 
É stude 

Situatio udent on the cross-cultur: 

ation was vj H s Я 

was viewed as a particular instance of reeducation. 

directed to the special pers 


these processes. 


pective provided 


At 

th . 

Y the € same time attention was 
5 f- " 
tudy of cross-cultural education on 
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DISTAN 
CE AND CONFORMITY IN CONTINUOUS SOCIAL 
INFLUENCE INTERACTIONS* 


Deni. E P E 
son University and the National Institute of Mental Health 


Jame 
S F. Zorman, Irvin S. WOLF, AND SEYMOUR FISHER? 


—— 


In the st å A. PROBLEM | | 
Socia] ene of human behavior, and more specifically in the study of 
Ying an indi ions; Чеге has been extensive interest in the problem of modi- 
9f the Dr ividual's judgments. In the realms of belief and opinion, many 
excellent cen techniques devised during the past 30 years serve as 
Context of “ustrations. Psychotherapy, t00; may be considered within the 
Control, ; social influence (3). In accord with present interest in behavior 
Which Кеш have been concerned with isolating those variables 

or e" qe an individual's judgments (2): 
mber of recent studies (1, 4 5 6) have d 


is 
a signi Pier 
he Significant determinant of social influence. 


Iser = . 
crepancy between the subject’s (8°) pre-influence 
n an influence source. In one 


e 
ripe EUM judgment originating fror pn К 
Measures oí y Fisher and Lubin (5), the duae | etw 2 € an 
interactig influence was investigated parametrica y in wp T inuous) 
esirabl n situation. А brief summary of their metho! an results is 
able since the present experiment is an extension of their work, 
5 E of Ss were placed in à social influence situation requiring judgments 
Hunc number of paratroopers seen in briefly exposed photographs. Two 
i > were used successively after à preliminary warm-up period. On the 
Sir p Photo 4 (with approximately 165 men), distance was 
Dus Systematically on independent groups of 8s from aero to the absurd 
Mens 5100. 'This was controlled by intercepting each S's initial written 
i ent to Photo А, and replacing it with a bogus estimate at a pre- 
each rw: distance before passing !t to his partner: Thus, ux example, 
Das "ip the 40 distance group WaS led to believe that his partner's estimate 
Erou greater than his own initial judgment ; and ps on for the other 
жыз The bogus message was always higher than S's initial judgment 
Pt, of course, in a zero distance group- After each $ made a number of 


biu „ш 
* . 
1 Received in the Editorial Office on August 13, 1958. . 
n in the data collection is gratefully acknowledged. 


he assistance of Dale Gibso: 


emonstrated that “distance” 
Distance is defined as 
judgment and 
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Subsequent judgments to the same stimulus, the second interaction TE 
initiated by presenting Photo В (approximately 300 paratroopers). Eac ^ 
then made his initial Judgment to this photo, following which all : 
regardless of the distance received on Photo А, were now exposed dim 
distance of 320. As in Photo 4, the bogus estimate was always higher th: 
S's initial judgment. 
The main results were as follows: 
(а) For Photo 4, mov 


initial 
ement (the amount of change from i 
judgment) increases wi 


n . м on in Fig 
ith distance Up to a certain point, as shown in 


ч м tremely 
la; the data then Suggest that the curve begins to decrease at extre 
100 
90 ome ORIGINAL EXPERIMENT 
w 80 om REPLICATION 
z 
s 70 
© 
LE ж 
х атг 5% 
H EE 40 
m = 
= 30 
á 
ч 20- 


CONFORMIT Y 
AFTER INITIAL INFLUENCE 


SON Carp 4 As 
AND LUBIN (5)] 


^ FUNCTION or DISTANCE 

large distances. Figure 1 reveals that con 

divided by distance) i Monotonic fun 

larger the distance to which 8 is Exposed the less h 
(b) A second finding was that ; 

between interactions on successive 


distances on Photo 4 gave significa 


nt 
formity [буе a 
ction of distance: t 


e conforms, 
nfluence can b 


ee © indirectly manife 
Stimuli. Those s Pis to large 


Judgment, to Photo 


sted 


ntly larger initia] 
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B—prior to any direct influence attempts on this second stimulus. This 


"m . à E 
intertrial effect,” as seen in Figure 2, is strongly contingent upon the 
distance § previously received. Note that Ss in the 5100 distance group 
on Photo 4 gave a median initial judgment of approximately 900 to Photo 


/ ONG is e 5 ге essentially rate 
В, w hereas Ss in the zero and 40 distance groups gave essentially accu 


judgments of 300. 
1500 


o==0 ORIGINAL EXPERIMENT 
e—e REPLICATION 


1000 


PRE-INFLUENCE ESTIMATE TO CARD B (Bj) 


640 2600 
40 o 16° 520 1300 5100 
o 


DISTANCE ON CARD A 


FIGURE 2 ата — 
CSTIMATE (Bi) ох Carp В ("INTERTRIAL EFFECT ) 
канаш poe FIsHER AND LUBIN (5)] 


relevant to the present problem pertained to 
the aka shown on Phara n n cies на ое 
aoe of con ‘hich all Ss wet exposed to the same ‹ istance (320) 

ence attempt in WC | apparently independent of the distance received 
9n Photo B, conformit? longi the 5100 distance group had demonstrated 
9n Photo 4 (Figure 3): 7 n their initial judgments to Photo B, this 


k Е Ё effect 1 А 
Considerable intertrial, fluenced neither more nor less than any other group. 
be in £ 


(c) An additional result 


Éroup appeared to 
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В imulus. 

The primary question for the present study concerns ia ieri wand 

е d of holding distance constant for all Ss on Photo B, Etna 

* [t distance is experimentally varied? Would the same r у кше 

араа and influence measures be obtained on the Ex tele 

eg found on the initial interaction? Or might it ча ч ainai 
tionships cannot be generalized beyond the initial Gia oari 

series, particularly after some intertrial effects have occu 


404 


- e 


CONFORMIT Y 
(Cg) 
№ 
о 
м. 
7 
Y 
М. 
| 1 
Li 
a 
e i 
| 
1 
1 
eo 


j 
оі 9779 ORIGINAL EXPERIMEN 
| ®—о REPLICATION 


(0) 


5100 
40 80 160 320 640 1300 2600 


DISTANCE ON CARD A 
FIGURE 3 
MEDIAN INTRATRIAL Conrormiry (©. 


TANC 
1) ON CARD В as А Funcrion оғ DIS 
Carp 4 [From FISHER AND LUBIN (5)] 


g ON 


B. Meruop 
this problem, the 
point where an in 


"То investigate 
ally up to the 


ti- 
Р essen 
Fisher-Lubin study was repeated 
the second inter: 


, 
fluence attempt was made on Ше, 
action? Here instead of adding a constant distance ‘Thus 

ceived a standard bogus message of 1000. on his 
eceived on Photo B was made dependent uP 700; 
photo: if this was 300, then the distance A nd 
was 900, the distance was only 100. pcr 
tary PSychology courses were randomly * hen 
i TOups for the Photo 4 situation. є (ier 
© groups showed an intertrial effec 


о Fisher 
? For a more Co 


А mplete description 
and Lubin (5). N 
„3 Each Eroup of 32 Ss Contained an equal number of males and females- 
sistent sex differences were revealed; he 


nce, the samples have been pooled. 


t 
я т 
of the experimental procedure, refe con^ 
о 
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differed in initial j 
tance vt [cu aii to Photo B), each was exposed to a different 
nE 

Е icon Fa сон of the attempt to manipulate the intertrial effect 

аар d p а exposed to different distances on Photo 4, the 

sapling li, ificantly in their initial judgment to Photo B. Apparently 

how s ations produced a curve in which the 320 group does not 
greater intertrial effect than the 160 group (contrary to expectation), 


aam 

2 800 4 500 

2 

а ^ 
2 40 = 
= © 600 9 
S © 
E Щщ 
е 58 
= um | 700~ 9 
= v 
5 8 
с о 
$ 200 800 о 

40 80 160 320 
DISTANCE ON PHOTO A 


FIGURE 
INTERTRIAL EFFECT ON PHOTO B (SEE TEXT) 


bu 
meii. enre does indicate that for the present three samples, three different 
median a The righthand ordinate of Figure 4 shows the subsequent 
of 1000 Istance that each group received when the standard bogus message 
B, og rin used: the 40 distance group on Photo 4 had a median 
е 160 ; and was thus exposed to a median distance of 710 on Photo B; 
Yu group, with a median Bı of 425, received a median distance of 
› the 320 group, with a median B, of 375, subsequently was exposed 


a distance of 625. 
linn movement and conformity on Photo B are graphed asa function 
ce, Figure 5 shows that the conformity curve 1s essentially similar 
2: function obtained on Photo 4: demum monotonic relationship 
4 The curve of movement 


1а aces 
B e significant beyond the .01 level). 
si š 
Correlate all Ss (л = 91 where data on both variables were available), a rank order 
i сагу) of —.52 was obtained. A correlation ratio, taking into account the appar- 
Nearity, should yield an even stronger relation. 
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:anshis ds not 
i aship is n 
is seen to follow the conformity curve, although the pem, ае 
s 3 t i 
is tistically significant. The meaning of this movement As жос: 
ati ў | 
i rer if one reexamines Figure la, where one notes that the 
clea X 


" & rease when 
on Photo 4 seems to reach a plateau and subsequently decr 

curve 

the distance exceeds 500 or so. 


= 
120 24 а. 
= 100 "E 7 
e „1б =e 
$399 "3 
E= 60 ue 
8 40 .08 9 
c 20 04 o 
о 
= 
500 600 700 800 
Mdn DISTANCE ON PHOTO B 
‚160320 40 
Distance on Photo A 
FIGURE 5 
MEDIAN INFLUENCE МЕ. 


NCE 
ASURES ON Рното B AS ^ Function or DISTA 


©, Discussion 
И е e intel 
Our results indicate that 9n each of two Successive stimuli in ү tance 
REE aire’ d un : ; ist 
action situation, the degree of social influence is a function of the опе 


: ter^ 

ауе been affected by a previous influencein 

action that he will no to a given distance. Ae laf 
the distance on a ee 
formity on that interac iyen 
is that the effects of a £ 


ary determinant of con 


mplication of this finding 
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distan 
ce cai i i 1 
fom n be dienen on one interaction even when the history of previ 
actions is unknown; as n 1 а 
х oted elsewh E 
Жошы k ; ere (4), the overall 
" : all amoun 
sae A - indeterminate when the degree of intertrial effect ve E 
He ie ed, but this will merely affect S’s initial judgment. Once e 
g i 36 C . H ч 1 
m s made on any interaction, his subsequent conformity behavior is 


unre] : * 
ated to previous distance-experiences. 
D. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


SEES. Recs 

di н was a continuation of research aimed at specifying the 
and distance "e — of social influence (movement and conformity) 
Pairs eee ze o discrepancy ) in continuous social interaction situations. 
two MR паше to judge the number of paratroopers seen in 
йй єн. duda y exposed photographs. By manipulating the amount of 
experimental] pe (4, 5) between the two photos, it was possible to vary 
Photo, Th y the distance each of three groups received. on the second 
interaction e modi indicate that movement and conformity in a second 
the distan are contingent upon distance as in the initial interaction. Within 

ance range covered, in both interactions conformity was found to 


ead = 
е " B . B 
creasing monotonic function of distance. 
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SOME DISPOSITIONAL CORRELATES OF 
CONFORMITY BEHAVIOR** 


Department of Psychology, Syracuse University 


Francis J. DIVESTA AND Lannon Cox 


A. PROBLEM 


А 
эе Мый poe b. 2. 5 6, 13) е reported investi- 
ence, Related i | А idual di үе in susceptibility to social influ- 
Personality co € (11, 12) have been concerned with the 
«pois Jie e = of suggestibility and persuasibility. In general there 
in vi tid as to the existence of one or more general personality factors 
influence: аслаи to persuasive communications and social 
that inei der investigators (3; 9, 10), on the other hand, have suggested 
Ж о _ variables determine conforming behavior rather than a ‘single 
ín po However, the impo more general traits 
In iiy to influence is not discounted 
дег a of this evidence the present stu ied \ 
line. he presence of consistent dispositional characteristics which con- 
мины : individual differences in susceptibility to social influence. The 
oF a ni rags differs from the various earlier investigations in the use 
individu w variety of tasks imposing different behavioral requirements on 
lütloss als, a novel method of measuring conformity, different popu- 
, or additional variables. These procedures should contribute to 


broader generalization of the results of earlier investigations. 

imarily with the sources of consistent indi- 
]lectual differences, which 
In some 


rtance of 
in that statement. 
dy was designed to investigate 


pes report deals рг 
Piedie ifferences,—motivational, sex, age, 
: pose the individual to susceptibility 
been replicated, but 
bles have been introduced. 


age, and inte 

instane ^ i by social influence. 

Minim prior studies have in most instances new 
es of the several varia 

B. METHOD 

1. Apparatus 

a modification of one 

and by Deutsch an 


described in earlier 


The apparatus used was 
d Gerard. (7). The 


Publications by Crutchfield (5, 6) 


—_—— 
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reader is referred to those 


А ‚ five Ss 
Publications for details. In summary, 
were se 


ee anel was 
ated in separate booths facing a panel of lights. 1 T C, D, 
composed of three parts: (a) a column of red lights (labele | "4 problem; 
and E) at the extreme left to signal the S's position. for a speci 


each row 
(^) five rows of four green lights (labeled l, 2, 3, and а at 
corresponding to one of the booths; and, (c) a row of four 

the bottom of the p; 


Each 8 was le 
for example, D 


апе]. 


ition, 
: . s m e posit! 
d to believe that for cach judgment he was in one Į 


her 
; the ot 
» While each of the other Ss was in one of 


hen 
ae М . is exdümple, w 
four positions, for example 4, B, C, and Е. Using утту: е green 
the red light, D, appeared on the S's Panel, he was to wait un 

light appeared in Rows 4, B, and 


| ‚ Ss in 

(ae indicating the choice же СА four 
the respective booths, Subject D then responded by lifting оше s judged 
Switches (1, 2 3, or 4) which corresponded to the alternative 


T : he appropriate 

as correct. When Subject D lifted his Switch, presumably the : peare 

bulb lit on cach of the other S’s panels, A light for Subject E X nd 
itches were connected only to the е 


on his panel, In actuality the sw lusively 
: a ad exc 
menter's pane] and the lights on the Ss’ panels were controlled ex 


from the €xperimenter's panel. 


2. The Conformity 


Measure 
The scale used for 


9n individua] slides, 
Same position, althoug! 
next in the series, 


to as Form 4 and Form p. fe 
basis of Placement of the item į » total length, number o 
formity items, and type of item, he reliability of the measure, te 
determined by the correlation between the two forms, was .80 correc 
by the Spearman-Brown formula, 

There were 36 critical items requiring attitudinal, informational, | É 
Perceptual judgments, The i ore was based on these critic? 
items in which the S was i m 


Р sponse 
Йй А Sition when making his resp 
and in which the b. Ports deyi 

response, 


ted 
s > d items moun 
measuring conformity consisted of 86 items 


the 
ms all Ss were in exactly 


on- 
as 


and 


d d 
veridical or mo 


ical 
of the deception involved in t 


7 
9 prevent discovery 
the $ might be in any of the five 


or the filler item 
E the fifth position) 


Aratus, 
includin 
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W. А ; 

асарам Ms үсе reports for these. items were always 
is fr apod ie ege reponse For the bogus items, the $ would 
ера ad E: ced spi positions ani the background reports always 
MUT suus eor o» ical by a majority of two or more. The background 
BE deb md ntroled by the E so that they were identical for each 8 

ask. 
T 3. Personality Measures 

ims е of individual motivations consisted of Stern’s Acti 
Seen Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (8); Ideology of 
Beni. ur dli and Taylors Manifest Anxiety Scale (16): А modi- 
oam ы ough's Adjective Check-list (2), а self-rating scale, was con- 
ал. sing only. those items found br Barron to differentiate between 
aad A and yielding Ss in Asch's group interaction procedure for 
en conformity. The measures of intellectual ability included the 
id ative Reading Test (18), the ACE Psychological Examination (19), 
the ле quality point ratio of the student's academic work. In addition, 
Ue relationship of sex, age, and fraternity affiliation. to conformity was 
vestigated, 

in ru measures were administered 

experiment. 


vities 


to the Ss prior to their participation 


4. Procedure 

The data presented here stem from several separate studies which were 
conducted with other specific interests. However, all of the groups des- 
the same treatments since they comprised 


riments. In these situations the S was 
d to perform on several tasks requiring 
d that his method of responding 


eri 

d ibed here were given exactly 
he « 

i ; control” groups of our expe 

n " 
ormed that he would be require 


Perceptua] judgments. He was informe r 1 
Would be to lift the switch on his panel and that when he did this he 


Would signal his response to all of the other participants and to the Ё. 
€ was also informed that he would know what the responses of the other 
In this manner all of the $$ were 


Ss were by the lights on his pancls. 

responding under social influence, аз defined in this study, but were not 
administered other experimental treatments. On the basis of post-test ques- 
tionnaires, less than 10 per cent of the Ss were aware of the exact nature 
of the experiment and none were aware of the deception involved. 


5. Subjects 


Inasmuch as scores were obtained on different populations 
hase will be reported below. All Ss 


Of studies the number of Ss in each p 


within a series 
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Were students in the first 
those used in determinin, 
The latter group were 
noted below. 


а $ ity except 
course in psychology at Syracuse рр ш 
d x ormity. 
g the relationship between age and con sia 
А А М E 
Summer session students in education cour 


C. RrsurLTS 


Р yhich 
All conformity scores Tepresent the number of errors made by ia jet 
coincided with the majority report on the critical items. A hig 


DE reater 
represents a greater degree of yielding and a low score represents a £ 
degree of independence, 


l. Motivational Measures 
"These include the two self. 


TABLE 1 THE 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CONFORMITY дур THE COMPOSITE CATEGORIES OF 
Activities Index 
(N = 120) : 
Trait Pearson r* 
Submissive-restrained .23 
utgoing-sociable —.21 
Cautious-controlled .22 
Theoretical-intellectual 24 1 
: : - eve 
* All Correlation coefficients reported in this table are significant at the <.05 ! 
of confidence, 


relations Presented in Table ў 
zero. These data suggest that the composite scores from the Activities Index 
are more reliable than the independent Scores, as reflected in the significant 
correlations with conformity. 

The Edwards Personal Preference Schedule Was used with 32 Ss. Pearson 
product-moment correlations were computed to determine the relationship 
between each of the 15 needs i 


l were significantly (р <.05) greater than 
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2. Self-Ratings 


The ei 
modified Gough Adjective Check-List, as described above, was 


admini: 
into enda e EA For the analysis of this data, the Ss were divided 
cent representing t e basis of their conformity scores: the top 37 per 
independent; 4 е yielders and the bottom 37 per cent representing the 
an adjective : y standard item analysis procedures the number of times 
number of Moin checked by the yielding group Was compared with the 
ihe differen imes it was checked by the independents. The significance of 
required in * was determined by use of the table of minimum contrasts 
levels og ourfold contingency tables for significance at the .01 and .05 
Th confidence. 
e нро describing common 
e two groups, are presented i 


traits, significantly differentiating 
n Table 2. Four of the traits in 


Descriprion TABLE 2 
N OF COMMON TRAITS OF YIELDING AND INDEPENDENT BASED ON SELF-RATINGS 
Independents Yielders 
(N= 45)* (N= 45)* 
Moody Modest 
Optimistic Tactful 
Logical Excitable 
Rational Kind 
Demanding Mannerly 
Humorous Emotional 
Original Obliging 
Helpful 
Patient 
fidence. 


at <-05 level of con 


аы arc reversed from those described. by 
emotions] were more frequently checked by yielders yee ; 
iectives - characterized the independents 1n Barron's study. 

were found not to discriminate between the two groups 


Present study. 


* 
Dtm 
iscrimination significant 
Barron: optimism and 


eas excitable and 
Fourteen ad- 
in the 


the 


3. Ideology of Conformity 


зА measure is а self-report of the individual's beliefs about conforming 
to vior. A typical item is as follows: "When in а group one should try 
be agreeable and do what the others want rather than cause confusion 

with two groups of 


Y making suggestions one's self." The scale was used 4 
S, one composed of 50 Ss and the second of 120 Ss. The obtained cor- 


Telations with conformity were 51 for the first group and .34 for the 
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second group. Both correlation 
zero at the .01 level of confider 
Nadler (14) using a different e 


Ca > r than 
coefficients are significantly ido of 
nee. These findings corroborate t 
xperimental procedure. 


4. Manifest Anxiety 

The Manifest Anxiety 
foregoing Ideology of Con 
the anxiety scores and cor 
-10 and .05 levels of confi 


ah the 
m 1 waniunedon with 
Scale was administered in conjunction between 
formity Scale to 120 Ss. "The correlation seen the 
TED tw 

nformity was .17 which is significant е 

i 5 jected. 
dence. The null hypothesis was not rejec 


5. Intellectual A bility f three 
i : ‚ А each о 
Significant relationships were found between conformity and eac: ity scores 
. "T" s . "x П. 
measures of intellectua] ability in a population of 120 Ss. Comor UE 
correlated — 24 (^ < .05) with the Cooperative Reading Test- 


e 
à eo rre anguag 
Scores; —20 (pe 05) with ACE Psychological Examination-L 


mic 
т ; N а acaden 
Scores; and —.30 (5 — .01) with the quality point ratio of 
achievement, 
6. 4ge Sowas 
B с . B H & 1 i it 3 
On the basis of the findings in a Previous investigation (6) 
hypothesized that yielding is iny 


о 
ersely correlated. with age. À ym 
ith an age range of 18 to 40 years M oroduct 
to test this hypothesis, A Pearson P The 
as computed between age and yielding cro this 
ras — 24. A test of the null hypothesis, etr 
gnificantly different from zero, via the ¢ test wailed 
re is significant (5 < .05 > .01) using the one" 


е 

- ујацаї а" 

апі supports the hypothesis that older individua 
ocial influence than д 


0 summer s 


ession students w 
in the exper; 


imental situation 
moment correlation w 


obtained correlation y 
correlation was not si 


a t of 1.92, This figu 
distribution of 2, 


less susceptible to s Те the younger individuals. 

7. Sex 

In the data obtained from initia] pilo 

that female Ss were more 

A bi-serial Correlation com 

the higher conformity Scores, and the та! 
The hypothesis was, accordingly, Modified А ё 

Scores for females than for males, is 9 predi 

populations, the data for w 


The first population w 


ity 
ct higher qu 
hich are Dres YPothesig yas tested оп 
M á 
җы n Table 3 below. 
as equally divide etween males and females- The 
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и = а not significant (p> .10). The ¢ test was used to test 

EE. eo in of no difference between the two means. The obtained 

^ An vis that the mean difference of 2.9 was significant (№ < .05 
sing the two-tailed distribution of f. 


Y TABLE 3 
IELDING Errors or Two POPULATIONS OF MALES AND FEMALES 


— Ymmne] ‹ 
$ех Population 1 Population 2 
| — N Mean sD N Mean sD 
ales eae -c 
Female 35 104 E 42 10 6.3 
A 35 13.3 6.3 135 13.5 74 


oR , 3 " P 
he ¢ test was not useable for the data obtained with the second experi- 


теп ы Ы ай мра 
i tal population because the variance ratio was significant, indicating 
TOgeneity of variance. The Mann-Whitney U test was used for that 
arametric ¢ test. The 


analysis of s Р : 
obt: ysis since it avoids the assumptions of the p 
ained z of 1.92 for the data was significant at the .03 level of confidence, 


whi М A 
Nich permitted rejection of the null hypothesis. 


8. Group Affiliation 


An analysis was made of the scores of 39 Ss who belonged to either 
d 28 Ss who were independents. The mean score 
higher than that of the former. The ¢ 


of this difference was 1.34 (p> .05) 


null hypothesis. 


fans or sororities an 
obtain atter group was 24 points 
and m in a test of the significance 

id not permit rejection of the 


D. Discussion 

: The evidence in the present study clearly indicates the presence of con- 
Sistent dispositional characteristics which contribute to individual differences 
Outstanding in these findings is that 


1 СЕЕ H : 
П susceptibility to social influence. Нэ. 
igh and low conformers may be distinguished on the basis of intellectual 


ability. self-confidence, motivations, and orientations to interpersonal re- 
lations. Although no cause and effect relationships can be established on 
the basis of correlations it may be hypothesized that, for the large part, 
these factors reflect the culmination of personal experience and the modi- 
fication of that experience by cultural demands. These experiences in turn, 
"Ad to greater ог lesser degrees of susegptibility to: persuasion by athens, 
Although many of the correlations reported here account for a relatively 
small proportion of the common variance, the findings take on importance 


When coniparad with those reported in previous publications. In every 
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instance where prior studies were replicated 
procedure, the findings corroborate those d 


the review presented above. 
the measures used on the se 


› with the present experimental 
escribed by other investigators 1 
Consistent trends are also to be noted among 
veral populations in the present study. These 


; t 
factors suggest that the generality of the findings is highly plausible, # 
least for typical college populations, 


The independent individual 
characteristics ; other individual 
tunities for mutually satisfying 
oneself on a submissive level. 


is characterized by out-going and gain 
5 being viewed as equals providing орро 
relationships rather than the placement p^ 
Ап intellectual and cognitive orientation : 
found in this group's self-rating on the adjective check-list, Their preferenc 
for activities leading to achievement may reflect a striving clement in their 
behavior. 4 
The al, on the other hand, is characterize 
ess. The self-ratings indicate an €m? 


s ings 
: i tion for others, When both Шү 
are viewed simultaneously, a possible interpretation : 


yielder places himself in a condescending Position t 
The negative correlations between conf 
been noted in other Studies (5, 6), "Ule -Dreserre interpretation is not th | 
intelligence per se is a decisive i e in resisting the pressure of socia 
influence, Rather, It appears, in view of other findings in this laboratory» 
that the intelligent individu a greater К гш of the tasks 
ч Ў а а ifi 
presented him. Accordingly, ambiguity (which is clearly a facto" 
in conformity), for the tasks are structured and clea t. The intelligent 
individual depends upon hi AE Guts 


S own judgments + others 
á Tather than those o ; 
not because "he knows better” but because the tasks and solutions atta!” 


clarity. For the individual of lesser intelligence the tasks do not achieve 
the same degree of cognitive clarity, the suite E 4 immediately 
are no 


SRRBESDS and. бий: ырш a degree of ambiguity js į d. Being U^ 
certain, more confidence is placed in the д introduced. his 


P majori H 2 оп 
Own perceptions as a source of information огу Judgment than 


The difference in the conformity behavior 2 
x Vior of flects 
the cultural experiences of the two Bróups [t Fin а FU 

i j Clevant example is B 


g considera 


appears to be tha 
о others. 


" "M have 
ormity and intellectual ability ! at 


there is less 


et al. (4) characterization of -th 
in textbook presentations. The 
described as aggressive, intelligent, 

The females, on the other hand, are 
but inactive, unambitious, and uncreat 


© males аге more ofte” 
Striving, and prestigeful 
aS sociable, kind, and tim! 
Tough identification with these 


©onstructiye 
described 
Ive. “Dy 
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fi x 
Ee с training in the sex role, it is quite plausible to expect the 
the барыр итен of behavior emerging, which for females will parallel 
of the ML о the conforming person, and for males will parallel that 
the adult Loeb k hether or not these differences would continue through 
of DS йаш. то be answered. 'The present data indicate a decline 
this is a эм ч to social influences with age. One might hypothesize that 
he achieves uae of the increase in the self-confidence of the individual as 
individuale | relatively greater degree of independence than is present in 
гении To college age. However, interpretation of both sex and age 
Th an conformity will require further research. 
ed pr an correlation between the scores from the Ideology of Con- 
dispositional and the scores in thé laboratory situation indicates a general 
ten Y tendency which mediates low or high resistance to social in- 
the пе г some individuals at least, conformity appears to be high on 
К hierarchy, whereas for others it 1s somewhat lower. 


E. SuMMARY 


„һе Crutchfield technique was used for measuring conformity in a 
Oratory setting. The relationships of several personality variables, in- 


clud; > te д 
аа. needs, self-ratings, ideology, Sex, 2% and intellectual ability with 
so formity were reported. The data indicate the presence of consistent 

Чгсез and dispositional characteristics which contribute to individual 


diff ач JN 
erences in susceptibility to social influence. 
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PERSONAL PREFERENCES AND CONFORMITY* 


Department of Psychology, University of Texas 


]озЕРн M. MADDEN 


— 


A. PROBLEM 


Co : 
nfor ; > ‚ -— 
mity pressures have been shown to act 1n systematic ways in shifting 


Ju 
us 5 a variety of materials, including logical analvsis (6), political 
these share da perceptual tasks (10), and so on. For the most part, all of 
Validation 5e common à development through a complex process of social 
reported >. et materials which evoke а personal preference have been 
ecause they resistant to the effects of conformity pressures, presumably 
а Social L o not seem to derive their personal meaning or validity from 
еи ате of reference (4). А preference which does not have some 
One е in social experience, however, is difficult to identify. 
nile ain to the problem is to find a preference which appears, on а 
Possible п sense" basis, to be privately derived to as large an extent as 
=, then to test this preference by subjecting it to conformity 
Preferenc, n this way, the susceptibility to these pressures of certain specific 
of the es may be revealed, as well as the disclosure of clues to the formation 
Th preference and its social and private components. . 
judgm, present study is designed to test judgments. of beauty, a kind of 
Sideratio, that would seem to be influenced extensively by personal con- 
on ions. This type of judgment obviously would be affected by social 
‘Actors but would also seem to be strongly influenced by inner factors. lf 


Judgments of beauty are shown to be subject to change as а result of social 
Overrid к conclude that this personal component has been 
Beatin den by the social one. This would then justify the removal of the 

cular preference from a “personal” category and lend emphasis to the 
Westion of the existence of a choice or preference which is predominantly 


Pri : 
1Уаќе in nature. 


« 


Dres 
$ ч 
ure, we may tentatively 


B. METHOD 
1. Development of the Stimulus 
was found to present unanticipated 
uch factors as cosmetics, hair 
dividual differences in 


A stimulus which represents beauty 
aluations. S 


pr à a ; 
Oblems in attaining reliable ev 
ng, rather than in 


Sty А ў É 
Yle, facial expressions, and colori 
ae as 


* Р 
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attitudes toward beauty per 5e, were found in initial 
the greater part of the variability. 
be based on similarity to home, г 
tecture were found to be based o 


studies to account for 
Judgments of landscapes were found i 
ather than on beauty. Judgments of archi- 
n function or utility. 


to beautiful. Seven and one-half by 1 


O-inch 
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cards 
were exhibi 
: xhibited i 1 
availab] ed in a tram i 
c fo ame, one at a ti zi imi 
teg Е the eS actin et ans me, with no limit on the time 
I vere SO E 
panne students i i 
group; all were under nts at the University of Texas in the standardizati 
Е И 
graduates, both males and females. In Mes t мае 
ales. r to estimate 


Ax RR FIGURE 2 
MPLE OF A STIMULUS Carp STANDARDIZED AT A VALUE OF 4-AVERAG 
E 


they were prese 
shuffled order. Analysis resulted in an un 
cor- 


91. 


of Conformity Pressures 


the 

reliabili 

: Maie of the cards, nted a second time to half of 

— ardization group, in i 
reliability coefficient of. 


2. Induction 

if шй. of the social background has been found to be as effecti 
ose composing it were physically present (2, 7). The social н o- 
rating form which, as it appeared * pA 
e $, had 


Was e 
S simulated by use of a 
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been used Previously by other Ss. The number of “previous raters” varied 
with the conditions of the experir 
make it appear more realistic. V. 
were also used in this respect. 


е < varied to 
ment, and the handwriting was we des 
"e raa ~i] lead sha 
ariations in ink colors and pencil lead s hie 

" ys on 
Judgments were entered by the Ss 0 


AN EXAMPLE or 


FIGURE 3 


A STIMULUS Carp STANDARDIZED АТ A VALUE OF 5-RATHER ATTRACTIVE 


rating form immediately ad 


in the column 
“previous raters.” 

At the top of the rating form Was a rating scal 
of beauty which were numbered anq labelled ^, 
1—homely, 2—unattractive, 3—rather 
attractive, 6—attractive, and 7—beautif 
ment an attempt was being 


. the 
acent to those used by t 


RA 5 ies 
giving seven categor! 
In the f 


: annari 
н ollowing manne 
unattractive, 


ul. Ss were 
made to learn somet 
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ceive А — А 
E beauty. They were asked to inhibit any overt emotional responses and 
» d consult with other students on the ratings. Ratings were made 
Y looki р Pa " А 
the oKing at the picture, placing it on the rating scale, and then placing 
Е. арргоргіасе number opposite the number of the picture on the rating 
n ч $ 
Ll in the first blank column to the right of those used by "previous 
aters,” 
si ilot studies were conducted with individuals and groups ranging 1n 
size fr А 
т from two to seven. Apparently, in no case did Ss suspect the real nature 
the study, "There was no interaction detected when groups were used 


and Ў М ИМТ 
the experiment was continued using complete classes in the University. 


3. Experimental Conditions. that Were Held Constant 
ce was exerted by changing the 
by two full categories on the 
alue of the picture were 


d direction, the experi- 


In " 2 
Stand all experimental conditions influen 
ardized values of the stimulus pictures 


Tating < A n 
ing scale: that is to say, if the standardized v 


m And the influence was being exerted in an upwa” 1 
ental value appearing on the rating form would be 6. If the influence was 


"ng exerted in a downward direction in this case, the experimental value 
2, When the background consisted 


*PPearing on the rating form would be 2 

this experimental value was varied so that the 
uem numbers were different but their average was the desired value. 
Vhen the background consisted of five "previous raters" the same numbers 
Were used as when it consisted of three, except that the lowest and highest 
Numbers were used twice. The order of the numbers in both cases was 


Vari 
| 2 at random. 
“ifteen experimental cards W 


th « . 
ree “previous raters” 


ere used, five in each of Categories 3, 4, and 
random order which remained unchanged. An 
laced between the fifth and sixth cards and 
so that the averaging of the back- 
ing of clues on the 
presented to the Ss 


ad These were placed in à 
Additional “fill-in” card was P 
tween the tenth and elevent 


Rround be varie 

numbers could be Y? : d 

Nature of the experiment. Six representative cards were 

Prior to th " 17, but were not rated on the rating form, in order to 
e above 17, 


Acquaint th ith the stimuli. The other 17 cards were rated on the 
ы em wi 


rati 
ating form. 


h cards 
d to prevent the giv 


4 Р jations in the Experimental Conditions 
. Fari 
"Tabl " mmaty of the various experimental conditions. In the 
5 su е . 
able 1 вав а] background of three "previous raters" was 


first study a socia 
ted js of me шк: groups of 20 Ss each, four groups being influenced 
. еге уу! 
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in a downward direction a 


e s Р ward 
nd four groups being influenced in an upv 
direction. Each set of grou 


Ps represented all combinations of the sex of v 
$ and the sex of the background: Male Ss with male backgrounds, male " 
with female backgrounds, female Ss with female backgrounds, and е 
Ss with male backgrounds. Each rating form indicated the sex of the "pr 
vious raters" who comprised the socia] background. 


TABLE 1 COMPARED 

A SUMMARY or THE VARIOUS EXPERIMENTAL Conpitions, EACH BEING -TAILED 
WITH THE STANDARDIZATION GROUP BY THE Use OF A SIMPLE f-Trsr, Two 
(IN Елсн Group N= 


Sex of 


el of 
Sex of Number in Direction of Де елсе 
S background background influence s F 
0. 

M F 3 Upward ^ 005 
M M 3 Upward 0005 
р E 3 Upward .0005 

3 Upward 05 
M F 3 Downward Ds 
F F 3 Downward 70005 
F M 3 Downward 1005 
Е Not given 5 Upward 10005 
M Not given 5 Downward Not sig- 
D Not given 1 Upward » 001 

ot given 1 Downward _ 


resistance of thi 
as also m 


background (Tf; 
t of the study 
rating form 


In the second par 


was 
eliminated from the 


» 

"previous raters Ss 
Н was varied. Twenty s 
Чгез in an upward direction and 20 in 


ә ious 
comprised of 5 “previo 
“previ »: Using a socia] backgroun 
previous Tater," in Order to evaluate the effects 0 
the background to 1, 

C. Resunzs 
In the first section below the Quantitative тези 


ram » r lts ar Р) rately 
for each variation in the social background. In the Sin " given sepa es 
description of the qualitative results, Dd section js a 


bo 
N 
Ur 
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1. Quantitative Results 


a Soci, Л А 
octal background composed of 3 in number. Each experimental group 


ipa d with the standardization group by use of the simple t-test, 
бе eus a able 1, influence was successfully exerted under each condition 
өт is the eight groups. In all cases the differences were significant 
Significa "à 205 level of significance. Alterations 1n judgments ires 
of анд, y in the direction the influence was exerted. Two-way analysis 
signif lance of sex of background compared with sex of S resulted in no 

leant Fs 
o s^. analysis of variance was made with the groups Mei each 
ihe hee of S and background on one axis and direction of in а 2 
See, er, the downward influence was found to produce a significantly 

change in judgments than the upward series (F = 9.09, significant 


at the б] level). 

* Social background composed of 1 in number. In the upward influence 
€ the effect was slight in the upward direction, but not significant. 
n the downward infiuence group the effect was significant at the 001 level. 
E, Social background composed of 5 in number. An increase in the 

mber composing the background is not accompanied by an increase in 
ч influence exerted. The ¢ for the downward series was almost identical 
With those obtained when there were 3 in the background. For the upward 
Series the z for a background of 5 was greater than that for one of the groups 
With à background of 3 and less than 3 of the groups with a background of 


1 number, 
2, Qualitative Results 


Е > "T 
s, irespections, obtained randomly from guae s e zia 
S, disclosed that the $ doubted the accuracy of P judgmen 
of the previous raters» He WA» however, confused and unsure about his 
9Wn judgments and usually remarked about the differences between the 
Ndgments of the “previous raters” and his own. When Ss asked questions 
After the experiment, they were related to the nature of beauty and individual 
differences in evaluating beauty- No $ was found who claimed to make his 
judgments on the basis of a comparison with an diode standard. In each 
Сазе, the placing of а picture On the rating scale was considered to be a 
Sub; x 
ани ace АИЙ that there might » Pa Ss of dark com- 
Plexion to judge the pictures higher pum ede ight complexion, due 
hair in the stimulus pictures. It was also realized 


to the darkness of the 
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. e ratings 
that a preference for brunettes on the part of the $8 might uc essit 
that were higher than those given by Ss preferring blondes. y? кей. 
part of the study, analysis revealed that no such relationship: 


4 А Һаа апу 
Neither the complexion o£ the $ nor his stated hair color preference 
relationship with his judgments of the stimuli. 


D. Discussion 

Personal preferences, 
in this study, 
conformity рге 
them from an 
in their relatio 
the appearnace 
personal catego 
to be highly su 


ined 
as represented by judgments of beauty as me of 
are clearly shown to be susceptible to change as а és inate 
Ssures exerted by the social background. This seems to poem 
area of special consideration as differing from other pre x have 
n to group norms and standards, Other preferences сарфи 
of not being vital to the group interest and of lying in "end 
Ty, such as food preferences in children, have also been $ 


sceptible to conformity pressures (5, 6). 
Instead of considering whether or not 


conceive of any preference 
His concept of “decenterin 
group. Not a single card Tece 
of the scale, although cards i 
standardized at these values, 
time-order error but a tende 
Overrate the lower value с 
the adaptation-level { 


. e тау 
a preference is personal, “ (6). 
1 ion-Leve 
in terms of Helson's Adaptation ей + 
E" was first observed in the standar 


Social pressures suiit 
arger effective influence than pressures in the oppos! н 
direction. Why does the A-L shift to a lower point on the continuum as f 
change in social backg i i А d be answered by postu" 
lating an increase in hoices in a more public 
situation and 


With a constant stimulus, the A-L 


for this ty| 
conceived as a borderline betw. 


РА 
Pe of preference тау P 
een two zones, 


f 
One Zone is composed 0 
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жы и ог em factors. The other is made up of social factors. 
Жын, от voti dg Wine is increased as the social background introduces 
the A-L h Атар forces, the personal zone is diminished in size, and 
quantitative com ore changed. If the size of these zones is апакен аз the 
fas ne slit ponents. of the choice being made we have an explanation 

y behavior in terms of A-L theory. 


E. SuMMARY 
judgments of beauty, were found 
the social background. 
a maximum of influence 
ng the background was 
ttempt was made 


Pers 
Tsong Р: 
nal preferences, as represented by 


to be ene " 
Susceptible to conformity pressures exerted by 


social back P 
l background composed of 3 in number exerted 


which . ed 
incre Was not increased when the number comprisit 
in үе to 5. Influence exerted was greater when an a 
the Ower judgments of beauty than when an attempt was made to raise 
th judgments, These results are explained in terms of adaptation-level 
Cory Б ` B 
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RAN 
ше AND SELF-ASSESSMENTS: SOME BEHAVIORAL 
HARACTERISTICS REPLICATION STUDIES* 


Cornell University 


Epcan Е. Воксатта! 


— 


A. INTRODUCTION 


On ; 
€ of the major purposes of a recent monograph by Borgatta, Cottrell, and 


Man в 
n (2)? was to replicate findings reported by Carter (3) on the 
f the observable variance of indi- 


further replications designed 
arter's theory stemming from 


fa 
es tea to account for most О 
tO ege & interaction. ‘This paper reports 
the BCM. additions and modifications to C T 
of behav; study. The studies reported attempt to find the same structure 
Mu avioral characteristics that are previously reported and also to 
Sen, ne the more general proposition that people tend to view interaction 
Aracteristics with the same frame of reference, whether they rate them- 


Se 
Wes or others, 


yi reported that in a serie 
and ers, there appeared to be three factors th in ting 
vid other descriptive measures of the interaction characteristics of indi- 

uals. He described the factors by the following names: (a) individual 


Prominence and achievement, (b) aiding attainment by the group, and (c) 
d to replicate clearly in the BCM 


Sociabn; 
ability, Two of the factors арреатес "er | 
fied as Individual assertiveness 


st ; 
у. In particular, one that was identi 
nd one called Sociability. Three other factors occurred in such a way 


a to suggest the possibility that Carter's three-factor theory tended to 
Make an oversimplification through the possibility of mistaking the character 
Of some of the factors. The three factors, besides the two named above, 
Were called Manifest intelligences Manifest emotionality, and Task interest. 


nd also in studies reported 


s of studies, а 
hat recurred in the ratings 


Mane „2 
* Received in the Editorial Ofüce on August 18, 1958. 
AFOSR No. TN 58-737 
0 assessment stages of the project, “The 


ASTIA Doc. No. 162 27 Ө" 
1 3 oc. No. :ndividual 
This study stems from the al "Group 


Vari B i 
ariables and Conditions 0 ssociate, WaS in cl € 
Robert Guerrin, Gerald Marwell, and Ardyth 


айап Robbin, technica lis Stimson, 

earch assistants were J° d in whole or in b: i 

cl р s supporte part by the U. S. Air Fo 
oner. This researc wa monitored by the A. F. Office of Scientific сэй 


nder contract AF49 (638) 21° opment Command. 


of € i mes 
ahe Air Research элд study in this paper 
279 


Interaction," at New York University. 
harge of machine analysis, and the 
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; r 
It appeared that Emotionality could be confused with a negative unde 
Sociability, and Task interest and Manifest intelligence could be жен 
in a comparison of studies in the absence of marker variables or a su 
array of variables to provide for clear Ё 
The five groups that w 
from 


actor definition. И 
ere utilized for the BCM study were Wer 
a graduate class in interpersonal relations, and. the total ponens 
47 persons. Well-differentiated interaction. patterns existed in the F in 
when the rankings on Which the study was based were made, an videi 
subjects were mature persons particularly qualified to distinguish ries 
the characteristics that they and others might possess. The choice of "i е 
was guided in large Part in terms of creating a situation where, 1 an 
basis for observing others involved more than the three factors repo 
by Carter, these factors woul 
to attempting to locate 
made, the panel of ch 
eclectic basis, 


s : addition 
d have an opportunity to arise. In id же 
. A d TS 
the subject condition for accurate rankings i and 
Kd а г 
aracteristics to be used w 


a 
as selected on a broa 
making use of 


a number of existing theoretical schema ча 
the area, Having found five factors instead of three factors, the quest! 
now remained as to Whether this was 
sample or whether indeed 
factors would recur. 
was to examine this ki 


a function of the uniqueness of e 
in a quite different kind of a setting the f 
The first Purpose of the 
nd of Proposition, 


B. Tue PRESENT REPLICATIONS 

One of the tasks of a | 
to measure the char. 
of individuals be 


i ed here 
replications reported 


arge research at New York University, designes 
acteristics of groups, required that the сһагасїеп 
ascertained їп advance in order that certain kinds 4 
groups might be constituted оп the basis of the individual characteristic’ 
The data of this report stem from phases of individual assessment. d 

The sample for the Teported is of 175 male sophomores an | 
juniors, paid subjects from the colleges of New York University. тһе 
Subjects were г to participate in five-person groups dis- 


cussing four Statements. The subjects Were familiar with the statements 
at least to the extent that they had answered 


th s a General 
Orientations Profile (GOP), a questionnaire ipu to locare taiii 
on a large number of issues and The four discussion statements 
were chosen so that in the Populati jects they were orthogonal and, 
in addition, the statements used had other statements to which they were 
highly related. "The analysis of these Statements was done first for the popu- 
with female Subjects, "Thus, on 
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Minim the situation for discussion was so drawn that the agreements 
Dom T members on the content would have an opportunity to shift 
Dite БЕ d topic, Each five-person. group met for four successive 20- 
the end рән with a mandatory decision to zepresent the "consensus" at 
Ponded + each period. Following the last discussion, the members res- 
ranki O a set of post-meeting questionnaires including one involving 
a the group members. 
iur vi e characteristics form, which gr came 
On the A trait names on which the members ranked each other, was base 
Sinis | experience of the BCM study. An attempt was made to substitute 
© Items for those that were repetitive of Individual assertiveness and 
Sciability in order to make it possible to get 4 clearer definition of the 


three : 
ce other factors, if indeed they would recur. Ап effort was made to 
hey could contribute additional independent 


Selection of new items was not an 


included the 40 descriptive 


Sele . 

чер the new items so that t 
ав ent, rather than repetitive items. s я 
“sy task on the grounds that activity rate (as а variable) is related both 


to T NA « : x 
Individual assertiveness and Sociability, and since the 1805 of the other 
Actors were also correlated to these two factors, it also is dependently 
related to Manifest intelligence, Manifest emotionality, and Task interest. 


hrased <: А м = 
Tased simply, only the noticeable person can be assessed. 
the five-person groups were intercorrelated and 


main diagonal in Table 1. Only 36 variables 
Were for processing convenience. Since the mean 
he same for each group, any correlations 
do so on the basis of the shared frame 
within the group, but also from 


pu шай Е 
t he rankings made in 
Ne з & 

matrix is presented below the 


Tank: used in this analysis 
К nking on any characteristic 15 d 
D variables must 


reference ankers, not only 
‘rence of the ranker» : 5 А 
Втоцр to grou The intercorrelation matrix was factored by the Complete 
à 1р. 


centroid Technique and the orthogonal rotated factors? are presented in 
‘able 2, Of xis ы cted factors, only six appeared to warrant inclusion 
ni the ex racte ё 


-in 4 : 
the rotation matrix- 
^ _ А 
The findings of this study, 


ranl; je the m 
nking each other we have 


arise among the 


where instead of having sophisticated persons 

embers of ad hoc groups after only 80 
‘ M e а remarkable replication. We have again 

Minutes participation, s E 


кетү s (Table А), and it is 

cal Ls ssertiveness ( | ij seen that 

ded Factor г em that are highest loaded on this factor 
escription base 


Rr RR . 

his S! 

® The rotations reported |: a to 

Subsequently plotted aP adi ne ere two 

Quadrant, Adjustments med always inv 
ess than 10 degree? z 


rovid 


dual а 
the items 


tudy are Quartimax solutions that have been 
move two factor representations into a single 
or less per matrix, representing adjustments 
olved a large factor. 
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TABLE 1 
IsTERCORRELATION. MATRIX 


n 
8 28 —36 23 20 46 —19 —17 
® 2 23 ц 


—20 
3» 05 41 05 16 37 201 32 зж 210 
data above the main diagonal, malc data below 


Note Female 


Decimal point omitted, 


are unmistakable j 
between this stud 
more directly 


n suggesting this description. 
у and the BCM study 
identified with 


What is somewhat different 
is the fact that assertiveness E 

are descriptive of activity € 
This would b € ordinary expectation of what wou 
happen when individuals have to 


ittle 
rank each other when they have but lit 
experience with or knowledge about each other, 


items that 


at in this analysis there is one quite 
dominant factor rather than the two that occurred in the BCM study, an 
this factor is Individual assertiveness (Table A). 
Sociability (Factor II, Table A) 


s is again found 
definition is as it occurs in the BC 


А e 
Prominently and th 
study, with 


n f 
connotations both O 
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W p TABLE 1 (continued) 
"0 21 >з y 09 % 47 8 


юу 

з —0 

=® ж pi a a з о 6 3$ 58 53 

“и 5 а 432 38 42 50—07 B 37 $$ 
LAM E NM ME M. 


n 
5 

05 во 71 —o 3s 45 68 50 56 
—ю —30 —22 —33 —33 —30 —2+ 


A ow 
ПЕ 
e 4 cH 2 o4 —w oy we 2% 0 36 
2 55 w 02 76 4 —n O0 9 9 E 


45 

17 is зява m s 7 7 ж 

% yy 30:2 өз 05 35 4 9 7 

3 ы is = —28 12 —20 —36 —22 —91 —2 == 

55 3 A ae —& —% Oe —16 
+ 3 —% 


=% ш 9 12 9 0$: 75 1s 6t 
5 д p 39 20 58 s —28 06 25 uo 
$9 ag w — d ap Ww 59 7 72 
~o5 975 n — gis 6 2% $$ $9 72 
n Ho ж 3» — 5 09 1° ж us 
72 $0 77 75 з — w Я 62 69 
22 


7 
a 8 U € od в 5 s = 
n $8 Nom a s € s» ao 8 
m 1 aM gr > n 22 8 m S — 
w 3 0 $5 1 354 89 s я S 
ew 735 9 32 3. яз c^ 30 ни x 
uo D oar do с я 25 —U a de Pe 
37 з иу во 56 85 M n ee $n 
zx 2 t ss se dno М a v 2 65 
Um A NAE Е г вә 06 21 nd —10 
"RR =й y 0р —10 8S вон * ж 
з qu de de и 5 з mo 


orting other individuals. This identification 
gnitude as Factor 1, however. 

Table А) again occurs as a factor, 
ith the variables having the highest 
, and Rationality and logic. From 
pret what it was that constituted 


ее, likeability, and suPP 
Ot of the same overriding m^ 
ау Малін: intelligence (Factor ш, 
the definition is reasona 


и being Intelligence, 
a жиы ж м» i igent, ie. ye mi or an attitude 
of independence. Both Items 12 " wd EÑ "uo os с 
Possible алија, occur in the current voip de Manifest intelligence. 

Factor IV is defined by: Tends to d nthe M à ed un sont 
and Gets upset easily, Ё A Nalin 


quite clear 
deri i 
lved i e eviou i i 
"t in the pr d Orderliness, Pays attention to the task, 
2d р а : 
ы. dub e * servativeness. Again, this represents the same kind 
nsibility, а 
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+ с interest. 
of cluster as in the BCM study to represent the factor of Task 


E Р à one with 
It should be noted, however, that the definition is not a clear Ent 
large loadings, and this was also the case in the previous analysis. 
TABLE 2 
ORTHOGONAL ROTATED FACTORS: 
Post-MEETING MALe Dara 


h? 
7 
I II IH IV у УТ 
1. Shows solidarity and 6 77 
friendliness 44 62 11 —22 04 06 63 
2. Disagrees often 63 tH 17 01 05 01 86 
3. Is very active 89 13 11 04 —20 T gi 
4. Intelligence 60 40 50 =I! 0+ 12 60 
5. Is very tense —26 —33 —06 64 02 o 76 
6. Directive 77 31 09 —21 15 == tg 
7. Social sensitivity —01 20 23 12 01 02 87 
8. Initiative 89 24 13 NES MES 5 
9. Orderliness 12 48 09 —05 6+ 716 56 
10. Gets upset easily 36 —44 14 40 —19 
11. Is very responsive to 46 53 
humor 39 37 0  —n —07 27 85 
12. Rationality and logic 56 52 38 —15 15 тж 
13. Makes others fee] he 1 66 
understands them 37 69 15 —12 03 ПО 77 
14. Perseverance 86 —03 12 13 03 = 
15. Tends to be very 02 72 
nervous —13 —37 —04 75 —02 ~ 6 51 
16. Conservativeness —À48 22 —35 —10 30 — 
17. Tends to be 7 68 
antagonistic 61 —8 16 15 —05 1 46 
18. Trustworthiness 08 57 27 —01 2+ 03 82 
19. Independence 78 02 45 —04 10 —04 
20. Dismisses the opinion 69 
of others 55 —58 18 14 06 =Ш 84 
21. Makes many Suggestions 86 29 08  —01 01 i 8+ 
22. Self-reliance 80 26 з 14 оз —08 69 
23. Emotionality 56 1 09 48 16 32 84 
24. Authoritarian 91 05 02 08 05 00 71 
25. Likeability 26 67 25 47 05 32 74 
26. Responsibility 56 45 14  —16 42 —04 59 
27. Inquisitiveness 65 26 26 07 10 12 81 
28. Intensity 86 05 21 15 —05 —02 74 
29. Clearmindedness 50 56 31 —25 09 —11 84 
30. Assertiveness 91 09 05 —01 05 —02 9 
31. Tends to be erratic 32 —41 —03 26 —22 32 в 
32. Does most of the "M 89 
talking 93 0 
33. Pays attention to the А 06 9 —12 e 67 
task 53 44. 
34. Interrupts others 78 20 05 Е: 44 P 74 
35. Supports other's $ CM 1 7 
suggestions e 76 — 6 
36. Юко» things in м E: =% 07 
personal terms 45 21 07 04 12 36 do 
Note: Decimal points omitted. 
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TABLE А 
Роѕт-МЕЕТІХС MALE Dara 


Variable Loading 

32. D Factor I, Individual Assertiveness 
m оез most of the talking ae 
ea Assertiveness 91 
. Authoritarian 71 
8. Initiative 9 
3; Is very active 3e 
ha Ig "уегапсе P 
#1. Ma " reestions Ё 
28. Tite uas suggestions 86 
et Self-reliance ri 
is. Interrupts others 78 
6. Independence d 
27. Directiveness 77 
Es Inquisitiveness eH 
17. Disagrees often ; 

| Jump o. 161 
4 ds to be antagonistic 60 
ot Intelligence 56 
12. Do 56 
50, sation} y and logic 55 
Б Dismisses the opinion of others E 
29. EAS attention to the task .50 

* Clearmindedness "T 
5 Factor 11, Sociability 76 
= Supports other's suggestions 69 
25. Makes others feel he understands them 167 

. .62 

25 1 friendliness NI 
0. f others 57 
18 56 
{н Clearmindedness 52 

- Rationality and logic . , 

Factor HT, Manifest Intelligence .50 
is Intelligence if 
D Independence 23 
12 Rationality and logic —35 
26. Conservativeness ga 
2 Self-reliance e 
9. Clearmindedness r ionality 

Factor IV, Manifest Emotiona 75 
15. Tends to be very nervous 6+ 

5. Is very tense ʻo 
ie Emotional ao 
- Gets upset easily Fadet Ve Task Interest 64 
9. Orderliness T 
33. Pays attention to the task PC 
26. Responsibility = 
16. Conservativeness jucness 
Factor VT, Responsive”! xo 
11. Is very responsive to humor. 36 
1. Shows solidarity and friendliness 36 
36. Discusses things in personal tego 4a 
32 


23. Emotionality 
o be erratic 


gs below, “50 may be examined 
т and 11, and loadings below 


n the table of orthogonal rotated 
30 for Factors III-VI. 


ыо: Loadin 
Ors for Factor? 
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r P " а . What 

The sixth factor had low loadings, and definition is quite bcp ics 
К Ё ы и age NP OMA o 

is of interest in this factor is that it involves both indications of emo ware 
and also items that have to do with friendliness. The kind of desc 


. n Ы atility or 
name that seems to be appropriate for this factor is one of Volatility 
Responsiveness, 


It is necessary 


А xx T а ite domi- 
to emphasize that Individual assertiveness is a quit 
nant first factor, 


For this reason it is difficult to interpret the meaning of 
the correlation of items on the factors. In particular, there is no ae 
beyond the first that doesn’t have some items that are heavily — 
the first factor. In making of behavioral characteristics rankings the p" 
point that must be stressed is that noticeability may be first of all a 
indication of assertiveness, and beyond that an indication of other MET 
teristics. In the BCM study it was found that the first two factors a 
dominant, although the second did not account for as much variance ed 
the first. In other words, the same arrangement is found here MR 
the first factor js more prominent. As an illustration of the age 
of the items on thé dominant factors involved, note that Factor E 
Manifest intelligence, has four items (Intelligence, Rationality and pn 
Self-reliance, and Clearmindedness) that have loadings in Factor I 4 
Factor II. | ly 
On the other hand, the definition of Manifest emotionality, pui 
in terms of: Is very tense, and Tends to be nervous, is relatively indepen - 
of Factor I, while three of the four variables defining the Manifest pue 
tionality factor are negatively related to Factor II, Sociability. This st 
of particular interest, since in the BCM study the items in the aie 
emotionality factor were associated with Individu rathe 
than Sociability, Note that this do 1 
content identifiable as emotionality, but only that, in this sample of m4 it 


i ЭБ: ifest 
subjects who have had only limited Contact, items that define Manifes 


are inclined to be identified with a negative pole of Sociability- 


а А rs 
© Structure in the BCM study, it appe 


e 
attributable fairly directly to th 
nkings; 


al assertiveness 


in the 
; namely, the groups 
current study were created on 


subjects. Under these conditi 


sequent factors, since they depen 
ems that were jointly loaded on 


е five factors from the previous 
Plication, 


upon noticeability also, would involve it 
the Individual assertiveness factor. Th 
study, however, clearly existed in this re 


í——— n Á—— 
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C. А бЕсохр REPLICATION 


ol ad replication of the BCM study is very much like the first, 
iini ais c ifferences being in sample size, in this case N = 63, and the fact 
ubjects were females. The experimental conditions were identical 

the 13 ne minor variation in so much as two of 
Mind cx observed were four-person groups, and the data have been 
: to take this into account. The justification. for this replication 
ipd Out of informal rather than formal theoretical considerations. In 
Particular, it has been observed facetiously and sometimes more seriously 
that most of the subjects on which small group research is based are 
s different, being students, or soldiers, or others, but most commonly 
5. The question often raised is whether this is a factor that limits 


Seneralization on small group research. 

The research conducted at New York University required development 
ОЁ observer skills, as well as development of general experience with the 
eXperimental procedure. Since development of an adequate subject pool of 


all male subjects did not reach bountiful proportions, it was decided to 
experimentally, thus providing the 


чё: 
ilize female subjects as the "first run" апу 
°хрегїепсе while producing certain types of replications that were not 
Pendent on the direct observation techniques being trained. This con- 


Stitutes the source of data reported for this study. 
meeting rankings of the five-person groups 


Data treatment for the post- : 
Composed of females was treated in exactly parallel fashion to the male 
ata. The intercorrelations are presented above the main diagonal in Table 
l. Of the extracted. factors, the first 7 were retained for rotation, and the 
ion ` e 3. It will be noted in the 


Orthogonal rotated factors are presented as Tabl à 
Case of the female data that 7 rather than 6 factors were retained for 


Totation, 
The definition of the first factor in the female data is very much like 
that in the male data, Pr example: Does most of the talking, Is very 
d эйи the four items with the largest 


active ; 4 Authoritarian, are 

s, an H . 

luis fae Ке bot ‘These occur with loading of .90 or greater, 
in e rema = 


h р loadings of .89 or greater in the male data and 
E Lol e for y do data. bie d definition is 
з there are ѕоте Fs perm _ ifts in the factor 
da т, epi hat ite involve : iu imn ny would be expected 
on a chance basis alone, bu conne ity = € of a systematic kind. 

Si io that define Manifest intelligence in the male data 


for 
the females, but there was o 


For example, 
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TABLE 3 
ORTHOGONAL ROTATED FACTORS: 
PosT-MEETING FEMALE DATA 
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s e am GE. 
I п IH IV ¥ N 
1. Shows solidarity and 81 
friendliness 3 57 39 —is 00 09 —07 73 
2. Disagrees often 61 —34 00 00 49 Ip =u 93 
3. Is very active 92 12 20 —12 —12 —06 —07 88 
4. Intelligence ы м2 = —20 06 09 —10 88 
5. Is very tense = —29 ш} 52 —18 —07 —17 78 
6. Directiveness 66 20 50 —22 08 02 00 62 
7. Social sensitivity 19 33 50 02 —04 04 47 90 
8. Initiative 79 18 43 —03 00 —12 —21 71 
9. Orderliness 10 1 7» o 17 20 0 7 
10. Gets upset easily 57 13 -—325 54 18 15 =—04 75 
1l. Is very responsive to humor 46 70 14 05 —10 —11 10 88 
12. Rationality and logic 17 —05 91 09 10 03 —05 
13. Makes others fee] she 84 
understands them 21 26 $81 —09 —12 09 21 79 
14. Perseverance 58 —04 55 02 32 —19 —12 65 
15. Tends to be very nervous —23 —15 12 74 —02 —03 07 61 
16. Conservativeness —68 10 03 13 —01 —35 —05 77 
17. Tends to be antagonistic 65 —47 . 9 08 02 27 09 $9 
18. Trustworthiness —30 33 56 19 —10 —16 —10 82 
19. Independence 78 —15 32 —28 —02 06 05 
20. Dismisses the opinion 7 7+ 
of others 61 —38 —25 22 33 03 —01 90 
21. Makes many suggestions 85 13 38 05 —06 —03 —12 90 
22. Self-reliance 62 —18 64 —13 —14 —12 14 79 
23. Emotionality 67 19 —16 47 23 o6 0+ 85 
24. Authoritarian 90 —07 12 —0F „би .—12 07 76 
25. Likeability 05 57 57 —49 a 7 22 4 
26. Responsibility 48 03 71 01 —18 —17 22 ЕН 
27. Inquisitiveness 70 18 37 E —_ 2+ —10 E 
28. Intensity бр B ш ga w p 
29. Clearmindedness 1$ —06 90 —06 —os o9 05 8 
30. Assertiveness 91 06 12 tò =a 02 —04 a 
31. Tends to be erratic 3 —19 —53 07 zi as o 66 
32. Does most of the talking 95 —03 оз ol 10 —10 —03 23 
33. Pays attention to the task 23 01 81 2 = 6 700 == D 
34. Interrupts others 37 —91 25 “Жы: 14 18 82 
35. Supports other’s suggestions —23 38 и u n 07 35 
36. Discusses things in personal 02 —12 12 
terms 65 28 —16 08 03 —21 24 8 
Note: Decimal Points omitted. m 
BLE p 
Posr-MzrrixG FEMALE DarA = 
Variable " 
Loading 
Factor I, Individua А 
32. Does most of the talking i {нен 
3. Is very active “95 
30. Assertiveness 92 
24. Authoritarian :91 
34. Interrupts others .90 
21. Makes many suggestions .87 
8. Initiative .85 
19. Independence 79 


78 
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TABLE B (continued) 


Variable Loading 
Factor 1, Individual Assertiveness (continued) 
27. Inquisitiveness 70 
16. Conservativeness —265 
28. Intensity iss 
23. Emotionality 66 
6. Directiveness 65 
17. Tends to be antagonistic `6$ 
36. Discusses things in personal terms 62 
22. Self-reliance P 
2. Disagrees often `61 
20. Dismisses the opinion of others E 
14. Perseverance 37 
10. Gets upset easily 54 
31. Tends to be erratic : .53 
l. Shows solidarity and friendliness 
Factor II, Sociability б 
ll. Is very responsive to humor 157 
1. Shows solidarity and friendliness 57 
25. Likeability Я —47 
17. Tends to be antagonistic —.38 
20. Dismisses the opinion of others 38 
35. Supports other's suggestions —.34 
2. Disagrees often 33 
© Social sensitivity 33 
© Trustworthiness Я 
Factor Ш, Manifest Intelligence 91 
12. Rationality and logic 90 
ko Clearmindedness СН 
+ Intelligence . 
13. Maker others feel she understands them 81 


33. Pays attention to the task 31 
9. Orderliness 73 


26. Responsibility 64+ 
22. Self-reliance 457 
25. Likeability 56 
18. Trustworthiness 55 
14. Perseverance .50 
6. Directiveness , :50 
7. Social mar ^ gor IV. Manifest Emotionality 
iod i 7% 
15. Tends to be very nervous 54 
10. Gets upset easily .52 
5. Is very tense В ble 47 
23. Emotionality Factor Р, Disagrecableness ра 
i es often, . others 33 
20. oem the opinion of Control is 
14. Perseverance Factor VI, Lack of Contro 
n 43 
31. Tends to be erratic 2. —.35 
16. Conservativene о VU, Social Sensitivity 
47 


sensitivity я x = 
be examined in the table of orthogonal rotated 
loadings below .30 for Factors II, IV, V, VI, and 


7. Social 


may 
Note: Loadings below, 1, and 
yoe for Factors I a 
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not 
7 = > e data, but 
occur among those loadings of .5 or greater in the male poc ба ot 
in the female data. On the other hand, items that are i 


do 
: : À level but 
Manifest emotionality occur in the female data at the same 

not occur in the male data. 


The definition of the subsequent 


"obest 
ч Я Бы е he highe 
dliness, and Likeability, are two of A among 
actor for the female data, and they also уні res- 
the male data, On the other hand, Is 


and these с 


5 - exploring 
ап be seen by systematically exp 
ctor loadings 


Possibly of greater 
data. In the female 
has a most prominen 
Rationality and logic, 
to the task, Orderliness, and Respons 
in the definition of task interest in 
loadings in the Manifest 
apparently have no independ 


male 

interest is the definition of Factor III in the а 
data this factor, identified as Manifest intellig for 
t definition, The three highest loadings occur tion 
Clearmindedness, and Intelligence. Pays ge 

ibility, that occurred as unppatans "high 
the male data, occur with quite an 
intelligence factor in the female data ois 
ent definition of this factor. In other king? 

Manifest intelligence and Task interest appear to be merged in the ran 


made among the females, It should be 
defining Manifest 


S à sitive 
intelligence (and Task interest) have slight p 
loadings on Factor 


ges е data. 
ciability factor in the male 
T structure as described 


For example, 


Ssibilities, Manifest intelligence тау 
Sertiveness among females 
may be more easily iden 
es than males, or females 
as independent of Assertiveness 
nifest intelligence seems to be 
of Task interest. 


tified as independent of Ass 
may (pre) conceive of Mani 
more than males do, 
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Ae Manifest emotionality, occurs in the female data with a 
appear to pesa to that in the male data. In fact, the same four variables 
somewhat Pw the factor, although the arrangement of the loadings is 
"Phe dope o | 
is nd чыр of the additional three factors found in the female data 
liane enuous. Factor V, for example, we could provisionally identify as 
; eableness. If such a factor were a stable one, 1t would indicate that 
кав had some independent content from Sociability and also 
АШ y: anifest emotionality. Factor VI might be called Lack of control, 
sensitivity. VII has only one item with a substantial loading, Social 
1 should be noted that in the female data Social sensitivity has an h? of 


^ and that the variance contributing to this h? is spread among several 
has an h? of only ЛІ in the 


in terms of saturation 


which has an h? of .67 in the 
In general, the saturations 
six factors are compared 
s of data. This corre- 


Test; is substantial since the range 9 
Acted, 
y compare the results of 


In ingfull 

Summary, thus, while we can meaningfully | E 

the male data d the female data and some direct cann G EuS, 
ata and the This suggests a caution on the hasty 


Som, 
© substanti ; lso. 
ntial differences occur à > лө 
Rencralizatio { " i research without taking into: account such 
n of small gro in the subjects by using 


TOss ‚ н ifference 
Eross Variables as sex, for if only the differ 


males instead les will alter the data systematically as much as 
stead of males V the consequences are where more radical 


Occu 

rred hat 

situati here, one wonders УУ id On the other hand, one can only be 
onal differences are inv? n of the BCM study, the male 


enco z fF replicatio 
ura at in the 
ata & ged by the fact = five factors reasonably clearly and the female 
cem to replicate the tors Certainly additional studies are required 
actors. 


а п 
v replicate four of the f considered firm. 
Оте findings in this area Cà 
ELF-RANKINGS 
ysis OF S 
p, Amir 


TI xh we have dealt at this point have been the 
le scores with whic n dividual receives from the group members. As 
1 


ау Ё й В Ё 
rage rankings that a^ vae is distilled into the score. It is possible 


su г se oy: н 
ch, only agreement !n Mm frames of reference utilized in making these 


9 extend the question ? 


n be 
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TABLE 4 
INTERCORRELATION MATRIX 

Variable 1 ш gg 34 5 6 7 

1 т =й Ж лл бор 

2 u = BF dg щш э ыр 

3 16 и 

+ 

5 

6 

7 

8 


E 
06 
n 
46 
03 
a 


У —28 57 09 


1s 
20 56 46 з —з о 
Note Male s 


el-ranking data are below the ma 
point omitted 


13 сүтә! 

—— T De 
jagona 

in diagonal and self-assessment (rating) dara are above the di 


assessments further by 
considers only the self- 
analysis reported here. 

From the sample of m. 
cases was selected for analysis of self-ran 
intercorrelated, and the matrix is presen 
Аз in the previous analyses the Comp 
to factor the matrix 
'Table 5. For this anal 


м ke 
па €s on which group members ran 
each other were utilized, 


. e 

i ; is if on 

asking what the structure of rankings its next 
ranking within the group. This constitutes t 


100 
ale data, by random Procedure a subsample of 


j ere 
kings only. The self-rankings W ў 


The factor that Corresponds most dir 
Individual assertiveness in the Previous 
that are commonly used to identify 
necessary to call the F. 


e 
ectly to the items used to pum 
analyses also includes the item? 


l the intelligence items, and it becomes 
actor I in these data Intelligence assertiveness (Table 
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TABLE 4 (continued) 
3 3 m» s 3 37 39 40 


2 23 2 = 
з 025/29 27 15 9 30 и 
12 21 —0 32 


= 
Bon 
н 
E 5.0 a 38 з оү 2 31 —15 
ю as 0 20 2 о 0—02 X 06 0 


9» 
og 4 c0 29 07 —16 
zo 2 *" ow 5 £ 

Bom EB - o 030 s оз A 

on 2 3 B п 0x € ө c 

cb n a 4 02 —15 —19 —10 —12 

з ж ж 0 x 

-n 0 3 —» 2 

пов 0 o G 

—5 з com 5 

Ти 6 — 07 —» 

La а —» os —o 

a2 0 09 


ооз 22 
-o n "m o 
ж = - 15 а 
o on — ип m 
о n — 19 
ж ы X w — 


in self-rankings 


it would appear that 
tiveness is pre- 


when the asser 
£ behavior. When viewing 
etween what is intelligent 
Since the Individual 
have 


C) т 

ella make a surface interpretation, i 

be a a themselves as assertive only 

Others an intelligent and appropriate kind o 
S, persons apparently are able to distinguish b 


be] 
havi h f 
а$: avior and what is more directly assertive behavior. 
m €rtiveness factor and the Manifest intelligence factor appear £0 
erged in Factor I, we can not expect ? separate factor for intelligence. 
5 


А The second factor is clearly that of Sociability. It should be noted, how- 
а, that the loadings are quite small and indicate that the € involved 
те probably not viewed in the same way as consistently as when one is 


“aniking an array of individuals. | 
hs have provisionally identified the ae ^ 
tion ehavior, although opinionateness might } d 
Wot The loadings for this factor are relativel 
uld have to be careful in interpreting the meanin 


actor as describing Жүйө» 
e a better kind of identifica- 
y small, however, and one 
У g. It may be, for example, 
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i i TIRE osite 
n terms of being authoritarian, but the opp m 
Р : d s dis. 
ns may consistently view themselves as not € 
: Ра" nter- 

terms, not being authoritarian, and not i 


pole. That is, some perso: 
cussing things in Personal 


TABLE 5 
ORTHOGONAL ROTATED FACTORS: 
Post-MEETING MALE 
SELF-RANKING DATA 


n? 
I IH ш Iv у уг УП 
1. Shows solidarity and 0 40 
friendliness 35 39 —07 —is 29 —14 00 4 
2. Disagrees often 47 07 a @ 16 21 —23 62 
3. Is very active 60 —14 20 27 33 —13 02 79 
4. Intelligence 75 27 —35 —03 05 15 —10 70 
5. Is very tense —20 —07 —04 33 —06 73 —05 62 
6. Directiveness 57 21 it =M 20 —16 +1 29 
7. Social sensitivity —06 35 —14 29 —02 25 05 63 
8. Initiative 78 06 —07 01 01 —13 00 51 
9. Orderliness 38 08 —15 .—26 32 01 40 70 
10. Gets upset easily 07 —06 10 82 —06 05 —01 28 
11, Is very Tesponsive to humor 15 00: —13 03 24 —39 —17 65 
12. Rationality and logic 72 17 —22 —07 16 ig == 
13. Makes others feel he 45 
understands them 24 36 09 —17 47 —05 05 38 
14. Perseverance 50 05 29 18 11 02 03 56 
15. Tends to be very nervous —23 —09 —06 39 11 57 —11 34 
16. Conservativeness —25 09 01. —20 19 —14 42 47 
17. Tends to be antagonistic 34 03 22 48 04 19 —17 34 
18. Trustworthiness 19 43 —06 —21 05 —09 26 57 
19. Independence 68 12 —07 05 —28 —08 —07 
20. Dismisses the opinion of 42 
"Y кып | 17 16 21 s217 15 02 4 
. many suggestions 67 10 27 —09 25 —06 —! 65 
22. Self-reliance 76 02 01 —04 —14 —04 23 60 
23. Emotionality 09 05 —13 75 03 10 —09 54 
24. Authoritarian a 28 н B 2. xu 5 
25. Likeability 20 47 18 15 1 u 19 57 
26. Responsibility 42 13 — 07 19 04 —03 58 "m 
27. Inquisitiveness 44 27 — 02 04 23 —01 —33 5 
28. Intensity 32 17 —02 36 06 03 20S 
29. Clearmindedness 62 30 1 02 05 А 
30. Assertiveness 64 11 E E de. 05 04 s 
31. Tends to be erratic —04 13 25 21 14 00 2s 
32. Does most of the talking 67 —14 2 24 2—08 ү 05 68 
33. Pays attention to the task 38 12 2 28 25. =—12 C15 a 
34. Interrupts others 33 02 p 34 00 25 43 
35. Supports other's Suggestions —32 08 42 20 —13 10 == 8 31 
36. Discusses things in personal lc 36 —04 0 
terms 8 
37. Interested in getting things 3E si ^ 12 04 —22 —12 5 
done 40 9 
38. Acuteness 73 a E m 56 09 04 1 
39. Rigidity ч 17 10 “oy a —13 94 E 37 
40. Tends to direct when necessary — 69 05 02: 18 5 16 2 75 
Note: Decimal points omitted. 


N 
о 
л 
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TABLE C 
Розт-Мкктїхс MALE SELF-RANKING DATA 
din; 
Variable ке 
Factor I, Intelligent Assertiveness 78 
8. Initiative 76 
22. Self-reliance 75 
4. Intelligence 73 
38. Асшепезз 72 
12. Rationality and logic 69 
40. Tends to direct when necessary .68 
19. Independence 67 
21. Makes many suggestions 67 
32. Does most of the talking 64+ 
30. Assertiveness 2 
29. Clearmindedness 60 
3. Is very active 1 
28. Intensity 57 
6. Directiveness abe 
25 Authoritarian 50 
d erseverance Factor п, Sociability AT 
25. Likeability 3 
E Trustworthiness айелде PU 
* Shows solidarity and friendit s 
13. Makes others feel he understands them E: 
27" Social sensitivity 3 
. i d -itari 
ашшы Factor III, Authoritarian 45 
36. Discusses things in personal terms p 
24. Authoritarian 35 
34. Interrupts others ТОЗ» 
a Intelligence t i 
- Assertivness Factor IV, Manifest Emotionality .82 
t 75 
D Gets upset easily 52 
3. Emotionality Р 
20. Dismisses the opinion of others p 
17. Tends to be antagonistic 39 
39. Rigidity 36 
15. Tends to be very nervous 33 
28. Intensity 33 
5. Is very tense г. 
31. Tends to be a en V, Task Interest 56 
Е | А8 
37. Interested in getting things done AT 
40. Tends to direct when uu stands them .36 
13. Makes others feel he uncer 34 
35. Supports other's suggestu 33 
33. Pays attention to the tas 32 
3. Is very active 
9. Orderliness Factor VI, Tenseness 15 
5. Is very tense —% 
15. Tends to be very pm 
s o "m 
T devis AERO cea KIT, fugas a 
ibility 2 
16. Rospervativeness E 
6. Directiveness —.33 
derliness T 
9. Order ^ ness 
27. Inquisit!V = Table of Orthogonal Rotated 
ss than .50 may be examined in the ПУШ. 
Note: Loadings le loadings less than .30 for Factors 


d 
Factors for Factor ап 
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rupting others, and not being assertive, but being intelligent. The aon 
is of the individual who is reserved and considerate, and this a self- 
frame of reference that determines the association of the items in the 
rankings. 
Factor IV has been identified 


X rounds 
as Manifest emotionality on the g 
that it involv 


es the four items that have commonly recurred in the ipit 
in the other analyses, It should be noted, however, that additiona hich 
occur here, and these include items such as rigidity and intensity, pen 
indicate a different connotation. On the other hand, as will be Seen d d 
we discuss Factor VI, the content of what has previously been viewe ae 
emotionality has been divided. Here emo tipsene 
and presumably also unreasonableness on 
Factor V appears to correspond to our 
There is nothing particularly unique : „ms 10 
should be noted as coexisting with Factor VII in this data which see? 
describe a view of the self as responsible, d by 
The sixth factor we have defined simply as Tenseness. It is define ence 
only three variables, Is very tense, Tends to be very nervous, and abs e 
of Is very responsive to humor. What is particularly interesting about vis 
definition is that in viewing oneself it is apparently possible to uM 
between being tense and being emotional. The connotation in the ecd 
factor seems to be one of inadequacy in the sense of feeling under BE 
whereas the definition of Manifest emotionality tends to be one of yard 
ness, and of lack of emotional control. ds 
however, apparently these views are mer; 
Sense indicated here is not visible. 
The last factor from the male s 
teristics that are associated w 
as responsibly conservative. 


tionality means getting 
an emotional plane. 
definition of a Task interes seat dh 
about this definition, except t? 


t factor. 


When making rankings o e 
ged, or possibly, Tenseness 1 


elf-ranking data seems to describe -— 
ith a view of the self as responsible, or ant 
It is defined primarily by trait names, and by 
» Task interest, which was defined primarily 
descriptive phrases having to do with the task or with task functions. 3 
Thus, there are important similarities and differences in the factor oni 
ture when one views self-rankings and the rankings made of individuals tha 


re 
are based on a consensus type measure, The differences reported here rv 
easily interpretable in terms of what might be called the biases of S° 
perception. 


Another kind of information about the biases of self-perception extracted 
from these data is the average self-ranking that a person assigns to himself. 
Average self-rankings of the subsample of males are indicated in Table 6 
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a 

= eed — the items have means of less than 2.00, and two of these 

arë Te: yery — mark. The three items that are avoided in self-rankings 

Phrased «oh өк Conservativeness; and Dismisses the opinions of others. 

fact that een at differently, what is interesting about these data is the 

dur tek mei are inclined to see themselves as having more of almost 
acteristic than other people in the post-meeting rankings. The 


TABLE 6 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS: 
Post-MEETING MALE 
SELF-RANKING DATA 


Standard 
i Mean Deviation 
z Shows solidarity and friendliness 2.56 1.04 
3, Те 267688. Often 215 1:32 
4. ТУ, five 2.38 116 
s, p, igenes 2.59 1.06 
6. Di Ty tense 1.76 144 
7 one vencer 2.55 123 

* Social sensitivi 247 : 
$: Initiative чыр 26% 11s 
19, Orderliness 2.31 1.37 
11, [619 upset easily 1.98 148 
12, Rane. responsive to humor 2.91 1.06 
13. tionality and logic 2.77 D 
14, akes others feel he understands them 2.56 1. 
15, тетѕеуегапсе 242 1.22 
16. ends to be very nervous 1.99 42 
17, "jS Bservativeness 1.80 142 
18, ends to be antagonistic 2.06 м 

rustworthi 2.62 1.26 
19. y tworthiness 
qp 5 og 
21, [i nones the opinion of others 284 119 
22, $е е many suggestions 230 123 
23 reliance 

*motionali 2.33 1.40 
24. A nality 225 119 
25 Uthoritarian 09 117 
2c Likeability 2: . 

* Res Hm 2.55 1.19 
27. Sponsibility 239 126 
2% Nquisitiveness pH vee 
29. Clean, 255 115 
30. А ea rmindedness 42 iz 
31. т; Sertiveness 2.06 127 
32. ends to be erratic 242 112 
33, poss most of the talking 2.72 136 
34 Ln attention to the task 257 122 
35, Nterrupts others 2.55 122 
36. Upports other's suggestions 249 145 
37, | iscusses things in personal terms 2.87 125 
3g. Anne in getting things done 241 126 
39, p Cuteness 210 132 

2.97 1.16 


40. Rigidity 
- Tends to direct when necessary 
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meaning of this in practical terms is of some importance. For example; 
there have been several reports on the f 
of diagnostic descriptions (4, 5). 
studies, it 


allacies involved in personal о 
In а review of the points involved in al 
appeared that several things could lead to spurious аага 
validation of personality diagnosis. "Those suggested were that vague m 
ments do not communicate the uniqueness of the individual, and, wp 
that individuals tend to find Statements acceptable that are favorably p we 
that are modal (occur for most people), and that are provisional. It $ the 
that another important Contributing element may be that persons idus 
named trait and descriptive phrases more often in themselves than in ot = 

The striking thing about these data is not that only three items are ran 


s hese the 
noticeably below the expected mark, but the fact that even for t are 
rankings are as high as they are. 

viewed in the self more 


of characteristics that 


Examining the characteristics posce 
often than in others, one will find quite à N As 
ате ordinarily thought of as being undesirab aen 
a matter of fact, there is even some humor in the analysis of the aiara be 
istics from this point of view, 


Е ars 
For example, conservativeness appe 
more of a dirty word in this g 


Toup than being authoritarian. 


alysis of self-rankings involved the pete 
rmance. In considering the frame of retérene ible 
assessments of himself and others, it is poss зӣ 
on from апу particular set of others. Tn in 
for these replications, the subjects were aske ell 
themselves on a scale from 0 to 9 about how ган 
and trait names described them. Under t 
conditions, a person could gi "m 
pation among his peers, but such а 5 


Й ч аге 
assessment would also allow him to choose a level at which the ratings 4 


made (elevation), and presumably 
of characteristics that he would se 


me^ E ; ense, 
e within his own self. Thus, in a $ 
the self-assessment form is a more 
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TABLE 7 
ORTHOGONAL ROTATED FACTORS: 


MALE SELF-ASSESSMENT DATA 
I IJ II IV у VI VH VII Hh? 
l. Show. я 
shows solidarity and 
jendliness у 6 0 07 н 06 06 00 в 
* Disagrees often 25 —26 17 11 —03 23 —34 16 37 
4, T EY. active 28 025 0з —i5 20 24 —26 02 5 
5, petelligence 3] 05 40 09 —i2 08 —55 —05 57 
S very tense E pM 12 70 —02 09 01 04 59 
6 23 
7. бол Ctiveness 2 Zis or —09 —09 06 —20 —14 55 
. So ess 0 
g yocial sensitivity _02 —08 09 39 —35 —6 02 17 3 
» Nitiative >. 73 —03 —08 —09 —10 14 —11 —07 59 
10 rderliness 31 16 05 —11 —14 —11 44 —13 38 
11 Md upset easily —17 06 —31 46 —12 —01 —13 10 38 
ў humor “sPonsive to o 15 —06 06 —06 —12 42 
Rage as 28 3 39 —15 — к= == 
1 Nitionality and logic и 27 a8 04 26 —28 —02 —02 55 
under Others feel he з 19 07 48 
14, Peres ands them s 2 7 0 О Lo6 22 —23 45 
1 Severance 57 —07 —12 — = 
. 2 3 —04 00 —06 62 
16. сга to be very nervous —27 —2* —17 6 15 Tas 35 02 23 
17. Ten Vativeness 00 —i9 —03 00 16 29 00 31 40 
18. епох Бе antagonistic 01 —5 =й оу B — 16 —9 27 
19, na Stworthiness 36 25 06 —06 16 04 00 22 46 
20, is hendence $9 —08 16 
21 others the opinion of |, _ 5, —o9 08 —H 26 и 01 E 
n ak — — —06 МЕЕ. Ра, — 
22 guikes many suggestions 69 09 00 —ii o 02 17 22 59 
Sel g 24 1 
23. po reliance 66 —02 2^ у —45 09 —03 —15 50 
24, Aun orality 0$ 17 = os —os з 09 —03 зв 
25; Whoritarian 28 —02 09 —13 of 02 —02 05 60 
26. TReability 33 68 1з 07 i 11 .3 03 69 
27, | 5Ponsibility 66 23 06 05 —13 11 —30 05 А 
2g, jdüisitiveness 53 —07 09 24 —24 —04 —39 —04 57 
29; Intensity яа 7-21 из ow 9 C 
30. &learmindedness 8 ЧН à и ш оа и ж 
31, p Sertiveness 72 a p 46 = 2 —35 —03 38 
32, bends to be erratic — cw 0 —é 65 9 — —07 54 
33, aes most of the talking 22 20 —02 39 —10 05 —15 50 
34, m attention to the task 0i cil 16 16 —04 59 —02 06 42 
35, g terrupts others 
Supports other's 26 31 09 —28 —03 06 —05 32 
36, J'Egestions 26 
Iscusses things in s ^ 0 06 —28 30 04 —04 25 
37, Personal terms 9 "A 
ee ih Settee so 5 02 —09 "Tae 
Зв, AQ Pe ONE pe UB p EX 05 10 21 
3 Cuteness 20 _05 12 20 = —37 31 
40, тайну 03 —08 
* lends to direct when 61 19 22 OL = = 17 08 50 
Decessary 


Note: Decimal points om 


itted- 
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TABLE D 
MALE SELF-AssessMENT DATA 
Loading 
Variable 

Factor I, Individual Assertiveness 73 
8. Initiative 72 
30. Assertiveness .69 
21. Makes many suggestions 467. 
6. Directiveness 66 
22. Self-reliance 66 
26. Responsibility 62 
29. Clearmindedness m 
30. Tends to direct when necessary 59 
19. Independence "58 
3. Is very active .57 
14. Perseverance .53 
27. Inquisitiveness 52 
28. Intensity 152 
33. Pays attention to the task 51 
4. Intelligence E 

37. Interested in getting things done t 
Factor II, Sociability 69 
1. Shows solidarity and friendliness 63 
25. Likeability 152 
13. Makes others feel he understands them 43 
17. Tends to be antagonistic m 

11. Is very responsive to humor А 
Factor ПІ, Manifest Intelligence 48 
12. Rationality and logic 46 
29. Clearmindedness 40 
4. Intelligence 139 
11. Is very responsive to humor 136 
38. Acuteness 31 
35. Supports other's Suggestions 31 

10. Gets upset easily E 

Factor IV, Manifest Emotionality 
5. Is very tense 70 
15. Tends to be very nervous 66 
23. Emotionality 47 
10. Gets upset easily 46 
7. Social sensitivity 39 
31. Tends to be erratic 36 
Factor V, Task Interest 
23. Emotionality —45 
33. Pays attention to the task 39 
7. Social sensitivity —35 
Factor FI, Responsiveness 

32. Does most of the talking 67. 
34. Interrupts others "59 
24. Authoritarian "33 
21. Makes many suggestions 138 
36. Discusses things in personal terms 30 
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TABLE D (continued) 
Variable e 
Factor VII 
9. Orderliness 39 
26. Responsibility 39 
28. Intensity g 35 
+. Intelligence E 
16. Conservativeness 3s 
31. Tends to be erratic 3 
2. Disagrees often =30 
27. Inquisitiveness B 
Factor VIII 37 
39. Rigidity E 
17. Tends to be antagonistic 


Loadings below .50 may be examined in the table: of orthogonal rotated 
or Factor I, and loadings below .30 for Factors I-VIII. 


Note: 
facto rs f 


ated factors are presented in Table 


fac 
tor the matrix, and the orthogonal rot j esen 
ctors in this case indicated that 8 


The examination of the extracted fa 


Actors should be retained for rotation. 

he first thing Ps белая! about this analysis is that, although 8 factors 
Were retained instead of the 6 or 7 in the previous analyses, the mean h? 
'S 47, while that of the self-rankings was 50, and those of the rankings 
received were much higher. These lower h?s for the self-rankings and the 
Self-assessment form indicate one interpretive problem that cannot be 
Tesolved in these data. Clearly, when the ratings of ed T vpn 
lative, the common content of the frames of reference i istilled and t : 
Score n айу single individual score. 4n comparison o 
: however, there appears to be an equal 
ference indicated by the relatively close 
Why the mean size should be so 
since artifacts can 


self is more stable tha 
"rankings and self-assessments 
degree of sharing of the frame of re 
Mean size of h?s for the tW? matrices. 
s T ec 

im nhe than differents i ө ba the. relative efficiency of each method 
uggested that would co ranking, for example, the frame of reference 
pons se, contaminated by the vagaries of sampling in 
оре) and this presumably would lead to less 
anked himself in several groups and a 
assessment score the individual may be 
ther generally rate high or generally 
ation would contribute to error 


ulative interest, 


S Betting scores. 
9f the individual is presum 
the selection of the gro" 
reliable results than if t 
Mean score were utilized: 
Subject in his ratings t° te ка 
Tate low, and these different 
Variance. fire, 
In terms of the ned а вай our previous analyses( Table D). 


ssmen 
between the self-assessme 


again there is considerable similarity 
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" " rs 
It should be noted, however, that Factor I, Individual азе ae" 
with greater similarity to the post-meeting male data than it Ses T Бе 
post-meeting male self-ranking data. In the self-ranking data, it теве 
recalled, the primary definition o£ the first factor was in terms of inte ча 
variables rather than in terms of assertiveness, although both these ieme 
pooled into a single factor. In the post-meeting male data, intelligence 


nn 
: н ; in the neigh 
secondary connotation, with loadings in t 


is 
tl rrangement 
the self-assessment data a similar arrang 


: od 
ы x s м x E ighborho 
seen, and the intelligence items occur with loadings in the neig 


of „5. ; Ју dis- 
Factor II is again Sociability and there is nothing particular i that 
tinguishing about the occurrence in these data, except possibly to note 
it is again a minor factor rather than a dominant one like Factor I. d in 
Manifest intelligence factor that was m 
Was previously reported in the BCM ” that 
“meeting male data where the nade we 
Particularly high but the cluster was caca А the 
identified, in contrast to the female data where the identification а 
factor appeared to be extremely clear and quite dominant in the REUS 
Factor IV is again Manifest emotionality. The arrangement jn 
common one of the items Is very tense, Tends to be very nervous, n 7 
tionality, and Gets upset easily. Of some interest is the location of Таа 
Social Sensitivity, that occurs in this definition of Manifest mute 
This item had been added to the list of characteristics in the expecta vas 
that it would occur with a meaning of “social intelligence.” The item А 
found to have a very low Saturation in the matrix in the male data, pr 
the apparent explanation for this is the dual meaning that can be attribu 1 
to social sensitivity; on the one hand being Sensitive in terms of one’s sett, 


s s ч eeds 
and on the other h are of the social Situation and the n 


and being aw. 
of others, 


however, is not a clear-cut one a 
attention to the task in the absenc 
Presumably a detached attitude in wanting to get the task done. The 
loadings for this factor are small 


» however 
the definition, so that it is not consi 


8 - 
Factor VI does not seem to dire other factor thus fä 
reported, and the similarity is grea 


III in the male self- 
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aep dam that we have previously called Authoritarian. It should be 
Manifest that the Authoritarian factor exists concomitantly with the 
ана ee factor. On the other hand, the additional factor of 
should he that occurred in the self-ranking data does not occur here and it 
IV, M noted that the highest loadings 1n the current definition of Factor 
Tends din emotionality, are the common ones of Is very tense and 
nition fe be very nervous, while in the self-ranking data the primary defi- 

or Factor IV was associated with the items Gets upset easily and 


“Motionality, 
t data appears to be similar to 


T 
he seventh factor in the self-assessmen 
We have again called it Res- 


the 
роп Seventh factor in the self-ranking data. R 
sibility since this item has one of the primary loadings. The definition, 


however, should not be interpreted as a clear one, even though there is 
adii Joint occurrence of four out of the five variables that occur in the 
"ranking data, since the loadings are small. . 
The eighth factor of these data was defined by only two variables, absence 


ui Rigidity and Tends to be antagonistic. Since the loadings were quite 
an uninterpretable factor. Thus, in fact, 


We suggest that seven factors were probably the appropriate number to 

describe these self-assessment data, rather than the eight that were retained 

11 the rotation. 

т. the discussion of the self- 

in ation of the general tendency 
terms of others in the group, 

aving the quality even though it 


small. +; A 
all, it is necessary to rule this as 


rankings, it will be recalled there was an 
‚ for persons, when they rank themselves 
in the direction of viewing themselves as 
might be negatively valued in society. In 


dealing with the self-assessment data, а similar type of interpretation is 
Possible. "The form of the response required from the subjects was to indicate 
On a scale running from 0 t? 9 their location when the poles were iden- 


tified as “Definitely docs not describe me" or “Definitely describes me.” 
andard devi esponses on the self-assessment 


he means and st ‘ations for the r 
form are indicated in Table 8- The mean for all characteristics is 5.78, 


and the zero point indicated in the response form was at 4.50. This indicates 
that overall, these characteristics аге rated by the respondents as describing 
them well, Ten of the characteristics have means that are below 4.50, 
and seven of these are below 4.00- Examination of these indicates that they 


are the it that have occurred in the “Manifest emotionality” and 

e items а E 2 7 7 
“Authoritarian” factor? Observing the army of means, again, the really 
rn eans are so high for these negative characteristics 


s that the m 


im E edi : 
pressive fact 1 below the theoretical zero point. 


rather than that they 210 
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TABLE $ 
MEANS AND STANDARD Deviations: 
Marg SELF-ASSESSMENT DATA 


Standard 

Mean йан, 
1. Shows solidarity and friendliness 6.70 22 
2. Disagrees often 4.12 2.26 
3. Is very active 6.22 173 
4. Intelligence 6.97 276 
5. Is very tense 3.61 20 
6. Directiveness 5.98 © 
7. Social sensitivity 5.33 a 
8. Initiative 6.11 a 
9. Orderliness 6.13 25 
10. Gets upset easily 3.83 25 
11. Is very responsive to humor 7.30 cai 
12. Rationality and logic 7.07 282 
13. Makes others feel he understands them 747 16 
14. Регѕеуегапсе 6.14 2: 9 
15. Tends to be Very nervous 3.32 2 
16. Conservativeness 5.28 25 
17. Tends to be antagonistic 2.92 2 
18. Trustworthiness 7.52 e 
19. Independence 745 E 
20. Dismisses the opinion of others 3.06 22 
21. Makes many suggestions 6.08 24 
22. Self-reliance 6.97 2 
23. E +76 ei 
448 a 
7.02 ne 
s 7.05 s 
27. veness z 7.20 205 
28. Intensity 6.25 192 
29. Clearmindedness 7.08 177 
30. Assertiveness 6.18 2 
31. Tends to be erratic 3.87 2 
32. Does most of the talking 4.66 ga 
33. Pays attention to the task 6.74 i 
34. Interrupts others 3.83 2.63 
35. Supports other's Suggestions 6.11 1.66 
36. Discusses things in personal terms 7 246 
37. Interested in Setting things done 23 1.59 
38. Acuteness i 2.06 
39. Rigidity $36 247 
40. Tends to direct when necessary ne 1.94 

F. A REPLICATION IN JUDGMENTS 


In the four replications that hay 
have dealt with the way a Person js 
dealt with the self-perceptions of res 
indicated that one of the importan 


© been presented in this report, tw? 
Perceived by his fellows, and two have 
Pondents, In Comparing these, we have 
at underlies the structures 


ence. The fina] Teplication presented 
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individual ratings than the others, 


is on : 
€ that is more abstracted from 
aracteristics themselves. 


au, des the Judgment of the nature of the ch eristics 
categories у sabies were asked to classify the characteristics into as many 
belonged кос ыс in order to group the characteristics into clusters that 
29 "oda gether. Three of the subjects used only two or three catagories ; 
8 subje s were divided over four, five, and six categories ; the remaining 
e qi used between 6 and 11 categories of classification. This cor- 
an m fairly well with our experience 1n the factor analyses, where we 

ound either five, six, or seven factors, the factors beyond the first 


four 
generally being more difficult to interpret. 
classified, and a matrix of 


т s ә 
he responses of the 40 subjects were cross~ 
A cluster analysis was carried out, using 


of the interpretable clusters are indicated 
f common classifications of the 


join 

A ч. responses was generated. 

in a procedure, and the results 
able 9, which indicates the percent 0 


TABLE 9 I 

CLusrERs RESULTING FROM THE CLASSIFICATION OF TEMS 
Per cent common classification 
of items within and between 


clusters 
I II III IV Y 


Items 
I i oy ; d of others, 
| › 17, 20, 24, 32, 3+ Die алав 575 356 47 114 57 
in 5,7; 10, 15, 23 Emotionality focused) а 590 337 220 
4, 12, 29, 33, 37 Intelligence (focus 59.2 212 
60.8 


Iv 
14, 19, 22 Autonomy : 
1, 11, 13, 25, 35 Sociability, Supportiveness 


n classification between clusters. 
f items that appear to indicate a definition of 
being Authoritarian. The second cluster 
emotionality factor that has occurred in 
Most of our previous m It should be noted that the first two clusters 
йге fatty strongly ате his cluster analysis. The third cluster has 
been identified here as (focused) Intelligence, and it incorporates items 


that h ме associated with Task interest as well as intelligence. 
ave a mea ntified a5 Autonomy, and is strongly related to 


T is ide 

e e chips T) he last cluster ae we bun able to define in 

the data corresponds quite directly Е ye: AAEE A IIT with a Socia- 

bility factor. This cluster is somew: i pce | Ө d ПІ and IV. 
None of these clusters ж d ita y to the Assertiveness factor 

that has been the most dominant and pervasive one in all of the factor 


items within the cluster, and also the commo 


The first cluster is made ир 0 
Disregard of others, ОГ possibly 
'S very similar to the Manifest 
atrices. 
d in t 
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analyses reviewed. The sin 
in this matrix with Clust 
is fairly strongly related t 


gle item of Assertiveness is fairly well pipe 
ers I, III, and IV. 'The item Is very E dn 
9 Clusters III, IV, and V. This aal: 
suggestion that activity, or possibly better noticeability, is пов а PME 
the frame of reference of Judging qualities, but it enters in an imp 

way in the Judging of persons. 


r 
A А g Я 5 with the facto 
Comparing the results of the cluster analysis of judgments with 


à reget B. RE. There 
analyses reported above, at least partial replication is indicated 


; б 

М moss» ч г : ty cluste 

is a Sociability cluster, an Intelligence cluster, and an Emotionality of tlie 
. а . e 

Further, there is an Authoritarian cluster that corresponds to on 

minor factors 


r 
i Я 6 y cluste 
that occurred in two of the matrices. "The os interest 
found is highly related to the Intelligence cluster. The Task nalyses, 

ae , analys 
factor, which is at best poorly defined in the reported factor 


| ; or occur 
does not occur and the items that normally occur defining this fact 
as part of the Intelligence cluster. 


С. CoweLusiox 

This report has presented 
the general nature of behavi 
and rankings. Two of the a 
аз perceived in the Consensus 
Parison of male an 
self-rankings the members m 
group. The fourth replicati 
the members an Opportunity 
various qualities, 
and the freedom 


; п 

icati $ ight © 

five replications designed to shed ae 

oral characteristics as they occur scant 
nalyses were of the characteristics of P 


together. 
The results of th 


behavioral characteristics of Persons, 
consistently, Individual assertiveness, Sociability, Intelligence, and Emo- 
tionality. Other factors that are not 3S consistent or as unilaterally inter- 
pretable occur. The structural arrangement of the factors is altered 
depending on the circumstances of the replication, In terms of judging 
qualities as compared to characteristics of judging Persons, the frame of 
reference involved appears to be different with Noticeability implicitly 


ЖР а. of 
езе replications Suggest that in the evaluation 


irl 
four factors appear to recur fairly 
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arti T y istics i 
Partialed out, but the organization of the other characteristics involved 


s ur 
€ems to be similar. 
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IFFERENCES IN PERCEPTION OF THE 
BY MALES AND FEMALES* 
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CAROLINE TAYLOR MacBrayER 


A. PROBLEM 

established “+ - + that the attitudes charac- 
society tend to produce measurable 
es of the individuals who belong 


It has " 
"- bas been experimentally 
s «£t Е 
ic of different groups within а 


diff 

eri 5 M 5. . 
= ral in the perceptions and memori 
em. Thus, whether a person is white or colored, rich or poor, Dem- 


Ост, P * os "ap 
at or Republican, communist OT anticommunist, religious or atheistic, 
affect—to: alter or even to distort—his per- 


cts and events in the world about him" (3, 
an investigation of differences in perception 
llege students as revealed by their 
relating to the opposite sex. 
as somewhat limited by lack of 
al hypothesis was made that 
adults, females perceive males more favorably 
This hypothesis was based upon two assumptions. 
as assumed to be operating among the 
drocentric bias is “©... the age-long 
n from time immemorial and 
inine women” (7, p. 262). 
need have been shown to magnify and enhance the 
25s the assumption Was made that in the United 
is generally regarded as tantamount to failure, 
stigma, marriageable females regard males 
rriageable males regard females. 


vas in some measure to 
5 n and memory of obje 
of А The present study is 
co Opposite sex by male and female co 

mpletions of incomplete sentences 

Formulation of specific hypotheses W 
experimentation in this area, but the gener: 
n young, unmarried 

ап males perceive females. 
First, the androcentric bias (7) w 
College populations tested. The an 


theory of feminine inferiority proclaimed by ma 
Seemingly accepted by the so-called really fem 


Second, since value and 
Perception of objects (1, 


nsterhoo z 
s no social 


ded than та 


P where spi 
ut bachelorhood carrie 
as more valued and nee 

B. METHOD 


ale college students in a small, denominational men’s 


п гете 90 m í , 
Nau de college students in a small women's college of the 
ege and 122 gs were ignorant of the purpose of the experiment, 


same denomination 


A i Editorial 
*R red in the 
ecerve 309 


Office on September 4, 1958. 
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EM > В с ted by 
key sentence completion items being embeded in what was presen e 
: : s a sen 
each of three instructors to their regular Psychology classes as “а s athe 
А а : o 
completion test of personality.” The four key items, as well as some 


: ы 77- 
"filler" items, were from the Sacks Sentence Completion Test (6, pp. 3 
378). The key items are given in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Male subjects Female subjects 
l. I believe most women... 1. I believe most men... 
2. I think most Бїгїз.., 2. I think most boys a aa | 
3. My idea of a Perfect woman , Y 3. My idea of a perfect man Sti T. 
*. What I like least about women... 4 What I like least about m 


Each sentence comp 


and female completions Were categorized for each of the four items. A: 
judges! collaborated оп the formation of the categories. Using a pna Cpl 
category for the relatively few responses of a unique type, it was possible : 
categorize the completions for each Sentence into 10 categories. The natu E 
of the categories varied between items and, to a lesser extent, within сан 
for the two sexes, [t was found that rank-difference correlations betwee! 


+ tt of the 
male and female responses could be calculated for the majority © 
categories for Items 3 and 4, 


Е ' male 
letion was placed on a separate card and types of 


C. Resurts 


. Р тепсе 
Results for males and females in terms of proportions of types of iii ugh 

H Li i 9 
completions for each of the four items are Presented in Tables 2 thr ably 
5. Tables 2 and 3 reveal that college females perceive males more favorad’) 


than college males Perceive females, the differences for both Items 1 and a 
being significant at better than the .0] leve 
of favorable Sentence completions a 
-435) and Item 2 (p = 445), whic 


ions 
l. For college males, proportio" 
Те strikingly similar for Item 1 (№ 


> ively. 
h refer to women and girls, respectiv 


ions 
For college females, a larger Proportion of favorable sentence completion 
was made for Item 1, which refe 


TS to men (# = .855) than for Item 2, 

which refers to boys (p = 695). 
The most striking fact revealed by T 
between males and females as to desirable ang undesirable characteristics A 
the opposite sex, Rank-difference correlations between the seven categories 


1 Appreciation is expressed to R. W. Gilbert J.H.R 
who assisted the author in formation of the Categorie. 


s. 


cynolds, and W, T, Teachey, 
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TABLE 2 


Pro} 
PORTIONS ОЕ TYPES OF SENTENCE COMPLETIONS BY Mates то "I ВЕМЕҮЕ Most 


Berve Most MEN" 


Women” AND ny FEMALES TO “I 
Males Females 
No. Category Category _ 
x Type of completion p No. Type of completion 2 
2 Are beautiful or good 22 1. Are nice or intelligent A2 
- Seek marriage and its con- 2. Are ambitious 17 
3 sequent security 48 я " Š 
* Are inferior to men A3 3, Are interested in the opposite 
sex 12 
*- Are equal to men 11 4. Are normal Р p .07 
5. Are happiest as wives and 5. Are immature or inconsiderate .06 
6 mothers .07 Я 
7. Are self-centered 107 6. Аге conceited .05 
8, Are shallow ог silly .07 7. Have high ideals .04 
+ Talk too much or gossip 6 8. Are deceitful 02 
9. Are extravagant .02 9. Are honest or fair .02 
10. Miscellaneous .07 10. Miscellaneous .03 
No А lassified as favorable, as were female 
wp ^n s Ner. categories were classified as unfavorable 
us le and favorable. The 


ex teBories 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, and 
differs No. 10, which was split eve 

erence between proportions of favorable $ 
"te and females (р —.855) WS significant at bett 


‚ between unfavorable | 
nly entence completions for males ($ = 


er than the .01 level, z being 


TABLE 3 М TE м 
Proportion гр: F SENTENCE COMPLETIONS NE D ALES TO 1 HINK OST 
` OF cat AND py FEMALES TO «p Tuyk Mosr Boys 
Females 
Males Category 
Category , . No. Type of completion ? 
No. Type of completion ? 
d 1. Are nice or wonderful 50 
1. Are nice company OF 8° 34 
to have around 20 2. Аге immature 43 
2. Are shallow or silly A2 3. Are inconsiderate ‘08 
3. Are marriage-minded Qs + Аге considerate .07 
4. Are mixed up oF crazy .06 5. Are ambitious .06 
5. Are conceited “05 6. Are conceited ‘05 
6. Are attractive or 5897. ае 7. Are alike or similar ‘03 
7. Are less intelligent or 04 . 
than men , t .02 $. Like sports .03 
8. Are cold or indifferen ‘oz 9. Are human beings 102 
9. Are sensible ОГ honest .07 10. Miscellaneous 03 


10. Miscellaneous З 
ie d. б and 9 were classified as favorable, as were female 
Note.—Male Categories у, All other categories were classified as unfavorable 
Categories 1, ^ Tuy sas spli evenly between unfavorable and favorable. The 
except No. 10, which W tions of favorable sentence completions for males (№ = 
difference between prae 695) Was significant at better than the .01 level, z being 
445) and females 5 
$5) 
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TABLE 4 “My IDEA ОЕ A PERFECT 
PROPORTIONS oF TYPES oF SENTENCE COMPLETIONS BY Mares то “My IDE? 


” 
Fi “ " FE AN 
Woman” AND BY EMALES To “My IDEA oF A Perrect M 


Males Females 
Category . Сезу fon $ 
No. Type of completion Р No. Type of comple = 
l. Is beautiful A8 l. Is considerate (4) 26 
2. Is my girlfriend 17 2. Наз а Eood character (6) A8 
3. Doesn't exist 47. 3. Is my boyfriend 13] 06 
* Is loving or understanding 42 4. Is mature or stable od 
5. Is intelligent 10 5; Ty а family тап or a go .06 
provider (7) 1) .05 
6. Has a good Character .09 6. Is tall or handsome ( 03 
7. Is my mother or similar to my 7. Is intelligent (5) 
mother 06 | 02 
8. Is congenial 0+ 8. Doesn't exist (3) 02 
9. Is a certain movie star .03 9. Is rich 03 
10. Miscellaneous 


0+ 10. Miscellaneous 
r in parentheses fo 


Note.—Each numbe 


TABLE $ I LIKE 
TENCE COMPLETIONS BY MALES TO ps MEN" 
AND BY FEMALEs ТО “Wuar I Like Least ABO 


PROPORTIONS oF Types or Sen 
Least ABOUT Women” 


Males Females 

Category Category — ? 
No. Type of completion » No. Туре of completion 
l. Deceitfulness or insincerity 23 1. Egoism or feeling of superiority 25 

(6 1 

2. Shallowness or silliness 22 2. a (3) 13 
3. Lack of dependability ii 3. Immaturity (2) р 10 
4. Talking too much 10 ^. Crudeness or vulgarity (8) 10 
5. Concern with appearance .08 5. Insincerity (1) .04 
6. Self-centeredness .06 $. Stubbornness or sternness 03 
7. Nothing to dislike 06 7. Aggressiveness .03 
8. Use of foul language 04 8. Lack of understanding .03 
9. Арату or lack of ambition .02 9. Nothing comes to mind (7) .0+ 
10. Miscellaneous -08 10, iscellaneous 


Note.—Each number 
designates the number o 
lation of a rank-differen 


3 tion 
in parentheses following a female type of comple 
f the male cate 


А * Icu- 
| gory With which it was paired for са 
ce coefficient of Correlation, which is .07. 
T. Discussion 
Present results definitely confi 
unmarried adults, females Perceive 
females. This is probably 


" » (7, 

rm the hypothesis that among youne, 
sive 

males more favorably than males percelv 


i due not only to androcentric bias (7) on the part 
of males (and possibly some females), but also to aeit ү E 
female’s perception of the male by the fact that he is re 


latively more needed 
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the United States, marriage 


for 
women is А é rig 
dud iR is both a security and a presti neither of which is 
inarily 5 ч к 

ily true for men. In fact, marriage for men usually involves assump- 


tion ; MESS : 
of financial responsibility and loss of cherished personal freedom. The 
to some extent reflected in the popular 


"catching" or "trapping" of a 


and A b = 
valued by her as a marriage partner. In 
ige goal, 


- 
e Жей Иш marriage are 
fons ns which describe marriage as the : | 
y a woman. The fact that sexual drive or need is stronger 1n the male 
than the female (4, 5) might be expected to enhance the male’s perception 
of the female more than the female’s of the male. According to the present 
results, however, enhancement of the male's perception by this need is counter- 
acted by androcentric bias and threat of marriage. Evidence that threat of 
Marriage “de-enhances” the male’s perception of the female is seen in 
Table 2, in which the completion “ү think most women seek marriage and 
iis consequent security” ranks second, and in Table 3, in which the completion 
I think most girls E marriage-minded” ranks third. . 0. 
'The lack of correspondence between desirable and undesirable traits in 
the opposite sex reveals one source of tension and disagreement between the 
sexes, A difference in goals is shown in Table 4, where physical attractiveness 
ranks first for males and sixth for females, considerateness OY understanding 
tanks first for females and fourth for males, and good character ranks 
second for females and sixth for males. Much the same picture 15 revealed 


in Table 5, with insincerity ranking first for males and fifth for females, 
| { “and sixth for males. ‘Thus, sentence completions 


and egoism first for females an А 1 "T. 
to Items 3 and 4 reveal а marked difference between male an emale per- 
Ceptions of desirable and undesirable traits in the opposite Sex. 

E. SUMMARY 
concerning the opposite sex were adminis- 
to 90 male and 125 female college 
ach of the four items were 


tion items 
Jete sentences 
completions for e 
propor 


Four sentence comple 
tered along with other incomp 
Students. Types of sentence : 

Е s an 
Categoriz r males and {ета © 
with rp тоту determined. It was found that among young, чптаг- 
T Pai 
in each catego"? s significantly more favorably than males 


н ; le 

rie 5 s perceive Пе i 

d adults, females P an interpreted аз being due to androcentric bias, 
f the male by the fact that 


Perceive females. This female’s perception o 
a of the s : 
and to enhancement ceded and valued by her as a marriage partner. 


he is relatively more n 


tions of completions falling 
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A. INTRODUCTION 
aturalistic in approach, dealing 


Attit 

u ; - 
de studies have traditionally been n 
bjects as racial and nation- 


with establi 
ality es attitudes toward such common ol 
кае. А А 
ups. The purpose of such studies has usually been to show relation- 


shi 

рз between str h i rari spects of к : 
engt of attitude and age various aspects O personality, 

and other attitudes. Recently, experimental 


g attitude change through persuasion or 
d of time, а number of experiments 
attitudes upon learning and reasoning 
but there have been few concerning the mani- 
al choice behavior. In view of the complexity 
attitude theories, it would seem that the 
simple attitudes under known conditions 
lead to a clearer understanding of the 


рег 3 
Dire зау ain norms, Pe 
Shy pressures п ue in studying. 
have dom sures. Over a longer perio 
with co performed on the effects of 
"Wn. ntroversial materials, 
of vedi attitudes in actu 
рин es and the vagueness of 
öf е study of relatively 
лааг tsition and expression wou 
mas of attitudes. 

re view evidently under 

an’s (3) experimental stu 
P conditions of learning | 

rentially rewarding the choice 


Jay the theorizing of Doob (1) and led to 
idy of object choice behavior based upon 
and generalization. Eisman showed that 
of objects according to their nonsense 


Dàmes- thereby inducing а positive attitude toward the class of objects 
g 


Called by the rewarded name—biased the choice among objects with distinct 
colors which had P reviously been associated with the nonsense names. This 
: characters in a story who were identified verbally 
ard to develop an attitude which was demonstrated 


blems of facilitation or interference in 


d a strange but distinctive food with a 
a 


1 
Onger range effects. 
nstrated that the resultant induced pre- 


Duncker (2) ver 


hero for his juvenile 

me we xdi ial Office о qur Ad 1958. 

eceived in the 0 on a Ph.D. thesis su mitted to th 

k : j part e the graduate fa 
of as report i: Minnesota Decemben we The writer wishes to cedem d 
OE y fessors Вер Ne dele i arald, ке Henry Riecken, and 
tenia a ehachter for their generous advice im this ‘study: ' 
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ference for the food survived 
a disagreeable taste w 
However, he did hot 
concerning generality, 


А 248 d attitudes 
The present study deals with effects of experimentally induced a 
on objects of choice during 


several phases of discrimination learning P 
choosing a given object may be rewarded and where a choice can also la 
made among alternatives to Such a rewarded object. Attitude is um 
ized as a basis for valuing relevant objects which is general rather t s 
specifically including or excluding certain uses of those objects. It is MU 
that attitudinal value and reward value are additive in the production ful 
selective tendencies toward objects. It is further assumed that acp cet 
associations among objects of choice Produce a spread of attitudinal e in 
from one to another. These assumptions, together with accepted princiP 
of associative learning, lead to the following specific hypotheses: аа 

l. Learning to select a particular object is facilitated by a pone. E 
attitude toward the object consistent with its actual reward value, an ul 
inhibited by a pre-learning attitude inconsistent with its actual reward va 


ion 
. ^ ар selectior 
2 9 constant, persistence during extinction in the 


2. With learnin "en of the 
of an object consistently. rewarded during learning is a function 
ard the object prior to rew 


Е ;periencing 
three extinction trials based on ут ЕПП. 
à th each trial. 
ith the food, the preference weakening with ks а 
Š : ather data 

compound attitude and reward, nor did he gat 


attitude tow 
3. When the selective tende 
extinguished, choices among 
positively related to that object in the attitude system. acy 
4. When a set for general evaluation of objects is salient, the tendenc) 


eut + . F asis is 
to select a positively valued object is greater than when such a ba 
less salient. 


ard learning. А stially 

ncy favoring an attitudinal object is an 
А ‚а 

alternatives will favor objects closely 


B. Метнор 


Le Learning Task 


* à : ife 
The objects of selection Were three geometric symbols: a large triangle, 
hereafter referr 


on separate cards in a box Placed ubi oF cach S. Symbol 
cards were selected one at 


n which had a reward 
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a 
me А-ы, = actually contained three stacks of symbol cards—one 
thie "udi dii : А s and one of cs. Each stack contained eight cards, and 
Sh or tke s б № ^. on the back of the second card from the top of the ¢ 
training. “ГЬ ire depending upon experimental condition and phase of 
anid for "^n e t-center-right position of symbols in successive displays 
UN im "pen boxes was varied in a quasi-random counter-balanced order 
Each sy ake Position habits equally inefficient in all experimental conditions. 
symbol choice was automaticall , and each $ could proceed at 


his y registered 
ow, S . B . . 
wn speed through the eight displays in his box. 


Experimental Design 
entary psychology courses 


From 16 to 26 Ss were 
] session. 


2. Subjects and 


Ss w А 
were 321 undergraduates enrolled in elem 


a of Minnesota and Massachusetts. ake 
Each "» B at i time in classrooms for a anuta — 
andis was assigned to one of the 12 experimental groups. The sequence of 

ions for Group Æ was (a) being given а set for general (moral) 
evaluation of objects, (4) being exposed to the attitude-inducing movie, and 
(c) proceeding with the learning task. For Group B the conditions were 
ta) movie, (b) making character ratings of the symbols T, ż, and c, and 
(c) learning task. For Group C the conditions were (a) making ratings, 
(b) movie, and (c) learning task. For Group D the conditions were (a) 
movie, and (4) learning task. For Group E only the making of ratings 
Preceded the learning task, and for Group F only the learning task was 
given, Each of these groups Wês subdivided so that about half the Ss were 
Tewarded during the learning task for choosing ¢ during Trials 1-4 but not 


thereafter (¢-+ groups) and th arded for choosing T during 


e remainder Tew. 
these trials but not thereafter (T+ groups). About 60 per cent of Ss in 
cach condition were males- Groups 4, B, C. 


and D may be considered "experi- 

авар groups with respect to the first three hypotheses since each 8 within 

“he attitude-inducing movie. Groups E and P may be 

groups since attitude induction was omitted for them. 
ipulation of Attitude 

s a one-minute animated cartoon-like 

haracters. The first 20 per cent of the 


el film was omitted since it tended to increase the 


them was exposed to 
considered "control" 
3. Man 


movie wa 


de-inducing 
1, and ¢ 85 © 


The attitu 
melodrama involving +? 

X А eum 
original Heider and Simr 1 
aibi itv of the characters In the film the geometric symbols move human- 
ambiguity 0 s losure. : : 
н ы ar enclosure, s — ; 
like in and about ® rectangul e, seen in plan view, representing 


k де opens with T attackin zhi E. 
a house. Briefly, the mov g t while c looks on. £ 
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strikes back, but is forced to retreat. 
had sought safety. As T 
and makes c's escape po 


T then enters the house in which ¢ 
attempts to corner c, ¢ opens the door of the n 
ssible. Slamming the door on T, t and с dance an 
kiss. But T emerges and chases the pair about the house. When / and € 
escape together, T' becomes very angry and attacks the house. id 

By means of this Movie it was expected that a positive attitude wou i 
be induced in viewers toward z and a negative attitude toward T. In reca й 
Stories written by viewers at the end of the experimental session 7 Was 
frequently referred to as "hero" and T as "bully" or “villain.” 


4. Symbol Rating Scales 


The success of the attitude-induction technique was checked by requiring 
some 8s (Group B) to rate each symbol on 13 dichotomous 7-point character 
adjective scales immediately after having seen the movie, and comparing 
their ratings with those of Ss who had not seen the movie at the time the 
ratings were made (Groups C and E). The scales and the instructions for 
their use were modeled after Osgood’s semantic differential (6). i 
order given, the scales were good-bad, active-passive, clear-unintelligib™ 
strong-weak, helpful-hindering, intelligent-stupid, consistent-inconsistent, lea 4 
er-follower, trustworthy-untrustworthy, informative-uninformative, pinpon 
ful-impulsive, informed-ignorant, and loving-hating. Six of these scales We! 
inverted to discourage halo tendencies. j 

Ап over-all valuation score on each symbol for each S was determined "d 
adding the 13 ratings. Groups C and E, Which had not been exposed to E 
movie, gave mean over-all ratings of 3.06, 3.25, and 2.98 to ¢, c, and ft 
respectively (where 1.00 is the "best" Possible rating—closest to the leis 
end of the uninverted scale—4.00 is the neutral point, and 7.00 is the “worst 
Possible rating). The c; and c-T differences are each significant by critica 
ratio at the .01 level while the t-T difference is not significant. In contrasts 

ave mean over-all ratings of 3.21, 3.62, and 3.91 
to 2, c, and T respectively. The t-T difference is significant beyond the 
-001 level, the т-с difference at the :01 level, and the c-T difference at the 
:07 level. The smallest of the inter-symbo] mean differences among thes¢ 
movie-exposed Ss was greater than the largest among the non-exposed Ss. 
The order of over-all valuation was 2, с, Т, as expected, 

Ratings on the good-bad scale alone indicated that a general evaluative 
judgment contributed strongly to the resultant induced attitude. Considering 
differences between Group B and Groups С and E, ; “gained” 1.06 mean 
scale points through the movie showing, € “gained” 0.41, and T “lost” 1.96. 
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Differences in ratings by female and male Ss were negligible. It should be 
noted that mean ratings of T on the 13 separate scales by Group В ranged 
ie ie a those of ¢ or с. T's mean ratings ranged from 8 (strong- 
Bed) to t (good-bad ), while mean ratings for 2 ranged from 2.54 (good- 

.57 (strong-weak), and for с from 2.67 (good-bad) to 5.48 (strong- 
Weak). Ranges in Groups C and Е smaller and less disparate. 

Further information concerning the symbol valuational effects of the 
Movie came from answers to the question, asked as the end of the experi- 
Mental session, “If you could be an actor in this movie, which role would 
You most like to play?" Responses among movie-exposed male Ss were ż, 59 
Per cent; c, 16 per cent; and Т, 25 per cent. Among female Ss, responses 
Were t, 41 per cent; c, 39 per cent; and T, 20 per cent. The preferential 
order for all Ss combined was £ & Т. 

5. Procedure 
nstructions for the discrimination 
object of this task is to find 
cards as you can. That is, 
aw a card, The fewer 
th the little red X on 


The procedure for all groups began with ir 
task described above. Ss were told that “the 
the card with the X [reward sign]using as few 
try to determine where the X-card is before you dr 
cards you draw in the process of finding the one w! 


paru 
the back, the better will be your score on this task. P 
For Group Æ the movie ; introduced with the following statement, 


was " К ә 

read aloud twice, to make salient à general evaluative basis for valuing 
, 

Symbols : 


I am going to show y 
triangle, 


which there are three geometric 
а small triangle, and a circle, moving in 
ound à larger square. Imagine that the two 
pun people acting out а story.? As the story 
cies i «de how GOOD or how BAD each 
pay attention to the MORAL 


ou à movie in 


in various ways 
triangles and the 
is being acted out i 
of these three charac 
qualities of the three 

а 5 гете 

ав т. С, cml rs = mind during the rest of the experiment. 
arefully and Ке he Jearning task each S was given a sheet on which 


Upon completion ° ‚ a description of the movie story. At the bottom 


ters is- That is, 


figures- 


shown the movie with instructions only to watch 


mory 


ы write out from m to indicate which role in the movie he would most 
of this sheet $ pace 4 were also asked to recall the symbol which they 
like to play. Ss ! ‘why they made this choice. 

ay 


chose first and to § 


o sentence 


s of these instructions were taken verbatim from Shor (8) 


2 The first tW 
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C. RESULTS 
Figures 1 and 2 t. She.sefiss 
> * " . M ne 5 
groups from the first trial of the learning task to the point е den 
at which a change in the reward system was evidenced for cach не hn 
А 3 á à " -hoice 
point cannot be earlier than the completion of the second symbol ¢ 


z " ss trials for all 
show learning curves in terms of errorless trials 


90 
80 
70 
60 
50 
40 


30 


Moral, Movie 
Movie, Rating с 


Rating, Movie == —— 
Movie 


PER CENT OF Ss SCORING ERRORLESS TRIAL 


Rating, non-Movie -—— === 
non-Movie 


1 & з 4 5 
ORDINAL NUMBER OF TRIAL 
FIGURE 1 Е 
LEARNING Curves or tt Groups—Rewarpep FOR CHOOSING THE SMALL TRIANGL 
(“Hero” SYMBOL) 


errorless trial if they chose tw? 
ded (T+) groups 


ап errorless tria]. 


w 
bo 
= 
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1. Hypothesis 1: Learning 
By this hypothesis the movie which was shown to Groups 4, B, C, and D 
Was expec vus ы : + 
f as expected to facilitate learning relative to control Groups Ё and F when 
le the “hero” symbol of the movie, is rewarded. It w 
earning when T, the "villain" symbol, is rewarded. 


ras expected to inhibit 


90 


80 


70 


60 


50 


40 


30 М 
Moral, Movie 

Movie, Rating —I 

20 Rating, Movie —— 

——Á 


PER CENT OF Ss SCORING ERRORLESS TRIAL 


Movie 


7 Rating, 
non-Movie 


non-Movie -—--*4----— 


2 3 
! AL NUMBER OF TRIAL 


ORDIN 
FIGURE 2 
ups REWARDED FOR CHOOSING THE LARGE TRIANGLE 


EV 
yx T+ GIO VILLAIN” SvMBOL) 


Learning CURVES € 
during Trials 1-5 are shown for all groups in Table 
Mean errorle learning groups At-+ and BC+ chose the rewarding 

jy than groups Fr+ and Ez-+, their respective non- 


1. During this phase : 
"i stent? е эке й 
symbol £ more 6o25 The differences in mean errorless trials were 


2 rols. 
attitude-induced cont 


ss trials 
eo 
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* - е Я . - facilita- 
significant at the .05 level by ¢ test and consistent with the learning 
tion hypothesis. 
E " CES А z . eatment, 
Group D+ was slightly inhibited by the attitude-inducing oe ld be 
: ; ic е ч 
though the D-F difference is very small and not significant. It ке acid 
noted that group 014-5 errorless trial distribution was unusually bi 


Р А Р А er cent 
with 32 per cent of the cases Scoring zero errorless trials while 61 p 
scored 3 to 5 errorless trials, 


TABLE 1 
MEAN EnnonLEss TRIALS DURING LEARNING S 
yi rou 
Movie-exposed groups Non-movie £ F 
A BCa D E 25 
t+ Mean 313 2.69 2.19 2.00 1.53 
SD 142 140 1.64 1.39 241 
T+ Mean 3.13 2.86 2.93 2.32 1.50 
SD 1.26 1.35 1.20 1.52 


a Groups B and С are combined i 
to the character rating scales 


d 
= T expose 
п reporting results since they were both 

on this task were practically 


es 
s Ў ; ormanc 
before the learning task and since their perf 
indistinguishable. 


For this reward-consistent-with-attitude 
all test is provided by pooling 
their mean with the mean of 


" over- 
aspect of Hypothesis 1, an 


ing 

scores of all attitude-induced Ss and ay 

pooled scores on non-attitude-induced Ss. DR 
errorless trials for ABCD:4- was 2.65, while for EF:-4- the mean was ^ 

The difference is significant at the .05 level by ¢ test. was 

Results for T+ groups w t to 

ded. 


еге not consistent with this hypothesis. d 
expected that the movie would induce avoidance tendencies with respec 
T and thereby reduce discrimination learning efficiency when T is pacem 
Table 1 shows that Groups ATL, BCT-L, and DT- each excelled Eus 
respective T- controls. Differences for 4 jen 
in the + condition and none were significant at the .05 level. ude 

Pooling scores for an over-all test of this reward-inconsistent-with-attitu д 
aspect of Hypothesis 1, mean errorless trials for ABCDT-- was 2.94 са 
for EFT+ was 2.36. This difference is significant at the .02 level and co 
trary to the hypothesis. 


and BC groups were smal 


Analysis of variance reflected the movie effect but failed to reveal signif 
cant movie X reward or movie X reward X character rating interaction 
in accounting for variation in all errorless tria] Scores 


2. Hypothesis 2 Persistence 


For evaluation of object-selection persis 


; tence during extinction in attitude- 
induced and attitude-non-induced Ss, 


results were tabulated only for Ss 
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oe né Trial 5 up to the third choice in that trial. That is, 
can iei ean an object in any series of choices, е. 2 Trial Б. 
ÜA atar mns Ba y Bice Ss who are approaching that object to begin with. 
боран he do: trial the reward (the red X) came immediately after 
the ебе: = ane t (in t+ groups) or T (in T+ groups). On Trial 5 
tend ah = ue of this symbol was disconfirmed by the non-occurrence of 
ene E ter the second choice of that symbol. T herefore Ss who went on 

r more additional consecutive draws of that symbol were designated 
vitched immediately to another symbol were 
› To insure that group differences in persistence 
learning, the distribution of 
non-movie Ss who 
In each category of 


" 
None ш those who sv 
$ gnated “non-persisters.’ 
ces attributable to differences in E А 
an de thal scores during Trials 1-4 for movie E 
ейт е errorless Trial 5" criterion were ‘Compare Е 4 

ng efficiency.—0, 1, 2, 3, and 4 of Trials 1-4 errorlessly performed— 
the proportion of movie-exposed Ss so closely matches the proportion of non- 
movie Ss that a mutual fit as good or better would occur by chance in fewer 
than 5 samplings in 100. (Chi square is 0.66 which at 4 df is very small: 


95 < p < .98.) 
By Hypothesis 2, attitude-induced (movie) | 
Tewarded for choosing £ during the learning trials were expected to per- 
sist more than non-movie groups in choosing that symbol during extinction. 
On the other hand, movie groups which had been rewarded for choosing T 
: less than non-movie groups 


during the learning trials were expected to persist 


during extinction. 
Among all 89 + movie-exposed 
Criterion 70 per cent persisted. Fifty-six per ce 
movie Ss persisted. ponding percenta 
and 72. Although a greater rtion of attitude-in 
non-induced Ss did persist, ifference is signi 
3. Hypothesis 3: Inter-Object Relations 
This hypothesis stated that “when the v tendency favoring an 
ышка diee BP? {Шу € eredi x t alternatives will 
favor objects closely айй positively е c ha that E ect in the attitude 
System." Of fhe 39 2 movie-expos? s who met the errorless Trial 5° 
criterion, 75 per cent switched P i | 
stand A ой Tria 5, The other 4 per cent of course switched to. Te 
andoning e Ss, 52 per cent switched to c and 


i -movl 
orresponding non Я Я 
ZUM EX pit T. Chi square 1 4.01 which at 1 df is significant at 
per cen 


vie) groups which had been 


Ss who met the "errorless Trial 5” 
nt of the 25 corresponding non- 
ges for T+ Ss were 75 
de-induced than attitude- 
ficant by chi square. 


ched t9 
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the .05 level. The reward-consistent-with-attitude aspect of Hypothesis 3 
is thus supported by these over-all data, engi 
related to [the reward] object.’ Comparisons of performances of ase 
Groups A-F, BC-E, and D-F are in the predicted direction but none alo 
reaches the .05 level of significance, 


i : е itively 
since c was "closely and pos 


Ss in T+ groups could choose either ? or c after abandoning T in 80 
5. Neither of these was "closely and positively" related to T. £ sena 
was rated higher than c on the character ratings. On this basis Z'4- mov! 
exposed Ss might be expected to favor 7 


s ice. “This 
as an alternative choice. 
tendency would be over and 


above a selective tendency based upon geometric 
stimulus generalization Which would also be a factor in non-movie терт 
Among the 95 T+ movie-exposed Ss who met the “errorless Trial 
criterion, 47 per cent chose ¢ as their fi 
after abandoning T. Of the 
switched to т. Chi squ 


acceptable level, 


á . Trial 
rst alternative choice on TT cent 
29 corresponding non-movie Ss, 31 cap dri 
m. QUE. à : ienificant at / 
are is 1.79 which at 1 df is not significant 


4. Hypothesis 4: General Evaluative Set 


> z А jects 
This hypothesis stated that “when a set for general evaluation of obj 


is salient, the tendency to select a Positively valued object is greater than 
when such a basis is less salient.” A general evaluative basis for wey 
t, T, and c was made salient for Group 4 by instructing these Ss to amer 
to "good" and “bad” qualities in the three movie figures. For Groups d 
and C some lesser degree of salience of moral discriminanda would or 
ably be produced by requiring $s to character-rate the three figures- 


: Б а : was 
Group D no general evaluative set was specially induced, so salience 
expected to be least here. 


"approach" the most positively 
ce of Trial 1. Table 2 shows the pro- 
4 T, or c at the outset of Trial 5 
ll groups were small, the proportion? 


; t 
implied He 
nct from: T” gi that each of i 
х ч trying to get ¢ t 5 Thirty" 
оде deerusions. were; mat classifiable. Of the remaining rar imee a were 
classified as "7 and c аге an agreeable pair." , рег 
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TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION or INITIAL SYMBOL CHOICES AT THE OUTSET OF TRIAL 1 


Movie-exposed groups Non-movie groups 


Symbol ^ H К b P s 
д i 
Frequency 16 13 17 6 13 15 
Proportion 34 EZ 28 10 27 33 
‘ Frequency 9 21 19 36 22 16 
p e 19 35 32 40 26 35 
Frequency 22 26 24 18 13 15 
Ha. PME 4 B 30 30 E, 3 
"s Me 60 48 46 
quency 47 60 60 

Proportion ibo i0 10 — 19 100 101 

at the .01 level. Later phases of the 


is 9.2 ; "m 
26 which at 2 df is significant 


learning series did not yield reliable salience-linked differences. 


D. DiscussioN 

Regarding. behavior toward à reward-yielding, positively valued object 
(2), bias in its favor has been satisfactorily demonstrated in the learning 
Phase, unreliably indicated in the persistence phase, and satisfactorily 
d f the discrimination series. 


p oristrated in the alternative choice phase Г ad ett 
белеш » күз .vieldi ut negatively và ued object 
Cgarding behavior toward à reward-yielding g y J 


"» : бї and in the learnin hase it was 
(T), in no phase was 1t actually ау oided, and i gP wa 


actually preferred relative to the preference of Ss for whom this object 

had no attitudinal meaning. Regarding behavior 1m thie prërewand phase, 

tenden "s l the most valued object varied with salience of 
cy to choose е » 


Moral valuational cues. 
But despite the relati 


positively 


racter rating received by ¢ and despite 
was the least chosen and T 


z aar aak che figures in the initial vg ri gre movie-exposed 
Ss. It will Pe noted in Table 2 that vey r w ip per: rie cues 
for a character evaluating set, SEDES vm ih il aR {= 

ага ast а g all groups. There 


: e luation—chose с 
or aractcr eva ч LAS z м + 
iented toward char :nal factors influenced initial choices, in particular 


i : s : : 
ier that non н entries by movie figures into the “house” (the order 
e simple sequence ki 

cking a C 

jy 0- PA : : 

Was c, T, and final T some differential choice among these figures after 
Pating having t° i Group D were more likely to note a discrete ordering 
seeing the ane ` jer of entt- In fact a greater proportion of Ss in Group 
of figures suc! try in their 
D mentioned priority ied 


vely high cha 


desirable role to play, 


haracter-evaluative set, and and antici- 


post-experimental movie-recall stories 
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than Ss in other groups. Also it was found that those Group D Ss whose 
stories were low in plot detail (below 
T') overchose c and underchose & T 
choosing in high-and low-detai 
level between .05 and .01. 


the median in citations of 2, c, and/or 
he distributions of ¢, c, and T initial 
l Ss in Group D differed by chi Square a 
Lack of plot detail in stories could plausibly " 
a function of attention to mechanical details of the movie which were 
irrelevant to the plot and its valuational implications. 

Contrary to expectations, 
during T-rewarded discrimi 
to the movie, 


the choosing of Tin the initial choice a 
nation training—was facilitated by — 
Introspections collected from Group 4 concerning bases e 
initial choice indicated that Т was frequently chosen because “he T 
"dominant" in the movie, This basis for choosing would conflict with t 
evaluative basis unless attention were focussed upon characteristics in hey" 
T excelled t. The three characteristics in which post-movie ratings of abe 
exceeded those of ¢ were “strong,” “active,” and “leader.” These ameman 
rated “positive” attributes taken together with extremely rated à 
attributes of T such as “bad,” “hating,” “hindering,” and Suara о 
make T' a more ambivalent character than г, whose over-all rating excee ч 
T's but whose range of mean rated characteristics was much per 
Exposure to the movie facilitated learning in the T+ condition poss?" 
because the reward Served to confirm at least the “positive” attributes of du 
which were unknown to non-movie Ss. An unambiguously "negative" US un 
toward some object might still, presumably, produce interference in 
crimination learning where choosing that object is rewarded. for 

The results of this study indicate that the expectation of reward d 
selecting or "approaching" Positive attitudinal objects is highly nar 
But the results cast doubt on the Simple notion that a negative attitu S 
toward an object interferes with development of an association between 
that object and positive consequences for selecting that object. In this 
respect the findings of the present study are consistent with those of Postman 
and Murphy (7). They showed that attitudes influence the learning 0 
word pairs where both the cue member and the response member of бас" 
pair is ап attitude-related word. However, they found that learning WS 
facilitated by both compatible attitudinal associations (both words strongly 
positive or both words strongly negative) and incompatible attitudinal associa 
tions (one word strongly positive and the other strongly negative). 

The results of the present study are also consistent with the findings of 
Jones and Aneshansel (5) whose Prejudiced Ss learned anti-prejudicia 
statements under certain conditions faster than unprejudiced Ss. The pres 
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be such a condition, facili- 
ssociations for objects with 
s not inconsistent with the 


iae erai that object ambivalence may 
id Е oration of object-positive value a 

en many negative attributes. This i 
ag many positive attributes, where 
hases of a discrimination learning 
be conceived of 
ndifferen- 


findi Н 
ings w : x 
Mais with respect to an object havir 
ila Tear a s 
ar facilitation was noted in various p 
at attitude can more usefully 


seri : 
ies. In general it appears th 
l and response sets than as an u 


as suscentibili à 
к usceptibility to certain perceptua 
la " : 

ted approach or avoidance set. 


E. SUMMARY 

ard an object would facili- 
d would similarly 
further postulated 
behaviors. Atti- 
a movie in 


d. Control 


It уне Ha Е 
was postulated that a positive attitude tow: 
to select that object an 


tate aua ee " 
learning discriminatively 
after extinction. It was 


be imus aiia мда. and extinc 
tudes С. e y negative attitude would inhibit such selective 
which d ard three geometric figures were induced by showing Ss 
8 hese figures enacted roles which were differently evaluate 
Э were not shown the movie. The same figures then appeared in a symbol 
discrimination learning task. When the "hero" symbol was rewarded, 
learning was facilitated by exposure to the movie as was post-extinction 
favoring of this symbol's companion. When the "villain" symbol was 
Tewarded, learning was also facilitated by the movie. This effect was inter- 
Preted in terms of object ambivalence. Salience of general evaluative cues 
Was also shown to influence discriminative choice behavior. 
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A. PROBLEM 
on person perception 


: 

Grad : à 
ually emerging from various research. findings 
from an impoverished 


ndis dieron n required to make judgments 1 
situation, the perceiver responds by "filling in the gaps" according to 
4). As psychologists who make clinical diagnoses 
has enough information about a person to enable 
The individual untrained 


is 
the concept that, whe 


Certain orderly principles ( 
are well aware, one rarely 
ph er complex judgments with certainty. d 
a pit alls of personality appraisal, however, seldom hesitates or lacks 

nee in his judgments of people when asked to make evaluations on 
the basis of the scantiest of information. Of great interest is the process by 


which he makes these judgments 
І Previous research on forming 
Stimulus information (4, 5, 7) suggests 
factors ате: (а) A tendency to use analogy 
information to personality judgments. This use of analogy 
metaphorical generalization by Secord (4). (b) А tendency on the part 
of the perceiver to organize stimulus infor nitive structure 
With congruent parts. 
Several lines of eviden 


impressions of people. Asch е" 
describing both human characteristics 


ersonality from limited 
that among the important organizing 


to bridge the gap from stimulus 
has been termed 


impressions of P 


mation into a COE 


ate the use of analogy in forming 
ated that metaphorical terms 
and physical properties of things or 


а parallel manner in many languages. In a variety of 
І ferred to as warm or cold, deep or shallow, bright 


кү йу ла en If qualities may apply to things and people, then 
it is WEN ? dem step {0 the suggestion “a ee in stimulus 
cee m P gener: ri pon Tas sm А m a 
Person who has а coars jmoore Bae guage may have attributed 
_ 

* Received in the Editorial pporte "o pA p^ grant (M-1892) from 
NM GT OI Public Health Service. 
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ce converge to illustr: 
1) has demonstr: 


events are used in 
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T ТТР s erson who 
to him lack of Sensitivity or a "coarseness" of personality; a per 
dresses poorly may be thought of as uncouth. 


з М i ment, 
This use of analogy may well be a rather general property of judg 


for it appears in the judgment of concepts. Osgood, Suci, and тана 
(3) report that judges asked to rate a variety of concepts on a diversity se 
adjectives produce systematic and orderly ratings, with considerable agreeme | 
even on some adjectives which might appear to be unrelated to the poen 
"Thus, a boulder is not only large and heavy rather than small and light, but Е 
also tends to be strong, loud, and deep rather than weak, soft, and dium. 
The tendency toward congruency may be illustrated by the findings 
Asch, Block, and Hertzman (2) who demonstrated that a perceiver poem 
with a brief trait list describing a person organizes these adjectives i А 
coherent description involving considerable congruency among the in| apii 
which taken as stimulus information may appear to be independent, Os s: lg 
contradictory. Stritch and Secord (7) have also illustrated this iei 
by showing that the experimental alteration of facial attributes in une eot 
tends to induce perceptual changes in other unchanged facial attributes so 45 


А А Рив »rsonality 
make the complex of attributes congruent with an organized person? 
impression. 


es, 


The present Paper attempts to illustrate the process of metaphorien 
generalization and the tendency toward congruency by demonstrating з P 
effects on the judgments of facial attributes. Most previous studies "e 
impression formation have presented a photograph as stimulus puc jer 
and asked for personality judgments, By reversing this procedure and as pe 
for judgments of facial characteristics from a personality sketch, the operat! 


= E ks x. A may 
of analogical thinking and the tendency toward congruency in judgment 
perhaps be more aptly illustrated. 


B. STATEMENT oF HYPOTHESES 


* š ity 
l. Judges presented with contrasting verba] descriptions of personality 


с fhe A н ‘or 
and asked to rate the physical characteristics of the persons visualized f 
each description produce contrasti 


sociated verbal personality sketches will tend to achieve congruency by rating 
the physical characteristics of the Person in the direction “implied” by the 
verbal description. Corollary: The Photograph and the verbal descriptio 
may each be thought of as independently tending to produce a rating at 
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Specifi i Я | A Hs А А 

c points along a given physiognomic dimension. The more discrepant 
ysiog 

“distort” facial attributes in 


thes > м 
и ыд points, the greater the tendency to 
irection of the verbal sketch. 


C. METHOD 
1. Ratings of Imagined Physiognomies 


— me college freshmen in an English class (Group I) were given 
look Perge fiin and asked to imagine how these persons would 
un cot was then asked to rate each physiognomic image on à 
Stritch be. e of facial attributes (sce "Table 2), adapted from the study of 
of minds s Secord (7). The descriptions were chosen largely from clusters 
Кес ality traits shown by Secord, Dukes, and Bevan (5) to form a 
whole, and were as follows: 
Nein! а 4. This man is warmhearted and honest. He has a good 
se of humor and is intelligent and unbiased in his opinions. He is respon- 


sib 7 М 
le and self-confident with an air of refinement. 
Description B. This man is ruthless and brutal. He is extremely hostile, 


Quick tempered, and overbearing. He is well known for his boorish and 


E: i Р А 
ulgar manner is a very domineering and unsympathetic person. 


Verbal Personality Descriptions 


2. Distortion of Facial Perceptions by 
as as follows. 


g the congruency hypothesis w 


The procedure for testin ] a 
Four male photographs showing only the head and face were combined with 
each of the two personality descriptions used in the previous portion of the 
experiment. Photographs and oral descriptions were presented to different 
Eroups of 21 college fres g to the following arrangement. 


hmen accordin, 
3, 4 with no descriptions 


Pictures 1, 2; 


G 
а. Picture 1 with Description 4 
Picture 2 with Description B 
Group . Picture 1 with Description B 
Picture 2 with Description 4 
Group. Y Picture 3 with Description 4 
p едй Picture 4 with Description B 
Picture 3 with Description B 
Group VI н" Picture 4 with Description A 


м he verbal descriptions alone, and used to test 

nding t° b м H А а е 
es I, s provides us with the imagined physiognomies which are 
e first hypot ihe verbal descriptions. Group П, the control group, 


6 H 
'appropriate" to 
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: А : : : E А А inimally 
provides us with physiognomic ratings for each picture which are minimally 
affected by personality factors. 


Analysis of these data w 
mean physiognomic ratings 
with the mean phy: 


Р -h attribute. 
as conducted as follows. First, on each attribu É 
e А ге 

for the verbal descriptions alone were compa 


z : s x > is com- 
stognomic ratings for the pictures alone, From this c 
parison predictions were made for each 


direction and magnitude of the change w 
the picture and v 


attribute for each picture as to the 
hich would be induced by presenting 
erbal description together. In other words, suppose ? 
photograph, when presented alone, is perceived ce 
A verbal personality sketch gives the impression that a person has thin lips. 


1 А ; e 
When this photograph is presented with that sketch, the lips should " 
rated as somewhat less thick than they w 
presented alone. 


и ick lips. 
as having rather thick lip 


zas 
ere when the photograph w 


D. Rzrsurrs 

Ап examination of the 
described only by 
among judges on 
the impression of 
1, six 2 


ratings of facial attributes of the individuals 
verbal Personality sketches reveals marked consensus 
a given description, For example, Description 4 creates 
aman with “bright eyes.” Of the 21 judges, 13 rate him 
‚ and two 3, with no ratings in Categories 4, 5, 6, and 7 of the ae 
Not all attributes are rated with such high agreement, of course. Table . 
lists attributes having the highest consensus, as defined statistically by а үү 
standard deviation, and also indicates the rating scale position represented М 
the mean of the 21 Judges for each description. Agreement over all ponit 
may also be assessed for each description. Agreement indices were det 
by computing a Personian correlation coefficient from mean ratings obtainet 
by splitting the judge group into halves, with N = 32 attributes. These 
were .78 and .81, for 4 and B respectively, " 
The first hypothesis is that the two contrasting verbal descriptions will 


Produce widely different Physiognomic impressions. Table 2 summarize? 
the data which demonstrate this point, A]I but 7 of the 32 facial attributes at 
: wi o 
; IN one of two ways: i 
TN А у 

© significantly different for the t" 


i 3 Й 
atings for Description В are significantly 
more extreme (5 < .006). Most of the differences are of the first. variety» 


which were tested by the Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed-ranks test (6)- 
Those differing in extremity of таң are marked with an asterisk. The 
attribute where B was 


test (6), The marked 


descriptions (p < 02). (b) The r 


latter test was made by recordin 


rated more extreme than 4 and applying the sign 
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impressions aroused by the two verbal 


'siognomic 
the perceiver in relating 


Contrast between the ph 
ersonality sk ifi us | 
Personality sketches testifies to the ready facility of 


Personality to physiognomy. 


A TABLE ! 
ATTRIBUTES Havinc Most CONSENSUS ON IMAGINED PHYSIOGNOMIES 


Description A Description B 
Scale position 


Attribute Scale position Attribute 
Bri Sr aen эн E Е 
aan res bright Mouth curvature corners turned down 
Age grooming neat Facial tension 7 tense 
Directness { average _ Harsh-soft lighting harsh 
istance bat „Базе toward direct Age toward older 
traight-curly hair’ toward close атар эн конар} 
oriz. wrinkles 1 алегаве ор exion nes à 
Mouth а s average Brow | nitte 
Thickness vature corners turned up Set of jaw hard 
ечен f lips average Horiz. wrinkles many 
Imac TABLE 2 
MAGINED PHYSIOGNOMIES FoR Two CONTRASTING VERBAL DESCRIPTIONS OF PERSONALITY 
Trait Description 4 Description B 
‘Grooming of hait neat slicked down or disheveled 
Waviness of hair av. waviness straight or wavy 
kin texture av. texture rough texture 
Teaviness of eyebrows av. heaviness heavy 
eight of eyebrows ay. height low " 
eene of gaze diet К gue 
RERO down gaze upward ae S rowed ehe 
Буе sae eyes ыз aik deep or protruding 
енисе hsrwé = av. distance close or wide apart 
Ewa А en eyes bright av. brightness 
ye brightnes de wrinkles av. wrinkles 
“ye-corner wrinkles many v SOW knitted brow 
ynitted-relaxed brow peer wrinkled brow 
ү orizontal wrinkles а width wide or narrow 
Vidth of nose eraight av. straightness 
Straightness of nose relaxed distended 
Mrs corners UP corners down 
«Mouth curvature av. fullness thick or thin 
Fullness of lips av. set hard set 
Set of jaw av. squareness square 
Squareness of chin av. prominence prominent 
Cheekbones av. shade dark 
Complexion av. tenseness tense 
racial tension soft harsh 
„ВАШЕ але dditional physiognomic traits were not rated in a signifi- 
Note.—The following f°. the two personality descriptions: age, eyelid visibility, 
cantly different manne e" nose, Size of ears, set of ears, width of face. 
width of forehead, Ipe an asterisk differ significantly in that ratings for Description 
* Traits marked with 257 006). Other traits have significantly different means 
are more extreme 


(p= .02). 


TABLE 3 


SUGGESTED ANaLocIcAL BASES FOR AssoclATION BETWEEN PERSONALITY IMPRESSIONS AND FACIAL ATTRIBUTES 


Personality 


Facial attribute 


Basis of association 


honest 
honest 


intelligent 


self-confident 


responsible 

self-confident 
self-confident 
warmhearted 


overall impression: normal, 
well-balanced, conforming 


ruthless 
brutal 
hostile 
ruthless 
brutal 
hostile 
ruthless 
brutal 
hostile 
hostile 


air of refinement } 


quick temper 


vulgar 
domineering 
overbearing 


overall impression: extremist 
от deviationist 


Description A 


direct gaze 
widened eyes 


bright eyes 
upward gaze 


neat hair 


relaxed nostrils 
soft lighting 
average ratings 


Description B 


rough skin 


hard set jaw 


harsh lighting 


dark complexion 


distended nostrils 
facial tension 


slicked down or 
disheveled hair 


heavy eyebrows 


extreme ratings 


direct = honest 
widened eyes = open = honest 


(ie intelligent 


bright eyes — alert — intelligent 


т — negn, — J refinement 
looking up = pride = Tenn 


self-discipline — responsible 
nentnesxss elf. disc pline — responsible 
pride in appearance — confident 
relaxed nostrils — relaxed — self-confident 
soft — warmhearted 
average or centered on scale = normal, well-balanced 


rough skin = roughness = 4 ПАЗ) 
ane 7 | brutal 


hard — 4 brutal 
hostile 


ruthless 
harsh — 4 brutal 
hostile 


dark complexion — dark mood — hostile expression 


distension 


tension. = emotionality — quick temper 


poor grooming — vulgar 


heavy — heavy pressure or force — aggression 


extreme ratings — extremist or deviationist 


FEE 


A90'TOHOASd '1VIOOS 30 1vNunof 
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attributes for Descriptions 4 


The ss : E TE d 
e wide discrepancies in imagined facial 
tematic manner 


and B can occur only if the judges are responding in a sys 
if these responses are similar from 
the ratings is due in part to 
acial appearance, 
a subject 


“hn фео sketches and only | 
ОШ ЕП m ge. The systematic nature of 
Bi the A prov ee associations. between personality and f : 
discussed "id 3 bier ci and consensual facial expressions, 
^H! eisew here (4). In addition, however, reasoning by analogy also 

ars to underlie some of the associations. Some suggested analogies are 


outli DE 
utlined in "Table 3. 

The sec ae — ; " 
" he second hypothesis is that combining a verbal personality sketch with 
е prese H ы 2 4 x ә 
an i resentation of a photograph will lead to distortion of perceived facial 

attri "M aes А "ign > 
butes in the direction of the physiognomic impression created by the 
senting the 


Pers ity = ; 
sonality sketch. Figures in Table + are frequencies repre 


TABLE 4 
s BY PERSONALITY SKETCHES 


Pre 

ED 

ICTIONS OF PERCEPTUAL DISTORTION OF PHOTOGRAPH 
Description B 


Description 4 
No. of No. of 


p me times times 
i times i times 
*Predictor 5s discon- con- discon- 
Criteri 3 d firmed P 
riterion firmed firmed Р firme rme 
Directi 
ection of 
sina terence 67 56 > .05 80 41 < .0002 
s 52 < .05 67 59 > .05 


n is based on comparisons of sketch attributes and 

direction of difference and size of difference. A prediction 
n Ceetch-photog aph combination is rated in the predicted 
sketch-P creates an impression of heavy eyebrows, 
d should be perceived as 


difference 71 


* А " 
Note: The predictor criterio 


Photograph attributes О 
;, Cohfirmed when thed = 
ection, For example, if а ver 
ud a photograph of medium eyebrows 

eavier-than-medium eyebrows 


difference between the mean attribute rating of a person- 
a dl 


alone result in a 


Number of times 
ality sketch resented alone and a photograph presented 
Р ketch when the sketch and photograph are presented 
attributes, the potential 


io; wm (dem ч» our photographs and 32 t potentia 
т зло ratings which may be distorted for a given description is 
4 * The N’s in the table are slightly smaller because ina few 
+ X 32 or 128. ean ratings of sketch and photograph were identical, 
instances the separate rediction. Levels of significance were determined 
leaving no basis ог (6)- From Table 3 it is apparent that the data are 
by the binomial test pothesis for both descriptions, although the difference 
consistent with t ji not sufficiently large to be significantly different. 


for Description 
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A corollary to the above hypoth 
between sketch attribute and photog 
photograph attribute will be distorted 
and sketch are rated as a unit. ^ 
were more frequently in the 
does the difference approach 
binomial test). 


esis is that the greater the difference 
raph attribute, the more frequently the 
toward the sketch when the photograph 
Table + reveals that although these aie 
predicted direction, only for Description : 
significance (z= 1.62; P = .053; one-taile 


E. Discussion 

From the foregoing results it is cle 
about an individual in the form of 
impressions of the details of his f 
consensus among judges on га "mm 
Judgmental process is based upon systematic associations between possa 
impressions and facial attributes. This consensus is thought to be pps 
in part by two factors. One is the culturally provided associations betweet 
personality and facial appearance and the other is the use of analogy to bridge 
the gap from personality impression to facial attribute. The latter process = 
been termed metaphorical generalization. "The forms of analogy outline 


E 3 x "ee > ‘dely different 
35 occurring in the present investigation may well occur in widely diff 
circumstances, such as those 


relationships or behavioral info 
basis for judgment, or in more 
interviews, where the deman 


ar that given personality information 
а verbal sketch, subjects can readily pue 
acial appearance. Moreover, there is е 
ings of facial appearance, implying that the 


informal face-to-face situation where role 
Tmation are too scanty to form an adequate 
formal situations such as personnel p 
d placed upon the interviewer exceeds i 
information which a brief interview js capable of providing. Metaphor c 
generalization may also support the formation of appraisals of anothe 


person in a direction dictated by motiv. 
the other. 


The tendency toward congruency, : 
investigation, tends to operate as another source of "error." The disposition 
of the perceiver to organize perceptual] dat 
sistency and integration. means that some 
must be altered in the interests of 
this tendency toward congruency 


. s Lean OF 
ations to form a certain opinio 
" sent 
also demonstrated in the pres 


a so аз to achieve maximum СОЛ" 
of the elements of information 
a more unified impression. One form 9 
is the well-known halo effect. 
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JUDICE REDUCTION* 


The Journal of Social Psy 


THE DIFFERENTIAL NATURE OF PRE 


Department of Sociology, New York University 


joux H. Mann? 


——— 


A. PROBLEM 
as concerned social scientists during the 


One of the problems which h 
ans by which racial prejudice can be 


er ne EA is how to devise me y : c 
ot semi ча ies in this arca have typically involved testing the effectiveness 
анн 2r methods which are purported to reduce racial prejudice using 
ениб criteria seemed appropriate to the investigator. These studies have 
K y been summarized by Allport (2), Saenger (7), and Harding, 
Autner, Prohansky, and Chein (5). The latter authors have emphasized the 
importance of measuring racial prejudice in terms of affective, cognitive, and 
Conative components, and specifying the effect of a given change procedure 
оп each component. In this connection they state that it is necessary to 
examine "the functional dependence of intergroup attitudinal components 
on each other. Do changes in any one of them necessarily imply corresponding 
Changes in the others? ‘There is Very little direct evidence on this point 


(5, p. 1030) 
dependence of components of racial prej- 


'The problem of the functional н 4 
udice has both practical and theoretical importance. From a practical view- 
Point it is necessary t9 know whether one can change the most tractable 
udice and assume that other aspects will show an 
this is the case the practitioners task is simplified. If 
the practitioner must consider the possibility 
of having to change © nent of racial prejudice by a different means. 
ч :swpoint the degree of functional dependence between 

:udice has direct implications for a general 

3 Racial prejudice may be viewed as а sample 
hat this is the case the functional 
d behavioral aspects of this 
ndence of these com- 


the components 
theory of personalit Ae extent t 
i о emet the € ue 
— attitu ; the cognitive, affective, an 
eer . 
M нА c repr sentative of the functional depe 
^ titude ea e attitudes and aspects of personality. 
onents in ot? 
eee 
sorial Offi 
* Received in ane ней at 
1 Based on а Рё 
A jation- 
ssociation 339 


ice on September 30, 1958. 
the 1958 convention of the American Psychological 
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With these considerations in mind the 
order to determine whether ch 
reflected by parallel changes 


ertaken in 
present study was undertaken à 
s : "judice 15 
ange in one component of racial prejudic 
in other components. 


B. METHOD 


In order to determine whether cognitive, affective, and behavioral aspects 
of racial prejudice are functionally related, measures of these variables m" 
obtained from the members of several small inter-racial groups near the 
beginning and near the end of their small group experience. н 

The experimental subjects were members of a graduate course in Bap 
tion. Forty-seven of the subjects were white and 31 were Negro. Thirty 0 
the white subjects were Protestant and 17 were Catholic. Thirty of the 
Negro subjects were Protestant and one was Catholic. Thirty-four of the 
subjects were males and 44 were female 
in the North and 36 lived in the South, 
was 30. The age range extended from 22 to 60 years. 

The subjects were assigned to six-man groups by a system of random 
numbers. Thirteen such groups were form 
Persons. Group members were not previously acquainted with each other. 
Each group met in leaderless group discussion four times a week over ; 
three-week period. Each meeting varied in length from one hour to one aa 
and a half. These leaderless groups were an integral part of the eq 
course in which all subjects were enrolled. The course emphasized de 
importance of democratic sharing of ideas, feelings, and experiences. oW 
groups were designed to provide a setting for such a democratic es 
They therefore provided a setting for inter-racial group contact Pise 
by the elements which Allport (2) has described as tending to reduce yin 
Prejudice, namely: equal status, institutional sanction, and common pa 
(as defined by the course content). The conditions were, therefore, such as 


n Pasa ж 
to encourage prejudice reduction in one or more of the components of rac! 
prejudice. 


sete lived 
Forty-two of the subjects cem 
The median age of the subjec 


em а 78 
ed, consisting of a total of 


15 Instruments 
Three instruments were used in order to measure change in the cognitive, 
affective, and behavioral aspects of racial prejudice. 

The E Scale from the California Public Opinion Survey was used in 
order to obtain a measure of the Cognitive aspects of racial prejudice. Only 
the "patriotism" subscale of the total E Scale was Used in order to increase 
the speed with which the E Scale could be administered, This subscale is 
reported by Levinson (1) to have a correlation of ‚92 with the total Ё 
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Sc: SN Lans 
cale. A split-half reliability check of the subscale yielded a coefficient of .78 


whi 
which compared favorably with the split-half reliability of .80 reported by 


Levinson (1). 
Wd ie madri рч was used in order to obtain l 
individual ira m eg Lopes i his d acea Lwi the 
Bis te onee to im S wi К н criterion » om would уйй most 
ин чынан riends witl at the end of the summer session £ This 
Сус. v3 p w p adapted from Ausubel (3). Since Ausubel, Schiff, and 
ЕЕ ы аш 2n the sociometric choices of subjects using the question" 
the st у skewed, a forced choice precedure was introduced into 
5 aire used in the present study in order to correct for this 
tendency. = 
In order to obtain a measure of th 


a measure of 


he behavioral aspect of racial prejudice 
ank other group members on the 
It was assumed that when group 
were responding to the 
other group 


each group member was asked to T 
Criterion "amount of racial prejudice." 
members ranked each other on this criterion, they 
behavior or behavioral tendencies which they observed in 


members. 
All of these instruments were administered to all experimental subjects 
at the third and eleventh general class sessions of the graduate course which 


they were all attending. 
C. RESULTS 


In order to be able te test the degree of functional dependence which 
existed among the components of racial prejudice, it was necessary to establish 
that, at least, one of these components had undergone à significant change 
of the small grouP experience. A comparison was therefore 
made of the early and late E by the use of a Mann-Whitney U- 
test. А critical ratio of 2:07 was obta that the cognitive 


been reduced. 
ores were then derived for each measure of prej- 


hese difference scores were correlated with each 
iiber ln aries ЖӨ whether the three companen of prejudice were, 
te: fict, functionally tA eo of —.12 m obtained between 
is comitio n affective pre-post i erence scores. correlation of .09 

í І Р ive and behavioral pre-post difference scores. 
Was obtained bet 1:05 was obtained between the behavioral and affective 
Finally a C apa res. None of these correlations are significant. The 
difference te, therefore, that there is no functional dependence 


is study indica” i 
L^. affectives and behavioral components of racial prejudice. 


during the course 
Scale scores 


ined indicating 


aspect of prejudice had 
Pre-post difference sci 
udice for all 78 subjects 


cognit 


pre-post 
results of th 


„ognitive 
among the cogniti V 
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D. Discussion 


The findings of the study are negative. The reliability of the measuring 
instruments must therefore be considered, since lack of findings may be due 
to low reliability rather than lack of relationship. 'The E Scale was reported 
earlier to have a split-half reliability of .78. Ausubel reports а corrected 
split-half reliability for the Sociometric Questionnaire on which the present 
Sociometric Questionnaire is based of 90. The reliability of the group 
members prejudice ranking has not been determined. However in a previous 
study (6) the author found that this measure correlated as high as .5+ with 
other measures indicating that the measure must h 
The evidence would seem to indi 
findings cannot be 


ave reasonable reliability. 
cate, therefore, that the lack of positive 
attributed to the unreliability of the measuring instruments. 
For the practitioner interested j 


А : -dice these 
n the reduction of racial prejudice thes 
findings suggest a pessimistic but 


important conclusion, namely that each 
component of racial prejudice must be reduced separately since change in one 
component is unrelated to change in other components. This conclusion 
suggests the importance of determining the differential effectiveness of various 
prejudice reducing techniques on the various components of racial prejudice. 
It seems reasonable to assume that different techniques influence different 
components. If this proves to be the case it would be important for the 
Practitioner to give increased emphasis to accurate differential diagnosis ss 
the relative contribution of the various components of racial prejudice In 
any given situation and base his choice of remedial technique upon the results 
of such a diagnosis. 


> s 7 » зе r 
From the theoretical point of view the findings suggest a thrce-facto 


approach to the change process. It has often been customary to view per- 
sonality and attitudinal change as a global Process in which the whole per- 
sonality is reorganized or reconstituted. The present findings suggest that 
differential changes in cognitive, affective, and behavioral components of 
an aspect of personality are possible, This finding has important implications 
for a general theory of Personality change and deserves to be replicated on 
other aspects of personality. 
E. Summary 

This study considered the functional d 


and behavioral components of racial prejudice, ‘The subjects of this inquiry 


were 78 students participating in a graduate course in Education. Each 
subject was randomly assigned to a six-man group. 


leaderless group discussion four times a week over 


€pendence of the cognitive, affective, 


'These groups met in 
a three-week period. 
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ir cii e p third week three questionnaires which measured cognitive, 
Тс. кз behavioral aspects of racial prejudice were given to all subjects. 
mL. €— scores were computed for each subject on each measure 
brc bs erence scores were intercorrelated. The results of this analysis 
Fase at (а) the cognitive measure of prejudice decreased significantly 
nin н course of the group experience, and (0) there was по functional 

nce between cognitive, affective, and behavioral components of racial 


prejudice. 
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— 
is necessary to know its 
objectives may yield standards in terms 
bluntly, we cannot tell how well 


In order to evaluate group psychotherapy it 


goals or objectives. Knowledge of the 
of which to evaluate achievements. More 
ае чеши уе know what we are trying to do. It may, therefore, be 
Cr cag distinguish between two kinds of objectives of the psychologist, 

tives related to two roles he may play: that of scientist and that of 
practitioner, As a scientist his objectives may be 
hypotheses. As a practitioner his objectives are to make mentally sick people 
well or, at least, to bring about decreases in manifested abnormal behavior. 
The present paper deals with evaluating achievements of the latter objective. 
Before such evaluation can be undertaken, the question has to be faced: 


How does one know that а patient is getting well or that there is a decrease 
in abnormality? We suggest the use of appraisals of the patient’s behavior 
made by the patient and by others with whom he comes in contact in his 
everyday world. A decrease in manifeste o be indi- 


d abnormal behavior is t 
cated by an increase in positive appraisals and a decrease in negative ap- 
psychotherapy may be 


to test various theories or 


Praisals. The efficacy of gtouP measured іп terms of 
the extent to which it succeeds in maximizing positive and minimizing 
negative appraisals of the patients. 

Implicit here is the assumption that what 
depend on appraisal, an assumption aptly put 


ity depends upon appraisal rp. 
entails how à disturbed person 
by the individual and by 

is judged to be... Psy- 


is considered abnormal may 


by Hollingshead and Redlich: 


Abnormal 


personal process, 
d evaluated 


other persons in the 


perceived Appraisal will determine what 
chiatric troubles (1, Р 172). 
Most of our experience with the suggested approach has been with group 
psychotherapy for patients confined to a public hospital. For such patients 
editorial Office on October 13, 1958. 
osium on Group Psychotherapy 


* Received in as address presented in a Sympe i 
" 1 This paper, meeting of the American Psychological Association in Washington, 
eld at the 


D. C. 345 
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the everyday world is necessarily the hospital. It may be helpful to think 
of the group Psychotherapy sessions as constituting the apex of a triangle 
and the non-hospital community as the base of this triangle. The hospital 
may be regarded as lying between the apex and the base. (This triangle 
represents increasingly complex social structures as one goes from the apex 
to the base.) In terms of the triangle representation, the efficacy of group 
psychotherapy or of a specific method is to be evaluated not merely in terms 
of what happens at its apex but in terms of the transfer effects as the patient 
goes from its apex and approaches nearer to its base. If the extent of 
positive evaluations is measured in a plane perpendicular to the plane of 
the triangle, then the efficacy of a group psychotherapy program or of a 
specific method may be regarded symbolically as a joint function of two 
variables: the distance which its transfer effects radiate from the apex 
toward the base and the distance Which they project in the perpendicular 
plane. 
In applying the Proposed approach, we did not limit appraisals to those 
based on observations of the patient during the group therapy sessions but 
tried to base them on as large a sector as possible of his everyday world. 
Moreover, appraisals were obtained not only from the therapist and other 
specialists but also from the £roup members and people in various positions 
with whom the Patient came into contact. It was sometimes found, as May 
be expected, that diverse, conflicting appraisals were obtained of grouP 
therapy and even of a particular patient, For example: Я 
Тһе ward and hospital administrator gave favorable appraisals, noting 
that more patients were receiving therapy and that they now had a therapy- 
oriented rather than a custodial ward. But a psychiatrist who was treating 
some of the patients said that group psychotherapy was not of value because 


it did not deal with underlying problems that have to be dealt with if these 
patients are to recover. 


The group therapist, on the basis о 


Ё comparisons of group members' overt 
behavior at the beginning and end 


ОЁ the program, concluded that most 
patients had made considerable Progress. But another psychologist, who 


administered tests to these Same patients at the beginning and end of the 


program, found little change in their test results and concluded that the 
patients had made little progress. 


Even the same behavior has been ap 
patient activity was positively appraised 
that it indicated increased spontaneit 


praised differently, An increase in 
by a Psychiatrist (on the grounds 


. ity and more active interest in their sur- 
roundings) but was negatively appraised by aides on the ward (on the grounds 
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ade patients more difficult to control, and 


that it di 
at it disturbed ward routine, m: 
bed duties). 


Mc 9 be pun of the aides’ prescri 
арзй inerti og pi n peu after some time, began 
Rund c DE abers as they left a session to go to the dining room. 
ЗАНЕ alej p v he put two to four glasses of milk on his tray (but 
e&ilónallr е), с own ata table with the others, drank the milk, and oc- 
dining ed pe the conversation. Previously he had not gone into the 
Бега, t "| not voluntarily taken either food or drink, and had rarely 
8 Шеп of е ers. Тһе group therapist. evaluated this change in behavior as 
кс ы pug dq But the hospital's psychiatric consultant, far from 
"The раш ule sign i improvement, said that it was a sign of regression. 
киы. dere to the infantile level of subsisting soley on milk! 
Еве "ici уэ the different appraisers suggested that their judgments 
the ng y what they expected from group psychotherapy and from 
ie E s. Moreover, their appraisals were related to the effect that 
psychotherapy had on enhancing or detracting from what they con- 


sid We S " д ais 
ered efficient functioning 1n their positions. 


ble for a staff member to j erms 


udge group therapy in t 
s. Group therapy may have negative 
the institution in which it 
sessions may be car- 


It is not unreasonal 
and role requirement 
rious positions in 
d in the group therapy 
to other situations and other positions in 
For example, outspokenness, frankness, and 
may carry over to other situations 
detrimental to the on-going activity or to the 

has a legitimate claim 


Performance of other people’s duties. A staff member ha i . > 
oning of his position 


apy interferes with the efficient functi 
ms of the efficiency with which he fulfills his 


of his position's goals 
effects on members who fill va 
15 conducted. Activities permitte 
ried over, with negative effects, 
Which the patient finds himself. 
spontaneity, encouraged in 
Where such behavior may be 


group sessions, 


if group psychother 
since he is evaluated in ter 
Position's goals and requirements. | 7 

Even if the grouP therapist recognizes the legitimacy and reasonableness 
of negative appraisals, he may ignore them, in the hope that eventually 
favorable appraisals wi icited. He may regard the patient's difficulty 


as roated in intrapsychic conflicts and hope that their resolution may result 
ity the patient’s getting thers and hence, in the long run, 


along better with o 
make for positive appraisa man gens reactions may help to create a 
Social atmosphere t interferes with group psychotherapy, impedes 79 
progress of the patients, and creates problems for the therapist. Therefore, 
it is suggested that the therapi” seriously consider the appraisals and try to 
understand оп what basis they were made. 


hat 
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To get an understanding of why patients are appraised as they are, ad 
to get suggestions as to what he can do to enhance positive transfer effects; 
the therapist has to know something about the people in the patients 
world, about the positions they fill, the goals and role requirements of the 
positions, the social norms and values that regulate the positions, and what 
it is these people expect from the patients and from group therapy. pe 
suggests that he should not be concerned solely with the dynamics of pde 
group, but should seek to understand the social field of the hospital and аз 
much as possible of the social field of the non-hospital community. In turn, 
the therapist may want to give other people in the patient's world an 
understanding of what he expects from them, from the patients, and from 


group therapy. To do these things calls for exch 


ange of information between 
the ther 


apist and salient individuals in the patient’s world. An important 
area for action research is to develop methods for such exchange as well 
as to develop opportunities for these people to arrive jointly at decisions 
concerning what they expect of the patients and. group therapy. Such joint 
decisions may help to lessen the likelihood that different people in and out 
of the hospital will be working at cross purposes. It may also help to decrease 
negative evaluations of the Program and the patients. On the basis of informa- 
tion supplied by the group therapist, other people in a patient's world ay 
be willing to modify what they expect from a group member or from ы 
program. Our experiences suggest that the therapist should also be prepare 

to modify his views, his methods, and his policies. 

We have been experimenting with methods of studying the social structure 
and social processes of a hospital, with speci 
it, and of developing lines of communi 
be obtained from various 
are described in a report c 


al reference to the positions !? 
cation through which feedback can 
individuals in a patient's world. "These methods 
alled, A Study of a Mental Hospital (+). Here 


we will summarize some of these methods, 


An operational analysis of the hospital was made before a particular grouP 


therapy program began and was continued throughout its existence in attempts 


to ascertain how the program was influenced by and how it in turn influenced 
the hospital's social structure and Processes. Emph 


other hospital groupings from which group me 
members filling various positions in these groupi 
chiefs of the services, were consulted, They 


asis was on the wards and 
mbers were selected. Key 
ngs, from the aide to the 


were taken into the planning 
phase of the group psychotherapy Program fo 


to find out what problems they thought we 
to get their reactions to our specific objectiy, 


г the following reasons: (4) 
could help them solve; (^) 
*5 and proposed methods a5 
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ка Mel suggestions regarding objectiv ; and methods; (с) to indicate 
Se Нур udin mi we hoped to give and hoped to get from them and 
a tell us the kind of cooperation they thought they could offer; 
als from them of the patients before, during, and after 
and to get their impression of problems 
for them in their hospital positions. 
to bring together 


(d) А to get apprais 
nu in group psychotherapy | 

culties group therapy was creating 
oo group dynamics workshop was 

Xchange of information, the therapist, 

Here were discussed what group members were 
1 in the patients in the ward and 
lihood that members of 


instituted, 
other hospital staff members, 


ar Б 
pes community members. 
doing а id i 

g and what changes hi been noticec 


Other sisi a > š В 
ег situations, Emphasis was оп reducing the like 
out of the hospital would be working at cross 


atients get well and with regard to 
group therapy. In the workshop 
oblems that the workshop 
might help them with, 
gram. At- 


Various positions in and 
xu in their attempts to help the p 
| d hey expected of the patients and 
Plans were made to attempt to solve some of the pr 
members thought the group psychotherapy program 
as well as some of the problems which they attributed to the pro; 
tempts at solution sometimes called. fo by the therapist. But at 
conduct of a w ven changes 
policy resulted from the ех 
it was found that a gri 
methods of fulfilling 
the hospital, the workshop served as 
(a) the patient's behavior 


r changes 
ard or work detail or e 
change of ideas in the 
oup member's actions 
goals and role 


other times changes in the 
in hospital administrative 
Workshop. Moreover, when 
seemingly interfered with existing 
requirements of various positions in 


a base for action research to determine if and how 
could’ be altered, or (b) existing methods of fulfilling the goals and role 
2 ; Р 


requirements of the various positions could be changed, or (c) the existing 
goals and role requirements of the positions should themselves perhaps be 


altered. 

The operational ar 
are proposed as methods to be 
to evaluate the achievements © ‹ › 

Let us now discuss some of the problems involved in the proposed approach. 

From whom should appraisals be sought and when should they be sought? 
How can appraisals be obtained from reluctant appraisers? What methods 
should be used in determining the validity and reliability of appraisals? 
;t be determinec 


: 1 to what extent an appraisal i 
Specifically, how c^ i sas jt appraisal de led 
or other personal idiosyncracies of the appraiser 


group dynamics workshop 


aalysis of the hospital and the 
attempts to enhance and 


further explored in 
f group psychotherapy. 


on personal likes, dislikes, h ee s 
amd zm МОЁ extent it 15 based on the patient's actions and on the role 
iser's position in relation to the patient? An urgent 


requirements of the apprat 
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problem here is to determine what are the legitimate role requirements of 
various positions and to what extent appraisals are based on the legitimate 
powers of those in control of the positions. This is a problem which probably 
cannot be solved by psychologists alone but should be tackled in conjunction 
with other behavioral scientists together with various members of the 
hospital and the community. 


Other problems concern what should be done with conflicting appraisals. 
Should the therapist pay more attention to some appraisers than to others 
or give more weight to some appraisals than to others and on what basis 
should this be done? Our experience indicates that it cannot be based on 
the position the appraiser has in the hospital's pecking order. 


In order for the therapist to have an idea of the extent of positive ap- 


praisals and the extent of negative appraisals made within a given d 
. . ER a 
of time, it would be of value to have some way of quantifying an apprals 


et : : : is 
so that its direction and extent or intensity is determined. How can th 
be done? 


There are also complex methodological problems involved in attempting о 
ascertain the influence which group psychotherapy per se has on appraisals, 
to tease out or isolate from other influences on ch gia 
contribution solely of group psychotherapy. 


Finally, there are the Practical problems involved of how to determine 
whether or not group therapy is operating to maximize positive appraisals 
and/or minimize negative appraisals of a specific patient or of the program, 
of how to determine the transfer effects of the program or of a specific 
method, and of how the therapist can use appraisals as a concrete guide 
in determining the kinds of changes he ought to introduce in the grouP 
psychotherapy program and the points at which he ought to introduce them- 

It is hoped that further attempts to utilize the suggested approach тау 
yield answers to some of these questions. Such attempts may also yield data 
which suggest some answers to the many open questions concerning the 
who, what, when, and where of group psychotherapy. For example, the 
data may indicate that in a given social context positive evaluations of the 
group and of the patients were greater when a group of one size than when 
a group of another size was used or when the duration of each group session 


was of one length rather than another or when the group met in one place 
rather than in another place. 


anges in appraisals, 


It should be noted that positive ap 


5 Praisal of the ранеп{% behavior may 
require that he conform to socially 


accepted patterns of behavior. Hence 


n 
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group therapy, if its task is to enhance positive appraisals, scemingly attempts 


toi . : pd 
nfluence or control a patient's behavior so as to channelize it into approved 
a form of social con- 


patterns. Group therapy may therefore be regarded as a 
a therapist as an agent of social control. Moreover, what con- 
efficient functioning in the outside community and even in the hospital 
community is, to a considerable degree, determined by social norms or 
Policy. The implication is that group therapy is a form of social control 
regulated to a considerable degree by public policy. 
Disturbing as this implication may be to some, 
that the therapist cannot divorce himself completely from public policy. 


The very fact that the public permits group therapy for these patients, 
is itself public policy. The suggestion 


in the hospital and the com- 
r take public policy into 
appraisals and may 


public 
it seems to the writer 


rather than jailing or executing them, 
that the therapist consult with other people 
munity is clearly a suggestion that the practitione 
account. To ignore public policy may invite negative 
lessen the effectiveness of group therapy. 

(At this point the spectre of "brainwashing" 
rise before your eyes. You may envision group psychother: 
an attempt at manipulating people in about social conformity. 
But what has been said does not imply that the group therapist has to aim 
at turning out robots. A democratic society presumably places high value 
оп a person capable of making decisions and of participating in the creation 
or formulation of public policy. Hence the therapist, as an agent of social 
control in a democratic society, at developing the patient’s decision 
making capacity, even if the therapist's theoretical working model of man 


is closer to homo mech man as a machine, or homo volens, man as 
ative creatur piens, man as a thinking 
r а 


and "thought control" may 
apy turned into 


order to bring 


aims 


anicus, 
e, than it js to homo sa 


an emotio-con 
being. . А : 
This brings us to а problem of professional ethics. The present policy 
of our society presumably is to enhance ones decision making capacity ; but 
hasizes robot-like qualities. Should 


suppose this changes to a policy that emp? г 
ided by {һе changed policy or are we committed to the 


therapi e gu ; i i 
pre cede b of characteristics associated with the homo sapiens model of 
à еа the physician is committed to the preservation of life? 
man just as i 1 
5 just à osals do not imply that the therapists must accept as invariants 
ur propose +. policy or the demands various positions exert on group 
may participate with others in the 


either р; ж the therapist 
or exa 3 " м 
members. rkshop in secking to change role requirements of various 


group dynamics we 
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positions in the social field. Generally speaking, instead of pep i 
to change the patient's psychic structure so that he fits into the social fi " 
of the hospital or the community, the therapist may also try to wer 
social field to bring about therapeutic improvement in the patient (cf. oe 
3). In other words, he need not restrict himself to doing group psyc " 
therapy in the small (that is, confined to the formal group therapy € 
but instead may attempt to do group psychotherapy in the large in the sense м 
utilizing and manipulating various existing groupings and social anes 
for therapeutic purposes. Also, as a psychological expert (and as a citizen) the 
therapist may participate in determining public policy. 

As a final note let us return to the two roles of the psychologist in group 
psychotherapy, that of scientist and that of practitioner. We do not intend to 
imply that the two roles are entirely distinct. For e д 
psychologist may utilize the fruits of his own and others people's practical 
experiences with group psychotherapy to test and to build theories and hypoth- 
eses; as a practitioner the psychologist may utilize theories, as well 45 
concepts and implications related to theories, 
peutic objectives. But there may be some danger in confounding the tW? 


. И A y ; seem 
roles. For example, something the therapist does in group therapy may 5 
theoretically or psychologicall 


it conflicts strongly with wh 


Foote. Eis 
xamples, as a scientist th 


ia en йг 
as guides in achieving ther? 


Y sound but may not be practically feasible if 
at most other people in the patient's world expec 
of him or with the requirements of their positions in relation to the peice 
It is important for the therapist not to confuse the wishbone of his үрө 
with the backbone of the practical requirements of the situation. What WC 
are particularly concerned with is the therapist who is so convinced that he 
is a scientist with a capital S, that he forgets his practical objectives, шва 
for example, regards the task of testing. hypotheses derived from theories 
as more important than that of curing patients, who is so blinded by in 
particular theoretical orientation that he loses sight of whether or not his 
patients are getting well, or who thinks that he or the science of psychology 
has the answers to the problems of what is normal or a 
constitutes effective functioning in various Positions, or of how people 19 
these positions should behave toward his p 
Basal to the approach suggested in the pre 
practitioner should pay attention to answe 
proposed by non-psychologists and to si 
which he can utilize for therapeutic pu 


" at 
abnormal, of wh 


atients or appraise his patients 
sent report is the idea that the 
rs to such problems which are 
o-called non-psychological variables 
Tposes. In short, 


it is suggested that 
uld not arrogate 


as a practitioner the psychologist sho the attributes Of. 


omniscience to himself or to Psychology 
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A CORRECTION IN MELIKIAN'S “PREFERENCE FOR 
DELAYED REINFORCEMENT"* 
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____— 


Е. Melikian ("Preference for delayed reinforcement: an experimental 
50 y among Palestinian Arab refugee children," J. Soc. Psychol., 1959, 
, 81-86) refers to findings in an earlier study (Mischel, W. “Preference 
for delayed reinforcement: An experimental study of a cultural observation,” 
J. Abnorm. & Soc. Psychol., 1958, 96, 57-61.) and writes (р. 81): 

"Preference for delayed reinforcement in human Ss has been demonstrated 
to be a function of age and of the presence of a father within the home. 
The younger the child the greater his preference for an immediate reward 
while the presence of a father in the home, with the security which it tends 
to impart to the child, seems to encourage such a preference." 

'The final part of this statement is unclear and may mislead readers. In 
my findings, presence of the father in the home was related to greater pre- 
ference for delayed, larger (as opposed to immediate, smaller) reinforcement. 
It should be noted that “such a preference” in the above quotation refers 
to preference for delayed reward, not to preference for immediate reward. 

Several researchers have been confused by Melikian’s summary of my 
findings and this note is aimed at avoiding any further misinterpretation. 
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(Cattell, R. B. Personality and Motivation: 
New York: World Book, 1957.) 


Reviewep BY J. A. RADCLIFFE 


"asurement of Personality (3), Cattell 
achievements and aspirations on per- 
that stage. He has since been such 
ficult to gain an overall 


In 1946, in his Description and Me 
Presented an integrated account of his 
sonality structure and measurement at 


a prolific writer in this area that it has been di 
Impression of his theoretical and research contributions. Now he has provided 


à second much bigger and more systematic integrated account—Personality 


and Motivation: Structure and Measurement. This book incorporates his 
ad opens UP, ic and stimulating way, ‘a 


in an enthusiasti 

of personality structure.’ It also presents a new 
n of Cattell's overall contributions and 
for this task the six sections О a convenient framework. The 
general plan will be to presen a some of the main 
points and line of in each section of the book but the discussion 
will not be restricte text—reference will also be made to some 
of his contributions since including some so far 
unpublished. Аз а reflection 0 
on Cattell's methodological са 
nality Research. Methodology 

t science in general, and psychology in particular, require 
asurement, and appropriate classificatory prin- 
analysis to be a most suitable technique. 


more recent work ar 
comparatively new world 


opportunity for a critical appreciatio 


Е the book form 
t a critical summary of 


the 
£ personal inter 


tributions. 
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It is the psychological ‘analogue of the microscope, especially when there 1s 
rotation to oblique simple structure. Psychology must be ‘operational.’ Though 
tentative hypotheses will guide the search, it must seck ‘limited laws of nell 
tionship’ and be less concerned with ‘grandiose theory.’ Again, factor analysis 
is particularly suited to finding relationships and generating theories. Thus, 
Cattell always ‘begins descriptively and ends interpretatively.’ 


Analytic multivariate experiment, especially that using factor analysis, 1S 
to be contrasted with controlled manipulative univariate experiment, the 
distinction resting on the number of variables being studied. In this sense 
even complex analysis-of-variance designs are univariate. Psychology has 
suffered from over-specialisation by the experimentalist in the univariate 
design and from his failure to recognise the complementary nature of the 
two. For example, multivariate procedures will reveal ‘functional unities 
which may then be subjected to univariate experimental investigation. More- 
over, factor analysis will not only indicate what should be studied more 
intensively but may also be used in this more intensive study. Cattell insists 
that it is fallacious to believe that factor analysis is restricted to a “response 
response psychology” (Spence). By appropriate modifications, including 077 
dition-resbonse and incremental-R designs, it may be used effectively so study 
causal relationships. 


Few will want to disagree with Cattell’s views on the need for measure 
ment for scientific progress in psychology, but many may not share his 
faith in the role of multivariate analysis, especially factor analysis, in this 
progress. It is not clear why he believes the multivariate method is neces- 
sarily more ‘life-like’ in the data it uses, 


nor why the sheer number 0 
simultaneous relationships being studied 


É Ў е 
15 necessarily an advantage. Th 
data may well be, as а consequence, far less reliable than that obtained under 
controlled univariate conditions, though 


м à s 
; in fairness, the factor analyst seem 
to have been the more sensitive of the t 


wo to the effects of data unreliability- 
In these days of increasing specialisation it is optimistic of Cattell to expect 
the graduate student to be trained in both the factor an 
traditional methods, but his plea that he should at least 
their potential co-operation is perhaps timely, 


Doubts about the role of factor analysis in scientific progress in psychology 
may also derive from Cattell's actual use of the method. The problems of 
communality estimation and the number of factors disturb him less than they 
do many other factorists. Insisting as he docs that the *mathematical simpli- 
city of orthogonality’ must be abandoned in favour of the ‘greater psy- 


alytic and the more 
be acquainted with 
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1 he is generous on the extraction of 


n to oblique simple structure will 
› factors and will automatically reveal “what is in 
that if a factor is interpretable then it 
if not statistically. But some of his 
bution to the variance that one 


н reality’ of oblique factors, 
actors and seems to believe that rotatio 
eliminate any “surplus’ 
the data." Apparently he believes 
must be “significant” —psychologically, 
rotated factors make such a small contri 
wonders if they are ‘psychologically significant’ even if they are statistically 
significant. In fact Cattell is so wedded to factor analysis that there is 
t has almost become promoted from the status 
of a method to that of a theory of the mode of functioning of natural 


phenomena—dimensions are correlated in the way they function; as à working 
applies to all events; and so on. That psychology 
d rational science’ seems axiomatic, but with 
ms to become the superordinate of 
least much of the time, one cannot 
“derived from measure- 
and certainly no 


sometimes ici i 
ometimes a suspicion that 1 


assumption, the linear model 
must become ‘a quantitative an 
Cattell the quantification sometimes sce 
the two. However, it remains that, at 
but agree with Cattell that the theories which he has 
ment (may) be no less stematic, ingenious, and profound— 


less effective" (p. +). 
Central for Cattell is the distinction which he made 


a surface trait and a source trait. A surface trait is a corre 
i {f hyperplanes, or à factor. 


a syndrome. A source trait is an intersection © 
Both are dimensions, but only a source trait is a dimension ‘in the full 
d by factor (source 


sense.’ The vectors defining а surface trait are located | 
Yet he also states that a source trait is not a factor but 
a factor is a phenotype.’ This is because factor 


nging conditions, while still reflecting the same 
a technique, will identify surface traits, 
Ily isolate source traits, and then 
] patience and skill. 


earlier (3) between 
lation cluster, or 


trait) co-ordinates. 
it is а 'genotype of which 
patterns are sensitive (0 cha 
source traits. Cluster analysis, 38 2. 
but only factor analysis will unequivoca® х 
only provided the investigator has sufficient rotationa 
Apparently Cattell intends that source traits are the hypothetical causal 
dandis ad асе traits and conceives them to be the more "real" and the 
rove өе toti of the two though why only causes may be dimensions 
e “explanatory 
onfused by his treatment of the distinction between factors 
ay ре E of his book. His description ofa hyperplane given in 
and reference TOON da of points + · (from which) the position of a factor is found 
the text as tha n nebula and putting à coordinate at right angles to it” (p. 307; 
by discovering his ila Monsistent with his footnote. His textual description is 
i 1) is EON Me р ] 
n And the distinction is not helped by 


italics not і origin? o the orthogonal case. ‹ 
of course, referring mis: he gigs They have no identifying letter labels and two 
g 
hi 


En 
1 The student m? 


n 5 rams 
the illustratie g г oW both hyperplanes and reference vectors, whereas only one 
are suppose ^ 


actually does 
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‘in the full sense’ remains obscure. He effectively argues that locating a 
factor is more a means than an end. A factor (or source trait) is an inter- 
vening variable whose "surplus meaning" (Meehl-McCorquodale) popr 
stitutes a challenge. As does Eysenck, he now regards the main factors as 
having been located and the principal future task to be their clarification 
(c.f. his studies on the nature-nurture r 
factors). Though he has 
Eysenck—probably because 
may be described in terms 


atios of the primary personality 
not given it as much specific attention as has 
he is less convinced than Eysenck that personality 
of only a few dimensions—he would also agree 
with the need for closer integration between the dimensional and the more 
general theoretical approaches to personality study. In fact he conceives this 
as the ultimate aim of Personality research and that he has been less specific 
than Eysenck in this area could derive also from his lacking Eysenck's faith 
that there already exists an adequate theoretical framework for such an 
attempt. Cattell has to build his own. 

Within these hypothesis testing and theory building phases Cattell con- 
cedes that univariate experimentation may be necessary for a thorough investi- 
gation of causal relationships, but he is convinced that factor analysis may also 
be effective, especially some of the factorial techniques additional to R- 
technique. He has expanded on his covariation chart to allow 50 different 
factorial designs, not all of which, fortunately perhaps, are feasible! зате 
of his new designs permit the inclusion, for example, of stimulus conditions 
and time sequences, and provide for the study of conditions affecting factors. 
Others greatly extend the kinds of relati Sus 
studied. If an example which he gives were, for instance, used with ratings 
it would permit the simultaneous study of the reliability of ratings and the 
stability and covariation of attributes. And, as he points out, their use !5 
not restricted to factor analysis, Cattell's covariation chart and the alterna- 
tive designs it promotes are an important methodological contribution. Some 
of them contain difficult technical problems and their efficacy remains to be 
seen, but to dismiss them airily, as does Eysenck (15), seams premature. 

There are some doubts, though, on the type of causal hypothesis which 
Cattell insists factori investigate. Sometimes he means 
ing the occurrence and the ppere- 
niques seem appropriate, including 


Р А : à sly 
onships which may be simultaneous!) 


al techniques may 

hypotheses concerning the conditions affect 
tion of factors and, for these, factorial tech: 
perhaps particularly some of his newer alternative designs. But at other 
times it is clear that he is referring to hypotheses about the causal character 


Considers that appropriate inference 
will allow even the use of the more conventional R-technique design. Now 
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there is indi i 
re is no doubt that a factor indicates the operation of some causality. 
of the 


AI is f : ; 
^ 1 that is in doubt is that the factor can itself indicate the mature 
ausality. — Е A 
sality. Of course, Cattell is well aware of this and constantly stresses 


tha ; 
t factor analysis generates hypotheses. Depending upon the nature of 


th А AL om 

e hypothesis, it may also test hypotheses, as he insists. What is being 
Wes В à 

questioned is merely that it may also be used to test hypotheses about factors as 

ca "niii " Аер і 
usal entities—and he seems to interpret factors in this way and to believe 


his type of interpretation may be tested factorially. 
ard factors as antecedent causal conditions when he 


А Не appears to гер; 
identifies the . p ; ч i " 
entifies the factor specification. equation with the generalised stimulus-re- 


Shonse formula. For example: 

for after-dinner speeches is constituted 
ence, Fp surgency, Fo 
] process in which 


If score in a competition 
P = 0.6Fp + SF» — ЗЕ, where Fg is intellig 
an actual psychologica 
it, surgency aids the expression 
while 


timidity, then we can expect 
intelligence produces good selection of w 
thereof by a natural verbal fluency an 
anxiety (timidity) blocks and disorganises W 
of expression (p. 30+; italics not in original). 


d expansive manner, 
hatever is in the process 


and then, like Spearman, 
error to be that of assuming 
nself implies that 


Cattell strongly criticises the “faculty error” 
succumbs to it himself. He conceives the faculty 
that a single term implies a single function—and then hir 
a single factor implies a single function! But, more particularly, he over- 
looks that the "faculty error" consists primarily of the naming fallacy— 
that of assuming that the cause is of the same nature as its effects. And in 
this sense he clearly commits the “faculty error.” He is attempting to avoid 
this difficulty with his surface vs. source trait distinction but that he has 
indifferent success is illustrated by the above example and by his admission 
that "the sectors found by grouping clusters (cluster analysis) have an 


tion with factors (source traits?) extracted from the 


almost one to one rela Е PRASE 
p. 907; words in parentheses not in original). How- 
ausal way because 


same trait elements" ( А d 
ever, it may be that Cattell interprets his factors in this С 
, i as he says, it is impossible to 


he has all the data at his fingertips and that, 
i which interpretations are made. Moreover, it 


everything from Д ma 
] sense’ and to offer these criticisms may represent 


convey hologics 
ж rica 
camem еВ The physicist against which he so stronglv argues. 
t pli Cattell does not define personality; nor does he present any 
i personality structure analogous, for example, to that of McDougall 
concept о These omissions are intentional and constitute no handicap. 
Жн structure refers to the dimensions of temperament, ability, and 
nd у 
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motivation isolable by factor analysis. Personality refers to the totality of 
data (especially on traits) from which behaviour may be predicted via the 
factor specification equation. At first this prediction will be "statistical 
(Meehl), but with increasing knowledge the factors will acquire "surplus 
meaning" so that ultimately there will be "clinical prediction"—there will 
be both prediction and explanation. But perhaps Cattell might well be content 
with prediction alone. To quote Burt: . . . “The modern physicist no 
longer claims to describe what . . . a thing ‘is’; all he seeks to do is to 
describe how it behaves. He has therefore deliberately abandoned the 
attempt to invent a visible or mechanical model for explaining atomic 
structure and is content to devise mathematical models 
events” (1, p. 78). 

Within his actual research Programme, Cattell's aims seem to be (а) to 
locate and identify personality dimensions: (5) to improve their measure 
ment; and (c) to clarify their interpretation. Though he has produced a 
number of well-known tests for applied use, he probably conceives his 
main role to be exploratory and interpretative. Thus his investigations are 
usually on a large scale and, though he is fully aware of reliability require- 
ments,? particularly with his more recent objective approaches to personality 
measurement is he more content to include variables of low reliability than 
most other factorists—except perhaps Eysenck! To indicate ‘true relation- 
ships’ he uses correction for attenuation.’ 

Provided reliability be conceived as dependability, or correlation between 
immediately replicated measures (an interpretation which Cattell favours)» 
internal consistency estimates of reliability (as many of Cattell’s are) are 
not necessarily a handicap to the factorist. The factor analysis may indicate 


what the test appears to be measuring, as opposed to what it was originally 
conceived to be measuring. But one may 


variable as an aid to factor interpretation. 
though one may concede that in an explor. 
not be crippled by low (internal consisten 
that he might be as cavalier about them 

course, these remarks apply primarily to his more recent objective test studies 
—teliabilities of his ratings exceed those of most investigators, and his 


questionnaire reliabilities are as good as many of those achieved in the 
mental test area. $ 


for predicting atomic 


feel uphappy about using this 
as in fact Cattell does. That 15; 
atory study an investigator need 
Cy) reliabilities, there are doubts 
as Cattell often tends to be. Of 


well serve as a model. idm ў : 
3 Sometimes he over-uses it! For „example, in Tables 11-3 and 11-4 in his book, 
Variable 32 has corrected factor loadings approaching Unity on more ein one factor. 
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uad е to define his domain. In the present state of personality 
Hence 4.7 ifficult to particularise so that it is better to roam widely. 
stratijed = Proposes the personality sphere which must be sampled in a 

ay in the search for relationships and consequent theory. Cattell 


has f : 

as fo ‘ Н 4 м an 
und this concept so fruitful that he considers ways in which it could 

to become a 'space occupied by stimulus-response 


capable of discovery in the same way as the 
been discovered. The different trait modalities 
) would constitute different spaces 


be expanded ultimately 
miis) having ‘dimensions’ 
dimensions of trait space’ have 
(temperamental, ability, and dynamic traits 
at “infinite distance’ from one another. 
FA anch ann notion and there is no doubt that he has found 
that all inis Ў sphere а useful concept. But even aside from the assumptions 
Ше койды — elements arc included in the sphere, that exploration is 
edits ау to proceed, and that factor analysis is the appropriate 
, as Cattell presents 1t there arc difficulties in the way of its becoming 
a research paradigm. He points out that many different aspects of response 
may be studied—e.g., speed vs. error. This implies different spaces and different 
dimensions for the various response aspects. And like the modalities, these 
Spaces would all be at infinite distance from one another. АП this augurs 
ill for the integrated dimensional psychology which he considers so necessary. 
And even within his own use of the modality spheres there seems an incon- 
g at infinite distance from one another, the modalities might 
intercorrelate, and yet he reports significant (and 
een some of the temperamental and dynamic 
real point is that he may be showing why we 
d dimensional psychology and that ultimately 
] require different theories for each 


sistency, Bein 
not be expected to 
Plausible) correlations betw 
dimensions. But perhaps the 
May never expect an integrate 


We may have to recognise that we wil 


aspect of "res onse"! | 
p the three modalities ar 


To paraphrase Cattell slightly, ien d ud 
follows: Ability traits are those upon which inter-individu 
from 'changes in the complexity of p situation’; dynamic traits, 

Variance from ‘changes incentive ; and temperamental traits relate to 
residual variances being defined by aspects of response which pu to be 
independent of both complexity and incentive changes" (р. 812). Неге is 
aast conceptual distinction which may perhaps even become operationally 

е ‚лр least а marked improvement over most of the current ambig- 
Possible. It 5 # { temperament. Pending the time when he may make the 
uous concepts 9 


ШЕ пей 119 specifically, Cattell uses the term 'general personality 
mer gus быв dimensions which are obviously neither ability nor dynamic. 
rait’ for 


e distinguishable as 
al variance derives 
its derive their 
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Within the personality sphere there are three media of observation which 
produce: (a) life-record (L-) data; (5) questionnaire (Q-) data; and 
(c) objective test (T-) data. Cattell emphasises that questionnaires may 
yield either introspective or ‘behavioural’ data. He poses a problem here 
but is not entirely consistent in the solution he offers. If a questionnaire 
response is accepted as a statement of fact reflecting ‘mental interior’ then 
he conceives it as introspective data which is particularly prone to ‘self- 
perception distortion’ and to response instability according to testing conditions 
(‘motivational lability’). But he insists that it is more proper to treat 
questionnaire responses as ‘behaviour’ to be interpreted according to their 
relations with other responses, not necessarily only questionnaire responses. 

Apparent here is the not uncommon operational inconsistency of regarding 
response as reflecting something “more real” than a mere response. Cattell 
conceives Q-data as equally subject to ‘self-perception distortion’ even when 
‘behaviourally’ interpreted! And when he discusses his Q-data factors he 
slips readily into ‘mental interiors’! One may also wonder why he restricts 
this mental interior vs. overt behaviour distinction to Q-data alone. If there 
is anything to the distinction is would seem to apply equally to L-data—and, 
indeed, to much of his T-data. For example, when an observer rates a perso” 
as “behaving angrily” (L-data) does this necessarily mean that the perso” 
"feels angry"? 

The criteria of an ‘objective test’ are that the subject does not recognise 
what personality dimension is being measured, nor how his response will be 
scored. In this sense, as with some items in Cattell’s 16 P.F.Q. 6 
questionnaires may approach objectivity. Being much more capable 0 
measuring what the investigator intends, objective tests have the greatest 
promise in personality research. This is a somewhat surprising viewpoint 
from an ‘operational’ factor analyst whom one would expect to ascribe 
more to the "signs approach” than to the "samples approach" (Goodenough): 
If a specially constructed test does not load on the intended factor, do 
the fault lie in the factor interpretation or in the test? Perhaps Catte 
would reply that it depends upon the ingenuity of the test constructor 4 
for test ingenuity he probably has no equal. 

, z 
Б apron as been to чу one medium at a time, beginning vi 
с and is easier to interpret. Within ¢a° 


medium factors must be replicated.* Factor matching across replicative studies 


is aided by the salient variable similarity index. This is a non-parametric 


4 In his book, Cattell gives Table 3-1 as an 


* = K exam л ies 
but its content does not agree with his description Ble rd replications between studi 
xt! 


жа 
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statistic which, since it is expressed as a probability value, might better be 
termed “salient variable matching probability.” Some of the factors may be 
cooperative factors—that is, factors which load on the same variables but 
reflect different source traits. One's difficulties in understanding this notion 
may derive from lack of experience. To those of equivalent experience to 


Cattell it may be obvious. But in the example to which he refers ( 4, p. 286), 


many investigators might well infer that there is only one factor of inter- 


pretative significance. 


IL General Personality Traits 


n one medium three problems arise: (а) naming 
discovered factors, including 
generality across media of 


Having identified factors i 
them and comparing them with previously 
those by other investigators; (>) examining their 
observation; and (с) establishing their independence of the particular 
population sampled. On the third issue, Cattell’s procedure has always been 
to begin with adults, then to study adolescents, and finally children. On the 
second, he believes that the same factors are likely to occur with all media 
of observation (principle of indifference of medium). Cross-media studies 
Present practical difficulties and so far all three media have not been included 
in one study. In those which Cattell has performed there has been no perfect 
Cross-media matching and he suggests that this may reflect a real state of 
affairs—that, for example, Q-data factors represent ‘thought rather than 
action. Matching has 50 far been better between L- and Q-data studies 
than between either of these and T-data factors. Each study has included 
à second-order factor sis and, surprisingly, some of the first-order T- 
data factors seem to econd-order L- and Q-data factors. T- 


data may well be bro nd not narrower, as one would expect. 
ata may W н 
dies are in 


Cattell’s second-order stu many respects impressive. With L- 
and Q-dat there has ly the one analysis within each medium, 
: -data её H n 7 

replication being achieved in each case indirectly by averaging the factor 


; à dies. уееп the two 
intercorrelations OVCT five stu 


The factor matching betv 
й :deri he novelty of his objective test approach 
imd able.” Considering t : г 
media is remarka Eysenck's work diff 


p structure— ers in aim and method and 
. mparable—Cattell’s cross-matchings between two separate 
is not really €? ith T-data are also impressive, especially since the 
more rigorous procedure than that followed with 
ell aware that factor intercorrelations vary with 


analy: 
correspond to $ 
ader in scopes a 


second-order ^ 
studi ere гер $ 
dies w Cattell is w 


L- and Q-data- 
1s book may suffer less confusi 
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circumstances, especially sampling, and thus specifies that his кышы 
factors apply so far to adults only. But with the population specified in do 
way, his results suggest that second-order analvses may well produce resu Ё 
bich are just as invariant as those from first-order analyses, and that "e 
dependence of primary factor correlations upon experimental conditions 15 
no more restrictive than the similar dependence of first-order variable inter- 
correlations. And, at least with L- and O-data, the second-order cp" 
appear to be just as interpretable as first-order factors. With 'T-data, 
however, it is another matter at this stage! 

In all, his second-order studies go far tow 
skepticism about the utility of oblique factors. It is noteworthy, too, that 
second-order factors are no longer necessarily 
Some may be the Products of the operation 
through “feed-back.” In fact Cattell argues that the second-order L- and 
Q-data anxiety factor is caused by the six primary factors loading on it 
But in doing so he is inconsistent with his ow. 
that if the primaries were causes they could no 
one-sixth of the variance (i.e., they 


4 ^ t 
ards weakening the prevalen 


NAME 
conceived as "puri 

zu ensis 
of first-order traits, possibly 


n argument! He points out 
t each contribute more wes 
could not correlate more than .41 wit 
the second-order anxiety factor), and typically they should be uncorrelated- 
If they were effects of anxiety they would be more likely to be merca 
related and they could load more than .41 on anxiety. In fact, the primaries 
meet these second conditions, yet they are interpreted as causes! 

Eysenck (15) is also impressed by Cattell’s second-order L- and Q-data 
factors. He complacently accepts them as confirming what he has argued d 
some time—that there are only two main factors, neuroticism and M 
version/extraversion. But he conveniently overlooks that Cattell distinguishes 
between ‘Neural Reserves vs. Neuroticism’ (0.1.23) and ‘Anxiety У 
Dynamic Integration’ (U.L24) and that body-sway suggestibility loads on 
U.1.23, whereas it is U.L.24 which Eysenck seems to equate with his ow? 
neuroticism factor. However, in Cattell’s more recent studies (9, 11; 12) 
there is the difficulty for Cattell that in one of them (9) body-sway 808” 
gestibility loads more on U.L24 than on U.1.23, and in another (12) loads 
negligibly ол 0.1.23. It is a pity that Eysenck has not reported in more 
detail the significant correlations which he states that he has obtaine 
between measures of Cattell’s introversion /extraversion and anxiety factors 
and his own introversion /extraversion and neuroticism factors. Considering 

cen the factors obtained by these two 


the ambiguity of the relations betw 
important investigators of personality dimensions there is need for details 


on any clarification that may be offered, 


re 
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On the problem of naming factors, Cattell suggests a Universal Index of 
leen apos iven а number, with the letter prefix L, Q, or d 
ind of data from which it was derived. Roman numerals 

"i simmer fo second-order factors. Ultimately, letter prefixes indicating 
und Bp ie e study (eg; RiP, О) from which they were obtained, 
suffixes indicating the type of population could be included. In its 

full form this index is somewhat extreme and premature, but the introduction 
: sound suggestion and in the absence of any better index 
his might well be followed by all psychologists. Reference to factors by a 


convenient than by letters (e.g. French's letter 
esirable connotations 


factors. Each factor is g 


of an index seems a 


number is certainly more 
- ua Р 3 ТАР 
ymbols), and it avoids lengthy descriptions and the und 


which they often imply. 

To assist interpretation of the factors, C. 
sociations between the factors and other v 
factors and his interpretations of the: 
ain tentative. 
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ariables. Less 


data on known a 
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ith L- and Q-data factors rem 
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se 
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the many factors obtained in each of his media Cattel 
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further research and amply demonstrates that а factor analyst may 


Psychologist! 

A detailed analysis © 
beyond the limits of this re 
But it is obvious that they are 


would often admit. If he were to provide m i s 
his objective tests he may be more convincing that rotation to oblique 


automatically provides psychologically interpretable factors. 
be the measuring devices of the future but without 
and detailed knowledge this is by no means obvious. 
{ associations which have been discovered between 
er data, such as occupational proficiencies, parental 
ms often to have been "wise after the event." 


ss-matchings would be 


f his interpretations and his cro: 
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view 
re tentative than Cattell 


less impressive and mo 
ide more adequate descriptions of 


simple structure 
Objective tests тау 
Cattell’s insightful 
And in his descriptions 0 
nd various oth 
so on, h 
m to have 
e he is 50 ins 
nge that he appe 
He is not, 0 
bout the absence of cross- 
nal studies. 
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attitudes, and 
Correlations 5©© 
ones noted. Sinc 
strar 
tionships- 

a 
d about it in his dimensio: 


tent that 
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y 
One thing is clear: Cattell has produced an impressive array of арн 
dimensions. Eysenck has produced an equally impressive but muc а dc 
list. There is increasing need for research to relate the findings of П ed 
And, as Cattell suggests, this might preferably be performed by ‘a 
party.’ 
ПІ. Principles and Uses of Factor Measurement 


Cattell regards the factor specification equation "as a iso dene 
statement of the general stimulus-response formula” (p. 283). The fac al 
represent dimensions of the organism and the factor coefficients um 
indices) are a quantitative representation of the psychological nature 0 " 
stimulus. As already indicated, Cattell's apparent identification. of cow 
with antecedant causal conditions in this equation is difficult to accept. ical 
specification equation has the special merit that it permits a mathemati ;) 
synthesis of personality characteristics (including possibly all three v pent 
which avoids the objectionable overtones of Gestalt holism. It is us d 
noting here that Cattell does not mistakenly identify this approach with 
nomothetic approach, as does Eysenck (14). 

To predict from the specificat 


ired. 
These are best obtained from spe 


ion equation factor scores are aig ich 
cially constructed factor scales for i z 

he has developed special formulae for the estimation of subite n 
validity." Cattell believes that these formulae differ from those d 
from the Spearman-Brown formula because of differences in zac ia 
concerning correlations between the item-specific factors. ipn n 
difference lies in his concept of reliability —Z4ependability, or imme = 
correlation of the test with itself. When reliability is defined as the € la 
relation between equivalent forms of a test, the Spearman-Brown num 
applies with both correlated and uncorrelated item-specific factors. У lies 
reliability is defined as dependability, the Spearman-Brown formula appl! 


› the error 
d 


р. 292: Interchange the formulae for Observed Validity (rint) and True val 
(rent) and in the new Observed Validity formula amend the numerator to е 
п?0,2, In the formula for Ttnytng Add ng? to the denominator. In the second las 
formula, amend rap in the deno 


minator to read г. 
reg in the denominator to read Tr Ап errata Sheet 


available from the publisher. 


end 
In the last formula, am is 
giving these corrections 
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үк when the item-specific factors are correlated, as he says. This difference 
d from reliability defined as dependability with uncorrelated item- 
spei ы 3 ё s А i 

s ics is perhaps more obvious if the following formulae (which are identities 
deriv able from his) are compared with the Spearman-Brown and its deriva- 
tive for validity : 

Tec + (n—1) né 

1+ (n—1) né 


Ttntn = 


Vn Tif 
V 14 (—1) n? 


Especially with personality traits, pure factor scales are difficult to achieve. 
Rather than score one item (or sub-test) on more than one factor as is 
done in some personality questionnaires, Cattell argues that it is preferable 
to use suppressors and points to the theoretical differences here between the 
orthogonal and the oblique situation. As he implies, maximum possible 
anted factor is represented by the correlation between 
nted factors. Some additional points that may be 
a may actually reduce correlation between the 
d decision on its use will require comparison 
ductions occurring in the 
ffect of suppression may 
decrease the 


Itat = 


suppression of an unw 
the wanted and the unwa 
shown are: (4) Suppressior 


scale and the wanted factor an 
between the resultant variance contribution re 


wanted and unwanted factors: (b) The major е 
be not to increase correlation with the wanted factor but to 
unwanted factor variance contribution (7). 
Cattell also sets 9 arify ‘principles for evaluating the reliability and 
validity of actual tests in terms of source trait concepts’ by relating ‘item- 
centred concepts to source-trait oriented theory.’ He indulges in a polemics on 
conventional psychometric theory (or ‘itemetrics,’ as he calls it) and con- 
trasts it with *factor-metrics- He insists that ‘itemetrics’ has paid too much 
attention to reliability and validity, has often confused reliability with 
as failed to recognise that test homogeneity may be incom- 
prediction from factor scores. He makes some good points 
rds overstatement. As does Guilford, he conceives validity 
er of a test to predict something other than its own score. 
s y inferences has great ‘breadth of validity’ and in 
A score whic cis have greater validity than tests, although one may doubt 
(or construct) validity involves less arduous 

l test validation. He argues for the 


ut to cl 


mits mam 


that factor 
york than more conventiona 


validation V 
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development of some standardised way of reporting validity but in doing 
so tends to overstate the case for ‘ideal’ (corrected) as opposed to ‘concrete 
(actual) validity, overlooking that correction for attenuation should be 
used not to indicate ‘how good the test is in predicting,’ for in fact it 18 
not that good, but to indicate What gain may be expected from improving 
test or criterion reliability. In fact, Cattell seems too attached to correction 
for attenuation. 


Cattell also has much to Say on reliability. His inclusion of consect 


reliability (agreement between observers) is noteworthy. This has been 
neglected by most other authors. Favouring a conception of reliability in 
Tetest terms, he distinguishes reliability from homogeneity but clouds the 
distinction by inconsistencies which occur in his own terminology—having 
defined ‘consistency’ as the ‘correlation of a test with itself’ he later lapses 
into the more popular use of the term as internal consistency, or equivalence, 
or homogeneity. He gives the impression that Cronbach’s coefficient alpha 
(13) requires all Possible random splits for its calculation, whereas of course 
it represents the mean value that would be obtained if all the random splits 
were taken. And he also somewhat misrepresents Gulliksen’s statistical 
requirements for equivalent tests, failing to point out that the requirement 
of equal means and variances derives from similarity of item-characteristics 
and not from equivalence of units, though, of course, similar item-charac- 
teristics would produce equivalent units by producing similar raw-score 
distributions,7 

But of most importance is Cattell’s contribution on factor-pure scales. 
Here he makes clear what is often overlooked—that a homogeneous test 
need not be unifactorial. He conceives homogeneity to refer to “ector 
purity, and this vector may be factorially complex. He implies a distinction 
between a factor common to the items in a test, and a factor common between 
tests. In his use of the term, homogeneity 
in the former sense—a factor which m 
he argues that excessive attention to homogeneity may produce such narrowness 
of content that the test may become a measure of a psychologically specific 
factor, i.e., a specific in the latter sense, In all, Cattell makes a serious effort 


refers to a single common We 
ау be specific in the latter sense—an 


че variance’ could be confusing—he 


for the bhi-covffici, <imum 
: : - tent to have a maxim 
value of unity does not require, as he States, that the items being correlated be both 
of 50 per cent difficulty, but merely that they have the same per cent difficulty. 


—— 
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but it is weakened by his 


at clarification of some confusions in test theory, 
quation of 


Over-stressi TU. Р : DE AME 
r-stressing his itemetrics-factor metrics distinction, by his e 
which term he does not use), and 


ho melty wi НЕЕ :onali 
mogeneity with "unidimensionality" ( 
ms between 


by his omission of sufficient attention to the difference in ai 
measurement and prediction. 

Tt seems preferable to use three distinct terms for three distinct concepts. 
Homogeneous tests are those with high item intercorrelations. They are 
ch item it a reliable measure of whatever is being 
But the number of common factors among 
hose within which 
Among the items 
ually 


internally consistent. Ea 


measured. Error variance is low. 
the items may exceed unity. Unidimensional tests are t 
the rank of the matrix of item intercorrelations is unity. 
tor. The item intercorrelations may act 
high—each item measures the same 
Cronbach 


e are not 


there is a single common fac 


be low, in which case error variance is 
h considerable error. However, as 


st is not short and provided ther 
addition to the general 


“Jumpy” test), even 
mmates to 


single common factor but witl 
(13) has shown, provided the te 
factors among the items in 
t what he terms а 


general factor rapidly su 
*interpretable"— 


only a few common 
factor (i.e, provided the test is no 
with low item intercorrelations the 
contribute most of the variance so that the test becomes 
that is, it tends towards unidimensionality. This distinction between homo- 
geneity and unidimensionality seems to resolve the paradox implicit in 
Cronbach's findings—that in the more conventional sense a non-homogeneous 
test (with low item intercorrelations) could be a homogeneous test (have a 
high coefficient alpha, indicating that the general factor accounted for most 
of the variance). Unifactorial tests are those which each measure one single 
common factor only, the factor in question being a factor common between 
tests. They need not be s—error variance may be high. Since 
the single factor commo s of a unidimensional test may 


be factorially complex in een tests, a unidimen- 


may not necessarily 
1 a unifactoria 


mon factors. 
to require 


homogeneou 
n among the item 
terms of factors common betw 
be unifactorial. And though it will tend 
sional test ] test need not be—it could conceivably 
to be unidi g 
known com 
ms 


mensional, 
homogeneity and unidimensionality, but 


involve un 
he device be unifactorial. Weight, for 


Measurement SP ary that t 
: seem NECESAN sgi 5 ч 
it does not Md hes homogeneous and unidimensional measure, but factorially 
d Rel: B B z 
wou d these distinctions his argument would have 


example, V d Cattell recognise 
complex. P? а emphasises that good prediction requires a heterogeneous 
that this is the sole aim, and that homogeneity 


been clearer 105 to imply 
Я ter М à М AT A 
predictor 4 в not necessary, nor even desirable. But in fact unidimensional 


sense 
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(and preferably homogeneous) tests are needed for factor identification. 
For example, "blood pressure" could hardly be used as an aid in factor 
identification unless he were confident that it is measuring “blood pd 
(a unidimensional attribute) and preferably were confident that errors О 
measurement are low (a homogeneous measure), regardless of the ш 
traits that may be involved (its factorial complexity). Moreover, the ES 
factor scales which he proposes would each consist of a unifactorial (an 
unidimensional) composite of unidimensional (and preferably i 
and unifactorial) sub-tests, In Practice, of course, the sub-tests would be 
factorially complex and suppressors would have to be introduced. And only 
if he were predicting a factorially complex criterion would a set of scales 
providing a factorially complex measure be required. 

Conceiving terms in this way 
Cattell is seeking, 
the same time mai 


seems to arrive at the conclusion which 
but without the need for his ‘itemetrics’ attack and 
ntaining the distinction between the unidimensional ae 
of measurement and the factorially complex aims of prediction. As ee 
Cattell arrives at a similar conclusion to that of Cronbach on “homogeneity 
(but for different reasons) and one can agree with his protest against 
excessive attention to “homogeneity” (but conceived in terms of high item 
inter-correlations), although not with his implication that it may even be 
an undesirable aim. And it is clear that Cattell has accentuated the com- 


à : а y. and 
plexity of the relations between factor theory, psychometric theory, 
measurement aims in practice 
this area. 


Cattell believes that ‘factor-structured measurement’ also contributes ot 
the problem of personality typing which is conceived as the ‘complex task 
representing the whole person in terms of dimensions! He distinguishes 
between a configuration and a Pattern, the distinction resting on whether the 
elements are ordered or unordered. Within a pattern there are general 
purpose vs. special purpose types, Corresponding to the distinction between 
discovering types and using types for Prediction. The former involves the 
use of matched-element profiles, while the latter develops emergent-functions, 
ie., mathematical predictive formulae. In all cases a type is represented by 
a profile of high frequency. It is difficult, however, to conceive types as 
modal points occurring. on frequency distributions of emergent-function 
predictions. One can, of course, categorise at any point on a continuous 
frequency distribution—e.g., “a highly intelligent type.” But experience 80 
far does not suggest that there will be modal points. While granting that the 
form of any distribution is a function p of the item-characteristics 


è ‘bution in 
› and has made an important contribution 


articularly 
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in a test, evidence so far does not support this aspect of Cattell's suggestions 
for systematising the problem of personality types. 
КОЧОТ eet D Ra 
e ting uf чы eie : es problem in the search for personality 

р а s-cultural types to the extent to which the 
primary factors prove to be trans-cultural. The next problem is that of the 
sampling of persons. Only if the elements in the profile are applicable to 
all persons in the population sampled can they be used in a generalised 
search for types in that population—that is, only if they are type-homogencous 
variables. This distinction between type-homogeneous and type-heterogencous 
variables is perhaps clearer by example. If Americans and Chinese comprised 
the population, then type-heterogeneous variables might better be used and 
could lead to American vs. Chinese profiles. Examination of the profiles 
would indicate the elements common within Americans and those common 


within Chinese. These elements would be type-homogeneous and could be 
used in the search for types within Americans and within Chinese separately. 
ccessive refinement of classification and of 


'This procedure might allow su 
derived. The role of sampling of variables 


prediction within the classes so 

and persons in so-called Q-methodology is now well recognised, perhaps 
particularly because of Cattell, and here he provides even further emphasis 
and development. It is not clear, however, why Cattell insists that cluster 
analysis is the appropriate method with type-homogencous variables, while 
factor analysis must be used with type-heterogeneous variables. 


IV. The Measurement of Motivation 
the ‘dynamic modality’ has been less prolonged, and 


less intensive than that on general personality traits but he з confident that 
he has achieved enough to permit ‘a radically new approach f to motivation 
which is to be contrasted with the lack of measurement typical of clinical 
studies and with the lack of attention to motivational structure character- 
istic of learning experiments. And, one might add, an approach which deals 
with human motivation. "Whereas motivational study has so far been 


Cattell’s research in 


f adequate measuring instruments (and he would 
in this category), now ‘a whole new development 
for prediction and reliable diagnosis, begins to 
by Cattell of his ‘new approach’ is over- 
h that he has shown ‘objective measures of 
d that his ‘new approach’ is so 
demand far more detailed and 


concepts, © 
s self-assessment 


open UP*, it is clear bot 
enthusiast! o have considerable promise an 
motivation and so novel in outlook as to 
= analysis than will be possible here. 
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His approach to motivational study has been analogous to that on person- 
ality traits—do not start with preconceived notions of motivational structure, 
but discover the structure by sampling within a sphere of motivational unis. 
All behaviour is motivated, including every specific action, and the motiva- 
tional unit is an attitude, defined by the paradigm: "In these circumstances 
I want so much to do with that." An attitude is an inferred tendency to action 
in relation to an object, and is a conative-affective habit, as contrasted with 
an ability which is a cognitive habit. Jnterest is the term applied to the 
intensity of the action-tendency, to the 'so much' in the paradigm statement. 
This seems a meaningful distinction between two terms which have so often 
been confused. Attitude, as he uses it, must not be confused with the term 
used by social psychologists who always ascribe to it a "for or against an 
object" connotation which he insists is meaningless, But surely “for or 
against a course of action in relation to an object" is always implied in this 
usage? | | 

Attitudes may be represented spatially as vectors with factor coordinates. 
'The factors may be ergs, which are innately determined dynamic source 
traits, or engrams, which are culturally determined sentiments and complexes 
although in practice this distinction is diffcult to make and is often made 
semi-intuitively. In the search for dynamic structure there are not the e 
opportunities for arbitrary reduction of the attitude sphere to workable 
dimensions as exist in the personality sphere, so that representative per iem 
is not so possible and there must be preconceptions on those attitudes include 
in the analysis. The influence of McDougall in Cattell’s theorising and 2 
his choice of attitudes is readily apparent, and the list of ergs and dr 
(engrams) he has discovered bears close resemblance to that of McDougall. 
In fact, on motivational structure Cattell may have achieved no more than 
could have been achieved by natural observation—indeed as by McDougall. 
And the factor analyses may merely have confirmed the soundness at 
McDougall’s observations. Rather than a theoretical contribution, Cattell’s 


real contribution seems to have been methodological. He has shown that 


. H . : 1 
factor analytic procedures can be applied to objective measures of human 


motivation to produce a motivational structure like that which non-quantitative 
psychologists have talked about for years and the very 


results bears witness to the efficacy of these measureme 
contribution, then, has primarily been to develop 
potential of methods of motivation 


redundancy of his 
nt procedures. His 
and to demonstrate the 


measurement. Eysenck (15) seems to 
fail to appreciate this when he criticises Cattell for 


“defining drive” in terms 
of a factor specification equation, inste: 


ad of with a Hullian-type equation 
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attell's specification equations do not define 


ergs. They state how the strength of a specific attitude may be assessed and 
express the ergic (drive) components of that action tendency. And there 
15 nothing peculiarly "factorial" about his ergic tension equation—if any- 
thing at this stage it is purely conceptual. The special role of factor analysis 
has been solely to summarise and to objectify the behavioural covariation 


from which generalised motives have always been inferred. 

When Cattell is measuring attitudes he is not actually as operational as 
his concept of attitude would seem to require. Instead of an attitude being 
inferred from actions in relation to an object, the attitude is defined and is 
then measured by the expected outcomes of its operation in the prescribed 
situation. For example, possessing the attitude “JT want to make love to а 
beautiful woman” will make a person remember stimuli associated with that 
action, and the greater his memory for love-making stimuli (compared with 
that for non-love-making stimuli) the more intense the attitude in that 
person (relative to his other attitudes). And if this attitude, when measured 
in a variety of ways by similar inferences, co-loads on a factor with other 
sexual attitudes, then this factor represents the sex erg. An interesting 
sidelight here is Cattell's discovery that “movie-going” co-loads with sexual 
attitudes among college students but not among married males! 

are not strictly in 


But that Cattell’s measurement methods and his theory 

harmony does not depreciate his demonstration that plausible and meaning- 

ful results may novel measurement devices. His list of 
5 a 


be obtained with 

principles of motivational measurement. (РР: 465-471) reflects his breadth 
e, his insight, and his fertility of ideas, and will be a useful 
: lating research in this area. He has incorporated all 
d the sanction of psychologists as possible indicants 

amples of actual measurement devices contain а 
errors could be misleading and are probably 
knowledge of his 


(whatever this may mean). C 


on knowledg 
hose contemp 


principles which have ha 


of motivation. 
number of errors: 
not detectable without 
better be itemised : . — 
А isi ime 

Device 5: T eli hey were used f 
Decision ple had too low reliability to be us 
to Threat: Reference to Device 5 should 


devices they perhaps 


items have never been used for 
or measuring *Conflic but 
ed in any factor analysis. 


this varia 
; . pulse Rate Change 1 
Devict 9+ в, but in any case Pulse Rate Change has unknown factorial 
rice 6 
read Dev! 
е. — 5 " 
structu” . Retroactive Inhibition: The procedure outlined would ob- 
Device : provide a measure of retroactive inhibition and does not 
;ailable in any other literature. 
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describe, even partially, any procedure used for that purpose. Actually 


it is a confused account of a procedure which has been followed for 
‘Visual Distraction,’ 


Device 10: Auditory Distraction: The procedure given for measuring 
‘Religious Sentiment Strength’ is that which was used for ‘Simultaneous 


Competitive Inhibition’ which was not included in any factor analysis. 


Since there are no external criteria of motivation strength, Cattell uses 
‘validation against the pool’—that is, factor analysis of the device es’ 
relations for any one attitude, or when averaged over a number of attitudes. 
But instead of the device intercorrelations yielding only one factor they 
produced at least five factors which he terms motivational component factors: 
In the absence of independent criteria, how are these known to be motivational 
factors? Because the mode of scoring (performative) at least precludes their 
being abilities, 

Following upon his earlier distinction betw 
scoring (2) Cattell now clarifies the 
performative. Normative refers to 
group mean; ipsative to devi 
and performativ 
continues in his 


een normative and ipsative 
distinction and introduces a third form— 
Scores expressed as deviations from thig 
ations from the subject's mean over occasions; 
€ to deviations from the subject’s mean over tests. He 
book to use the term ipsative for attitude scoring гожа. 
the scores represent deviations from a subject's mean (over a number x 
attitudes) for that particular measuring device. In the absence of suitable 
measures to allow comparisons between subjects on the strength of any one 
attitude this seems a necessary procedure. However, the attitude scores 
Which become expressed as deviations from the subject's mean attitude score 
are actually obtained from different tests, at least in the sense of having 
different content, though within the same 
would be a number of verbal intelligence 
but the same format. Hence it seems mor 
use the term performative for attitude 
Preserving his distinctions given above: no 
performative-tests. 


measurement device. An analogy 
tests, all having different content 
€ consistent, as he now agrees, to 
scores derived in this way, thus 
rmative-persons ; ipsative-occasions; 


Actually the role of the mode of s 
is complex and difficult to evaluate, 
between the different possible scorin 
the only procedure which is generally v. 
be: Assuming that rows refer to subjects 


9 The study which he reports (p. 453f) used four attitudes, 


uo T and not five as he says 
and his description of the procedure is inadequate, 
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the columns and then normalise the rows. Usually this latter will not be 
possible because the number of attitudes will be too few, and if so mere 
standardisation of the rows (without normalising) will not necessarily 
produce additive units in the columns which are, of course, assumed in 
subsequent treatment of the column scores. It may be argued that this would 
be no more a restriction. than typically applies in any column of scores 
(and disregarded in achieving the above normalisation of the columns), 
but there it a difference in the degree of immediate meaning which normative 


scores and performance scores convcy. 

Cattell makes much of these motiv: 
well be that there is something to them— 
t at the stage of his w 
he light of the eviden 
the conscious id, realised ego, ego 
d repressed complexes interpreta- 
dmit that these interpretations 


ational component factors. It may 
in fact on-going research (8) 
suggests that there is. Bu riting his book Cattell seems 
to have made too much of them in t ce then available. 
Considerable insight is required to follow 
ideal, unconscious physiological interest, an 
tions which he gives them, although he does a 
are merely tentative. But at the second-order level, where factors Beta and 
Gamma form the ‘integrated self-sentiment’ and Alpha, Delta, and Epsilon 
form an ‘unconscious, impulsive, unintegrated structure,’ they do look good! 
Notwithstanding doubts on their interpretation, however, he believes that 
the factors themselves are "real" and that they show that interest intensity 
is not a single dimension but requires measurement on à number of com- 
the two second-order components. ‘This procedure was 
lysis of motivational structure. But closer scrutiny raises 


reference to the original studies (6) shows that the 


cross-matching between analyses 15 questionable for Beta and Gamma. 
Secondly, PGR and physiological measures are used in the interpretation of 
both Alpha and Delta, although in each factor their corrected loadings 
approach unity! Thirdly, except for PGR, which has a low loading, the 
measures loading ОП Epsilon are experimentally dependent. Lastly, the 
hysiological changes involved in Delta are known to be physiologically 
i D di ы and there is no evidence that they are interest measures. One 
interdep a 


a dd that further doubt on his interpretation of the factors is cast by 
might a её ‘Expectancy’ device in his discussion of Delta when in fact 


his inclusion 9 

and Gamma! 
operational 
and dynamic modalities is at 


ble because behaviour may be viewed from 
two ‘cross-modality’ studies. In 


ponents, at least 
followed in his ana 
many doubts. Firstly, 


distinction between traits discovered 
tempera! present and 
imately impossi 


геп ultim 
5, So far he has made only 
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the one reported in his book the correlations obtained between temperamental 
and dynamic traits are in the expected direction but are too small to conclude 
identity, even after correction for attenuation. Some of the correlation could 
be due to similar methods of measurement; e.g., ‘preference’ items as 
motivational measures are highly similar to a number of items in the 16 
P.F.Q. The other study (9, 11, 12) was directed at a different problem 
and the ‘cross-modality’ data was too incidental to offer any contribution to 
inter-modality relationships. There is need for more research in this area, 
especially, for example, when we notice that the ‘self-sentiment’ occurs 83 
both а temperamental and a dynamic trait, and that both ‘ego’ and 'super-ego 
are included among both the temperamental and motivational component 
factors. 

But while operational distinctions may be impossible, theoretical eon 
siderations are not. At the stage of his writing his book Cattell was inexplicit 
about the possible relations between the motivational component factors and 
the traits in the three modalities, but he has since corrected this omission (5). 
In his book his views implicitly seem to be: Behaviour derives from an action- 
tendency (attitude). It has certain characteristics (temperamental expression)» 
and it occurs with a certain efficiency of outcome (ability). Covariation within 
each of these allows the respective inference of the three kinds of trait. Now 
this action-tendency, behaviour, and efficiency of outcome constellation may 
be consciously and purposefully integrated by the ego, or may be less integrated 
and more impulsive in quality. It seems to be such an impulsive vs. integrated 
qualitative role that Cattell is implicity ascribing to his second-order moti- 
vational component factors. In his later article (5) Cattell suggests a number 


of solutions to the ‘riddle’ of the relations between the dynamic traits and 


the motivational component factors, though he still omits explicit consider- 


ation of how they relate to the other two modalities. None of these solutions 


is identical with the above inferences from his book but his preferred 
solution on the second-order тону 


ational component factors is not inconsistent 
with them. He 


suggests that the integrated second-order motivational 
component factor represents the way of measuring engram (M) factors, and 
the unintegrated factor that of measuring erg (E) factors in his specification 
equation for interest strength in a course of action. And at the first-order 
level he suggests possible equivalences between the motivational component 
factors and the various terms in his ergic-tension equation. 

All of this has a certain plausibility but it 
Pending further evidence to support his inte 
evidence available since the book was Written, 


remains speculative at present. 
rpretation and in the light of 
preferred interpretations of the 
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first-order motivational component factors would seem to be that they 
ural media through which attitude expression may 
alisations to questionnaire-type material for 
for Gamma; skeletal- 
ng question- 


represent test and behavio 
occur and be measured—verb: 
Alpha; interest induced cognitive productivity 
on for Delta; with Beta and Epsilon remaini 
and interpretation, the latter apparently deriving 
between the measures involved in 


autonomic expre: 
able both in "reality" 
primarily from statistical interdependence 
it, 

Сане ‘radically new approach’ to motivation lays the foundatio 
and for ‘a dynamic calculus of conflict’ which 
7 For this purpose, Cattell 


n for 


‘a quantitative psychoanalysis’ 
provid ‘an integration of the total personality. 

clarifies’ existing terms, introduces new terms, tematises’ the concepts of 
conflict and integration, derives equations for ergic tension (drive strength), 
conflict, and adjustment, and suggests possible measures of integration. 
Some of his clarifications and systematisations fall short. For example, with 
both frustration and conflict he fails to distinguish between states of the 
acteristics of the situation and uses the terms in both 
adjustment and integration are unconvincing 
d by full goal-satisfaction! 

that one's difficulties are most 
his later more detailed 
from the complexity of 
in the actual use of 


organism and char 
senses. And his clarifications of 
istment seems to be represente 
But it is with Cattell's ‘dynamic calculus’ 
these difficulties are not resolved by 
Partially they derive 


—adju 


acute—and 
ent of this topic (5)! 


treatm 

the material, especially the role of performative scoring 

motivational measures for individual assessment and diagnosis. Cattell 
hat one must recognise that 


nd it is at least implicit t 
omparisons are possible with 


it is at least implicit that the necessary 
s of conflict may be obtained from 
a number of attitudes with a 
rson over a period of time. Evidence from 
as used a measure of conflict obtained 
(but not much!) to his belief that 
it may be more effective than the clinician's more 'subjective' 
but clinicians шау well be skeptical whether the doubtful 
vould warrant the testing time involved, and even perhaps 
nt measure is one of conflict! 


impr 
attitude, Cattell suggests that the sum of th 


that 
гог any one * Ё aT Жы 
s ergic (OF engram ) factor loadings will indicate the degree to 
ative > А ЕРЕ Т5 

пева t attitude is inhibited by those ergs (or engrams) 


ich the exPr 


recognises this problem аг 
individual, anc 
asures. And, similarly, 
) for his measure: 
measures оп 


only intra- } not inter-individual с 
dynamic me 
values (factor loadings 
P-technique only—i-e from 
number of devices for the one pe! 
the one and only study (16) which h 
as Cattell suggests gives some support 


ultimately 
assessment, 
ovement Y 


the resulta 
e squares of the 


ession of tha 
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with the negative loadings, and gives a way in which this measure may be 
converted to a percentage of the ‘total interest-energy’ involved in that 
attitude (the sum of the squares of the positive and negative loadings). 
Aside from the problem of whether sampling of attitudes is adequate to 
produce all the ergs involved—and he recognises this problem = 
provided this procedure is restricted to one attitude it does not seem implausi- 
ble as a concept, though there is still the procedural problem of testing ште 
already mentioned. A negative ergic loading means that when that erg Е 
strong (relative to the person's other ergs) then the interest strength is 
low (relative to other attitudes). In this sense the presence of positive and 
negative ergic loading indicates conflicting ergic tensions. But one тау 
equally interpret the negative loading as indicating that low ergic tension is 
associated with Aigh interest strength! Cattell would probably regard this 
as psychologically implausible, but its omission as a possibility well illustrates 
his penchant for causal interpretation of factors. 

But it is implicit in the book, and later made quite explicit (5, 16) that 
this measure is not restricted to one attitude, but is summed over a number 
attitudes. In this sense, the greater the number of attitudes having con- 
trasting ergic (or engram) loadings the greater the degree of conflict. The 
clinician may well doubt that intense conflict is necessarily a generalised con- 
flict. And, from P-technique, the ‘variance’ which the conflict measure 
would indicate would be variability over time in the relative standing of the 
ergs (or engrams) within the person’s ergic system. The clinician’s concePt 
of fixated conflict does not seem to involve such a notion of variability. And, 
difficulties arise for his measure from “not wanting” to perform an action. 
action. Within Cattell’s vector model a negative attitude is represented by ки 
attitude vector in the negative quadrant—that is, by a vector having negative 
loadings on all ergs concerned. By his conflict measure this would automati- 
cally represent a high degree of conflict, whereas in fact on that attitude there 
would be no positive loadings with which the negative loadings could be 


in conflict! Perhaps, then, it is not surprising that Williams’ study (16) 
only ‘partially confirmed’ the validity of this conflict measure. 


V. The Measurement of Personality Change 

Cattell insists that personality study must take account of changes over 
time and, as usual, conceives the task to be to develop measures, to find 
‘functional unities,’ and to provide interpretations. 
has been achieved and what might be achieved there 
and much scope for research. He distinguishes b 


In his review of what 
are plenty of novel ideas 
etween reversible effects 
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seasonal and other rhythms, physiological 


(oscillation, function fluctuation, 
(learning and maturational changes). 


and psychological states) and trends 
For each he describes the factors which have been obtained and the trends 


which have been observed. А few examples will suffice here. Anxiety is a 
state-trait—that is, it is a trait because it varies between individuals, and a 
viduals from time to time. Age trends are 
towards low anxiety and towards decline in fluid but not in crystallised 
intelligence. Since individuals grow old at different rates, instead of chrono- 
logical age, a physiological aging factor should be used as the criterion of age. 


'This suggestion has interesting possibilities. 

Particularly appropriate for investigating personality 
O-techniques, supplemented by the condition-response design and T- 
incremental-R techniques. Since a considerable time lag will occur between 
changes in conditions and the completion of a testing programme опе cannot 
share Cattell's faith that incremental-R techniques and the condition-response 
design are equally as effective as manipulative univariate experiment in 
studying causation. He strongly believes that there should be more P-technique 
studies and his suggestions on the use of P-technique for the study of psy- 
chosomatic relationships seem particularly promising. His study with Cross— 
one of the most interesting studies performed in his laboratory—which 
showed ergic variation. with daily changes in events well illustrates the 
potential value of P-technique, but demands on the subject's time are such 
that this type of study will probably always be rare. 

Cattell relates the factors that have been obtained with these alternative 
designs with those obtained by R-technique with Г, Q-, and T-data. Some 
of his matchings are even more tenuous than he admits ; еш» that di PUI 53 
Adrenergic Cyclothymia with UI 19: Critical Practicality. And one's doubts 
on these cross-matchings are not improved when one refers to more recent 
results (12); especially when one finds that two variables, which according 


to Cattell (p 661) load in these later studies on UI 24: Anxiety, in fact 
o ob Tow increase in shich did not load on 


state because it varies within indi 


states are P- and 
and 


heart rate to startle, v 
which was not in fact included in the 


do no o 
UI 24; and greater annoyability 
analysis! 
vi. The Practical Applications of Structured Measurement 
e use of ‘tailor-made measures’ in clinical 


criticises th 


] strongly A s 
1 insists that good taxonomy and prediction 


Catte 
and industrial psychology and К : З : 
а » achieved only by measurement using established. dimensions. For 
may hologists might use the dimensions he has found in 


example; industrial psyc 
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the three modalities to set up an ‘employee endowment file’ and a ‘job 
situation file’ and select employees by appropriate matching. And in setting 
up the job situation file they might use both ‘job activity analys 
is the procedure usually followed, and ‘job personality analysis i 
novel distinction and Cattell offers some suggestions on job personality 
analysis which should be followed up. 


which 


" B us 4 А cur t 
There is much point to the criticisms which Cattell makes of curren 

: ; : A ; e 
measuring procedures in applied psychology but they might have mor 


favourable impact if some of the suggestions he offers were more realistic. 
Some of the tests which he nominates 


for applied use have yet to be con- 
structed, while others have yet to have 


thcir predictive value demonstrated. 
For example, he has yet to show that his objective-test factor U123: Neural 
Reserves vs. Neuroticism differentiates normals from neurotics. His sole 
evidence here is that of Eysenck and its relevance depends upon equivalence 
between UI23 and Eysenck's Neuroticism factor, an equivalence which rests 
mainly on loadings on body-sway suggestibility. And the predictive value of 
his UI24: Anxiety is limited to the demonstration of a low correlation with 
psychiatrist’s ratings of anxiety in one study only (9, 10). 


Except for their use to Provide additional research data (and he does 
emphasise this usage), there is little justification for Cattell's recommendations 
at this stage—apart, of course, from the 16 P.F.Q. and tests derived from 
a selection of scales within it, such as the I.P.A.T. Anxiety Scale. And for 
industrial use even these questionnaires have the ‘motivational lability 
limitation, as in fact do all questionnaires. 


More in the way of “criticism” than of “appreciation” may seem to have 
been offered here. But when a psychologist has as much to offer as does Cattell 
there inevitably must be much that may be criticised, and this especially 
when he is a ‘pioneer . . . exploring new territory . . . in a vital area 
of research.’ Everyone interested in Personality study 
Cattell in the past and his influence will be еу 
it is as well to point out those methods and t 
of personality structure’ which seem likely to h 
Cattell himself provides the most appro 


that the exact outlines of the . . . (elements of this structure) will require 
revision, and that a few of them are merely tenuous ideas, clothed in just suf- 
ficient factual demonstration to leave no doubt that they are worth further 
investigation. Collectively, however, they Prove beyond cavill the enormous 
effectiveness and representativeness of the factor analytic model” (р. 281). 


has been influenced by 
en greater in the future. But 
hose areas in the ‘new world 
ave the most promise. Perhaps 
priate conclusion: “It may be true 


4 
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